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Mr. Wu still makes those 
bland speeches of his; the 
public smiles with an uneasy feeling, wondering 
precisely how it ought to behave when a guest 
politely and delightfully sets about skinning it. 
Between Mr. Wu and Mark Twain not much 
cuticle is left. “Give her soap and towel; hide 
the looking-glass,” says Mr. Clemens, regarding 
us as we come home from our buccaneering 
abroad; “Ugh! it makes me shudder,” says the 
innocent and merciful Chinaman when he reads 


Mr. Wu Makes Remarks 


of our occasional internal methods with negro | 


wrong-doers. “Nations that permit lynchings 
cannot call themselves Christian.” The Inde- 
pendent discussess in this fashion the Chinese 
Minister’s criticisms: 

Minister Wu is a canny Chinaman, but most of 
all is he our candid friend and critic, There is about 
him a beautiful knowing simplicity,a conscious'y un- 
conscious humor, a mischievous!y innocent frank- 
ness; and his laudatory criticisms of our ways and 
customs, his mistimed eulogies of things Chinese, 
his readiness of speech just escaping loquacity, all 
these make him a most delicious phenomenon burst- 
ing upon our American life. Just at this time, when 
every other Chinese envoy to a court thinks it his 
duty and his safety to keep his mouth shut, and 
guards are doubled to protect their lives, this 
Minister Wu is invited everywhere, just to hear him 
speak, and he does it in most admirable English, 
with real wit, and he does not hesitate, just after 
China has been guilty of the most atrocious inter- 
national crime known to history, to contrast our 
manners with those of his own country, not to our 
praise, and to stick sharp pins into the bladder of 
our vanity; and we like it. We cheer him to the 
echo. Really, we are much less sensitive than in 
the days when Dickens and Mrs. Trollope satirized 
and troloped us. 

He was unusually daring and candid in his talk 
the other day about lynching. A reporter, of more 
than usual presumption—if there be grades in that 
profession—asked him his opinion of lynching, sug- 
gested by the burning of the negro in Leavenworth, 
“Strictly an American institution,” replied the Min- 
ister: 


“China has been accused of many barbarities, but 
lynching is not one of them. Burning that poor 
fellow at the stake—ugh! the very idea makes me 
shudder. And he died protesting his innocence! 
Guilty men don’t do that. But I don’t understand 
it at all. You brought the black man here against 
his will. You made him free, or the great Lincoln 
did. Then you declared him equal to the white 
man but you denied him equality. He cannot hold 
office; that is, you seld.m elect him to one. He 
can’t serve on a jury, though he has a right, and he 
is still a slave socially.” 

So they have no lynching, never burn people at 
the stake, in China. We should like to know what 
to call the action of the crowd of Boxers that at 
Paoting-fu, Taiyuen-fu, Taiku and a dozen other 
places, burned men and women alive in their houses 
and speared the little children that ran from the 
flames; or what to call the mock court that tried 
other white men and women on the charge of mak- 
ing medicine out of babies’ eyes, and then tortured 
and decapitated them. They lynch white men; we 
lynch black men; and we see no difference. Either 
makes us “shudder.” The shame of it on either 
side is unspeakable, and it will do us good to have 
the excellent representative of an equally guilty 
nation tell us how our crime seems to him. 

Minister Wu has a sweetly candid way of telling 
us our fault. Just how much of a wink there was 
in the Minister’s eye when he said these things we 
do not know. We suspect it when he added: 

“The only way to keep up with you Americans is 
to get ahead of you.” 

But this we know, that it will do us good to con- 
sider the criticisms on our manners made by this 
delightfully candid representative of a country justly 
famed for its courtesies and its cruelties. 


Mr. Nikola Tesla tells his 
own story in other pages of 
this issue. It is needless to say that his theory 
is generally received with blank incredulity. The 
possibility of life on Mars is not denied, nor is it 
believed impossible that that life may have at- 
tained intelligence akin to human, and that event- 
ually communication may be established. But 


Nonsense About Mars 








the evidences upon which Mr. Tesla bases his 
astonishing belief that he has detected a signal 
from our sister planet is generally regarded as 
preposterous in its insignificance. The Mirror, 
of St. Louis, hits off the popular estimate of the 
proclaimed discovery and its sponsor. 


Nikola Tesla is the Ignatius Donnelly of physics. 
He is always discovering things that never result 
in anything. He has great fame as an electrician, 
but he has not produced anything in electric ap- 
pliance that has been useful to the people. He has 
not, so far as appears at first glance, discovered any 
new law of electricity or any way of making his 
observations valuable. He is more concerned with 
communication between the planets than with mak- 
ing electricity more useful to people on this earth. 
His writings and interviews make good imaginative 
reading, but they are never developed into anything 
more tangible than fancies. He talks more than he 
does. He may be the victim of journalism, but he 
ought to have been cured of his talking habit long 
ago. His writings are all in the air and the practi- 
cal electrician has never been able to find in them 
anything that would enable him better to handle and 
direct the mysterious fluid. At best, Tesla appears 
to have found out a few interesting tricks that can 
be played with electricity. The more one reads 
of him the more suspicious becomes his scientific 
reputation. It suggests Madame Balvatsky and 
Keeley, the famous motor charlatan. Edison him- 
self often talks too much about his fancies and in 
the strain of Paracelsus or the Rosicrucians, but 
Edison has practical results to show for his_in- 
vestigations. Tesla has none. He now thinks he 
has felt electric vibrations from Mars and that he 
can send back vibrations and thus establish com- 
munication with that planet. Tesla has been work- 
ing for years, but the net result of his work is a lot 
of imaginings, while Edison and Marconi and 
Roentgen and Bell have given us things that we 
can handle to the furtherance of our comfort and 
convenience in life on this planet. Tesla had better 
quit business as a scientist and set himself up as a 
poet. He stands to electrical science as Edward 
Bellamy did to economics and literature, as Don- 
nelly did to Shakespearean illumination and as 
Blavatsky and her crew did to the science of 
genuine psychology. 

Mr. Eddy, the scientific kite-flier, now reports 
that he has noted hundreds and thousands of 
what may have been signals, gathered from the 
upper airs by delicate electrical mechanism on his 
kites, and a Mr. Douglas, who has been watching 
Mars from an observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
reports that he has seen rows of luminous points 
suddenly flash out on the dark portions of its 
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surface. This last phenomenon Flammarion, the 
French astronomer, has thought worthy of an 
explanation, which he makes in the Paris Temps. 
He declares impatiently: 


These luminous projections are nothing new. The 
same announcement has been made nearly every 
two years for the last fifteen years, and each time 
the false interpretations made of them have been 
refuted. But the public memory is short, and then 
not everybody reads astronomical works even of 
the most popular kind. 


The New York Sun having 
remarked upon the disap- 
pearance of what is known in New England as 
“hasty pudding” and elsewhere as “mush,” before 
the growing use of the patent cereal foods, the 
Kansas City Star is moved to discuss the situa- 
tion with grave and patriotic anxiety. 


Dietetic Degeneracy 


The progress of this form of dietetic heterodoxy 
has apparently been more pronounced in the East 
than in the West, but it is sufficiently rapid every- 
where to create anxiety and to invite preventive 
measures. It is not, to say the least, a happy omen 
for the new century, for there is not much to be 
hoped for from a civilization which rejects that 
which is genuine and takes up with a miserable 
imitation, 

The arguments in favor of cornmeal mush as 
against any of its flimsy substitutes are abundant 
and invincible. It is to be prized primarily for its 
thorough Americanism. It is rather a cause of 
satisfaction to know that the efforts to popularize 
Indian corn in Europe have not been highly suc- 
cessful. This, of itself, indicates the distinctively 
national character of this fine cereal and its in- 
adaptability to effete and decadent tastes. Its con- 
sumption should be maintained as a matter of 
patriotism, if for nothing else, though there are 
other more practical considerations which may be 
urged in its behalf. Its strongest recommendation 
is its intrinsic excellence. It lacks none of the 
qualities of a perfect article of diet. It is bountiful, 
it is available to all, it is cheap, it is delicious and 
it is wholesome. 

What can put a keener edge on appetite than 
the sound of a sputtering mush pot and its tempt- 
ing fragrance? It is small wonder that the process 
of preparing “hasty pudding’—according to the 
New England vernacular—should have inspired the 
homely poet to draw the following picture: 
“Meanwhile the housewife urges all her care 
The well-earned feast to hasten and prepare. 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 
The milk is strained, the bowls in order stand, 


The fire flames high; and, as a pool (that takes 
The headlong stream that o’er the milldam breaks) 
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Foams, wars and rages with incessant toils, 

So the vex’d caldron rages, roars and boils. 

First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour and thickens all the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand; 

To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 

The husband takes his turn; and round and round 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crown’d.” 

Mush and milk! What fond recollections are 
awakened by reference to that delectable combina- 
tion! How it recails the memory of simple feats 
which might have delighted the gods themselves, 
and given them a new puissance. And then the 
joy of fried mush with syrup or gravy! Could 
anything be more satisfying? Think of the crisp 
brown rectangles heaped high on the platter and 
inviting the assaults of unsophisticated digestion! 
Has anything appeared in all of the range of new 
fangled cereal preparations which can offer the 
slightest justification for the relegation of mush, 
boiled or fried? Is i* not a cause for humiliation 
and regret that, under the false plea of hygiene, the 
comfortable and substantial dishes of a more sin- 
cere and genuine age should have been replaced 
by preparations that are anemic and trifling? 

Shredded biscuits and Scotch oats, indeed! Are 
these cereal impostures to nourish the manhood and 
womanhood of the twentieth century in the United 
States of America? Perish the thought! Out with 
such a paltry desertion of finer and stronger ideals! 
Away with such hospitality to enfeebling innova- 
tions! Throw away the stew pan! Hang on the 
mush pot! Let the blaze burn clear and strong, 
and wield the ladle with a hearty good will. Shake 
off the enervating influences which came in with 
the abandonment of “hasty pudding” and get down 
to first principles. 


The New York Evening Sun 
commenting on a late article 
by M. Henry Bréal, defends the use of the pro- 
fessional legal phraseology. M. Bréal who is a 
prominent member of the French Bar, wrote for 
the Revue des Revues an article, “Le Jargon 
Judicaire” protesting, with considerable sense of 
humor, against the silly habit of enforcing docu- 
ments with antiquated and burdensome phrase- 
ology. He expressed the opinion that there should 
be an immediate reform in the direction of sim- 
plicity and lucidly. An_ editorial writer is 
tempted to avail himself of the great humorous 
possibilities of the subject, but it is perhaps well 
for the Evening Sun to observe gravely: 


Legal Jargon 


It is strange to find such a proposal coming from 
a lawyer. It was Sir Henry Maine who pointed 
out that the profession of the Law is the most 
conservative of all. Those who follow it with suc- 
cess are not, as a rule, inclined to take the lay view 


that unnecessary intricacies ought to be done away 
with. They have a certain fondness for forms and 
expressions which have been used by countless 
thousands of practitioners. Perhaps they regard the 
language of their trade with affection simply because 
they remember their own early struggles and be- 
cause of the very difficulties they had in acquiring 
it. Besides, it isn’t at all reasonable to expect legal 
gentlemen to encourage the world at large in the 
belief that after all there is no deep mystery about 
the science. This would be too like their tempt- 
ing people to go on the principle of “every man 
his own lawyer,” believing, as they do implicitly, 
that in such a case he would have a fool for his 
client. 

It must be remembered that there is a reason 
for every legal circumlocution. Everybody has 
heard of cases where a comma in a will has made 
a difference of thousands of dollars to beneficiaries 
and heirs. A punctuation mark in an act of the 
Legislature resulted in making Boston dry recently. 
Wills drawn up by great lawyers have turned out to 
have flaws in them. Even the great Tilden was not 
able to provide for the uncontested devolution of 
his estate. But it is only necessary to point out 
that if there is risk in the case of the learned in the 
law, how much greater must the peril be where the 
amateur goes it alone? 


Mrs. Nation's Onward Mrs. Carrie Nation of Kan- 
March sas has attracted a good 
measure of public attention by her appearance 
as a pugilistic antagonist of the saloon. Her 
attitude and utterances have occasioned some 
ridicule, but the press finds her crusade a good 
subject for ethical enquiry. The Springfield Re- 
publican says: 


For seven years officialdom has been publicly 
holding up the constitution of Kansas to the con- 
tumely of every weakminded, morally degenerate 
or immature person in the commonwealth. It is not 
in the least surprising that Kansas has lately been 
disgraced by a savage mob torturing a negro to 
death by fire in the public thoroughfare of Leaven- 
worth. 

Mrs. Nation now comes upon the scene. She is 
evidently a robust woman of simple character, with 
an unerring instinct for the moral law. A tem- 
perance fanatic, no doubt, as John Brown was an 
anti-slavery fanatic. This woman starts in to smash 
saloons because the authorities permit them to 
flourish in violation of the constitution of Kansas. 
And she seems to be well within her prerogative. 
For the saloons or “joints” have no legal standing 
and can claim no protection in the courts of Kansas. 
In an address to a crowd in Topeka the other day 
Mrs. Nation maintained that she was a law-abiding 
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citizen whenever she raided a “joint,” since the 
“joint” had no legal rights. Kansas lawyers there 
are who support her in this contention, and say that 
she cannot be punished for destroying saloon fix- 
tures or stocks of liquors. 

If the principle of Prohibition is a good thing 
and deserves to be maintained in the fundamental 
laws of Kansas, it is difficult to condemn Mrs. 
Nation for her proceedings of violence against law- 
less dens of bibulous resort. She is certainly backed 
by the constitution of the State; she is unquestion- 
ably a distinct moral force, since she stands for re- 
spect for law. Her methods may be anarchical in 
their operation, but a much worse kind of anarchy 
has been and is being fostered by those whose 
sworn duty it is to enforce the laws and preserve 
the constitution of Kansas from public shame. 


The Rochester Democrat takes much the same 
attitude. 

Of course if saloon-keeping were a lawful business 
in Kansas there would be no question about Mrs. 
Nation’s status before the law. She would have no 
more right to wreck saloons than to wreck bakeries 
or book shops. But saloon-keeping, we understand, 
is not a lawful business in Kansas. Every saloon- 
keeper in Kansas is a lawbreaker and every saloon 
is in the nature of a public nuisance. These facts 
necessarily affect Mrs. Nation’s legal status, and 
make the duty of the officers of the law in respect to 
her less clear than it otherwise would be. Whatever 
else may be thought and said of Mrs. Nation she 
is unquestionably serving a good purpose as a stir- 
rer up of dry bones. 


Mrs. Nation is reported as announcing her in- 
tention to advance on Chicago and New York, 
the papers of which cities welcome her with con- 
siderable amusement, wondering to what length 
the craze will really run, The Voice believes that 
the dispatches which announce its breaking out 
in various parts of the country are “fake” re- 
ports spread by the liquor interest, with a view 
to gain sympathy. Common sense agrees with 
The Independent, which holds that the destruction 
of property by riotous proceedings is no way to 
enforce the law. . 

The disturbance and the method threaten to grow. 
Let us see about it. The laws of the State of 
Kansas are violated by these saloon-keepers. The 
Prohibition Law is not enforced in Wichita by the 
officers whom the men and women of Wichita have 
elected to enforce the laws. So Mrs. Nation decides 
to elect herself an administrator of justice and shut 
up the saloons herself. To do this she uses violence, 
hammer and hatchet. How does this differ, in es- 


sence, from the act of a mob that believes a negro 
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has been guilty of a certain crime and that he is 
not likely to be punished properly by the law, and 
therefore takes him by violence and shoots or burns 
him in accordance with its sense of justice? We 
do not see. Both think they are doing right. Both 
are doing wrong. Use the law. 


Already public attention is 
awake to the interest of the 
attempt which Englishmen will soon again renew 
to carry off that great yachting prize, the Amer- 
ica’ss Cup. The Tribune, commenting on the 
activity shown on this side, says: 

The preparation of four yachts for the defence 
shows that yachtsmen here do not intend to be 
misled by an idea which became widely diffused 
after the defeat of the Shamrock. It was then 
thought that England could never hope to win the 
trophy, Sir Thomas Lipton having exhausted, or 
having seemed to exhaust, all the facilities that 
money could buy, That idea may have been strictly 
correct, and it is not here hinted that it was wrong; 
but it is certain that American amateurs do not 
intend to be caught in a state of undue confidence. 
They do not mistake Fife for Watson, and the best 
informed are far from thinking that Fife’s failure 
exhausted England’s resources. Watson had a 
good boat here in Valkyrie III., an almost wholly 
unknown craft, which apparently was no match for 
a racer of the Defender’s construction, even if the 
models could be considered equally good; and he 
really came nearer to victory with Valkyrie II., 
which in some respects was a better boat than the 
Vigilant, though never so well sailed. 

His record, therefore, shows that he is not a 
designer to be trifled with, and it is a fine com- 
pliment to him that the battle array on this side 
is so magnificent, It shows him to be considered a 
foeman worthy of our best Tobin bronze. To those 
who were pleasantly lulled by the opiates of victory 
the Columbia seemed a sufficiently safe craft to de- 
fend the Cup a second time, but it may be shown 
next year that to the never ending vigilance which 
is the price of good silverware is due the New 
York Yacht Club’s ability to keep the great trophy. 
As it is now, the Columbia is already regarded as 
practically a back number. With Herreshoff’s war- 
ranty that his new craft will beat the Columbia 
comes the confidence that he will do so. His boat 
has always been as good as his bond. 

But for the yachtsmen the great charm of the 
coming year lies in the fact that Herresoff is not 
going to have it all his own way. Greatly as Bristol 
virtues are revered, it must be admitted that this 
populace likes a good fighter better than the com- 
bination in one man of all the virtues of the Chris- 
tian calendar. A clever designer of Boston is prom- 
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ised as the Ben-Hur of the occasion. He represents 
the younger element, which does not fear to put a 
new idea to the touch, to win or lose it all, and 
it is a general hope that in coming into that fierce 
light which beats upon a cup he will not be melted. 
His task is one from which a fairly bold man, 
careful of his name, might shrink. He has to com- 
pete with the continued experience and engineering 
knowledge which cannot be learned out of books, 
but only through practical tests; and in such work 
as the precise hanging of huge weights upon his 
sensitively poised structure he has to think out at 
once, and for the first time in so large a boat, the 
different truths which Herreshoff has been dis- 
covering during many years of unremitting toil. 
The chances of his doing this successfully, and of 
his being able to beat the victor of the Columbia, 
are at first sight so slim that the daring of the 
venture carries with it the sympathy of the crowd. 

Another announcement of a fourth craft to 
be built at Quincy Point for the defence trial fleet 
tells of the extraordinary interest taken in next 
year’s yachting. As this boat will be a return to 
the former American type of centreboard racer, it 
is seen that the Cup will be protected by every 
possible kind of fast craft; and the question may 
be asked, “What can the English challenger hope 
to do when she meets the final victor of the Ameri- 
can fleet?” 


Thus the New York’ Press, 
on the change, it may be 
a fancied one, which has come over the polite 
converse of men and women: 


There are always a plenty of croakers who insist 
that conversation has become a lost art—that in 
our hurtling life of to-day it exists no longer as 
it did in pre-Revolutionary France. They tell us 
that women are now the talkers, that man, in so- 
ciety at least, is becoming a stolid animal whose 
occasional exclamatory grunts are fast dying into 
vocal atrophy; that his only flashes of intellectual 
articulation are babels of strange and smoke-filled 
slang in the clubs where he secretly congregates. 

In the old days to which the croaker points, when 
man wore lace and perfumed his hair, the salon was 
a feminine institution and conversation was fem- 
inine. Its fine aphorisms, its ingenious discussions, 
its sparkling bon mots were, like Charles Fox’s 
banter, writ in wine of the night before, and no 
more spontaneous than one of Cicero's letters, 
which reached the circle of the symposium before 
it found its addressee. It kept to ready rails. Even 
its literary quarrels were as artificial as those the 
British tourist of to-day gapes at on the dancing 
floor of the Red Windmill perched on the edge of 
Montmartre Hill. Truly, modern Table Talk has 
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called for large waste of brain and candle. And if 
the salon has gone, with all it meant, so much the 
better. Spontaneity is worth it. Better a glaring 
desert of masculine conversation in the drawing- 
room than the wealth of petty fripperies that died 
with small clothes. 

If man converses less, it is not worse. And may 
not the suggestion be made, still with the same 
regard for the sex’s progress toward sweetness and 
light, that this dawning paucity (if it exist) is a 
further protest of man’s against talk for talk’s sake, 
which, second only to her hair, is woman's pride 
and glory? A few years ago there was much com- 
plaint because men declined to dance. It proved to 
be no passing fad. The “dancing man” has gone 
—gone where the peruke went and the hanger and 
the breakfast reception of the Great and the idola- 
try of the Chant Royale. He went because he had 
gone beyond it. Masculinity has been a long re- 
volt against the tyranny of established taste, a 
dawning realization of the utter and splendid irre- 
concilability of the masculine and the feminine 
ideas. As the two sexes understand this they will 
meet on a common ground—not that of either man 
or woman but that of what is common in them both. 

Man in his conversation has demonstrated his 
own genius of imitation. He has talked for woman. 
Now he shows signs of either not talking at all 
or of talking for himself, in his own way, by his 
own methods and ideals. Women, hence, must 
compromise, for woman will fail in the sight of the 
gods, but not in the sight of man. She will no 
longer chain him to the banal and the unessential, 
and man will repay her larger sympathy, closer ap- 
preciation and deeper understanuing. 


The New Pedagogy and The New York Evening 
Common Sense Post does not believe that 

the child has waited until now to be discovered. 
We should wish to be last of all to indulge in a 
fling at modern scientific methods of teaching the 
young. But we should desire to be foremost in 
denying the cool assumption that they are so vast 
and revolutionary an improvement on what went 
before, or that they have already wrought their per- 
fect work. A better psychology and a closer study 
of child nature have undoubtedly had an enormous 
educational value. They are re-making text-books, 
for example. But there are still frightful “lacune” 
in the work. A hundred and ten years ago 
Cowper recommended the Cosmotheoria Puerilis 
and Derham’s Physico and Astrotheology as books 
with which a child of six or seven might be 
“amused.” That sounds barbaric, yet President 
Stanley Hall had to tell the New England school- 
teachers the other day that almost all current school 
geographies ought to be burnt: bY the: common 
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hangman. They contain material wholly unfitted to 
a child’s mind—the ‘chief products” of Madagascar, 
for example, a part of the technical education of an 
importer, crammed down the throats of babes and 
sucklings! Mr. G. Bernard Shaw declares, with 
scarcely any exaggeration, that a teacher who insists 
upon loading up a young girl with leading exports 
of Ceylon ought to be drowned. 

It is not, however, these text-book defects in the 
assimilation of the new learning which fill us with 
doubts about the boasted discovery of the child, so 
much as the fear lest the new teachers themselves 
have not assimilated it. Too many of them we 
see wandering about in a world not realized. They 
have got just enough of the jargon of the new 
pedagogy to fill them with spiritual pride, but not 
enough to free them from muddle-headed ineffi- 
ciency. They are bewildered in the maze of their 
own formulas. To “inwardize the ethical ideal,” 
to determine whether a child is eye-minded or ear- 
minded or motor-minded, to appply just the proper 
“culture-material” and bring into play the right 
“psychologic co-ordinates’—in such things they 
flounder, beating the air, while the lambs look up 
to them and are not fed. There is no fool like a 
learned fool; and we would undertake to match 
the silliest creature that ever taught in a despised 
“dame-school” with dozen of teachers, in any city 
of the land, who are for ever chattering of peda- 
gogy, but cannot teach. Children existed, we may 
be sure, and were discovered, too, before these 
mannikins of the schools were ever dissected. We 
are perfectly aware that no science is directly re- 
sponsible for the charlatans who spring up in its 
track; and we should never think of laying the 
complacencies and extravagances of many who go 
about clad in the panoply of modern pedagogy to 
the charge of the real masters cf that discipline. 
They would be among the first to expose and dis- 
own the pottering incompetence that is for ever 
hiding its ignorance under a parrot-like repetition 
of the shibboleths of the new psychology. Indeed, 
the very latest number of the Pedagogical Seminary 
contains more than one pointed rebuke to teachers 
unaware that a little learning, even of the new 
sort, is a dangerous things. “Less system and 
more insight!” is the warning. 

Depend upon it that the psychology and the 
pedagogic theory that are true as well as new will 
recognize the fact that education is and always will 
be less an affair of books and schools and teachers 
than of life and work and personality and the home. 
The wise child knows its educational father; and 
it is instructive to see, in the dedications of books 
and monographs, how sure is the instinct which 
leads a young man or woman to lay the first fruits 
of literary labor 2% the feet, not of teachers, but of 


parents. ‘To my father,” “In partial and poor 
return for a mother’s love’—on the reverse of the 
title-page of how many scientific treatises, perhaps 
even of works on the new psychology, do we en- 
counter such words! The young writers put them 
there unmoved by Herder’s curse on the man who 
slights his teacher. They know where the real debt 
is due, just as Pasteur did when the commemorative 
tablet was placed on the house where he was born. 

“Oh, my father and mother,” he wrote, “who 
lived so simply in that tiny house, it is to you that 
I owe everything. Your eager enthusiasm, my 
mother, you passed on into my life. And you, my 
father, whose life and trade were so toilsome, you 
taught me what patience can accomplish with pro- 
longed effort. It is to you that I owe tenacity in 
daily labor.” 

Of one thing we may be certain, that if we have 
discovered the child, the child has discovered us. 
Young eyes are sharp, and empty pretensions to 
knowledge they quickly see through, The teacher 
who goes scientifically to work to “form” a boy ac- 
cording to the most approved psychological 
models is sure to be detected and laughed at in 
the process by his very victim. 


The Watchman, without 
comment, reports a distinc- 
tion drawn by Lord Rosebery—anyone else might 
have drawn it—between the attitude of the Amer- 
ican and the Englishman toward wealth. It is 
true enough. 


Two Ways with Wealth 


Lord Rosebery draws a disciminating distinc- 
tion between the way the average American and 
the average Englishman regards riches. The form- 
er, after he has acquired a fortune, is apt to regard 
successive additions to it in the light of the evidence 
of success in winning a game. Therefore he does 
not stop; he likes the game, and the more suc- 
cessful he is making money the more conclusive 
is the evidence of his skill. The typical Englishman, 
on the other hand, regards money as a means to an 
end, and that end usually is social position. Thous- 
ands of Englishmen are glad to retire from business 
with a fortune, because having it they are in a posi- 
tion to use it for the ends that the mere possession 
of more money would not give them: for a dignified 
and sumptuous life, for leisure to devote to art or 
literature, or to the service of the State. In the 
United States, on the contrary, while there are 
notable exceptions to the statement, the rule seems 
to be among our richest men that the piling up of 
a great fortune is an end in itself, and the chief 
enjoyment is found, not in the things that money 
will buy, but in the distinction and power its 
possession confers. 
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Prophets of Religion and Democracy 


I come to you with great ideas, ideas big with 
revolution—but they are common. You will recog- 
nize them as your own. Only it is necessary to 
put words to them. Words are the wings of ideas; 
without words they brood, but cannot fly. And 
these ideas of ours must fly from land to land and 
kindle the whole earth. 

* * * * * * * 

If there is any cosmical ordinance that you do 
not like, then there is something wrong with you. 
If there is any necessary thing that you shrink from 
—as death, or labor, or growth and long waiting— 
then you are not well and sound. To draw back 
from a fact is to prefer a lie. 

On one hand is the real and elemental world, with 
its eternal perspectives, its insistent and tender in- 
timacies with your inner heart, commanding your 
trust and obedience, your consecration to the aim 
of God in the fulfilment of the destiny of mankind; 
and on the other hand is the sham world fabricated 
with immense labor, a hundred times destroyed by 
the inrush of the elements, and a hundred times 
reconstituted by the conceit and fear of men—an 
asylum of escape from nature, and truth, and the 
strong compulsions of love and duty, a castle of 
compromise, wherein there is no right and no 
wrong, but only a shifting expediency and escape 
from conclusions; wherein religion is made a ques- 
tion of credulity and of being baptized, and the 
only object of devotion that is offered to the soul is 
comfort, money, and to be well thought of. Over 
beyond is the world of the elemental moral forces, 
the divine passions and devotions, the world where 
the artists work free and daring and youth is sure 
and swift to its aim. And between your world of 
prudent hypocrisies and that passionate, real world, 
there is a valley of shadows and dreadful doubts. 

Do you not see that there is need of but just 
one thing, and that that one thing is—faith? 

Have faith then. Come, take the risks. It is 
time to go through the valley and try what is 
beyond. : 


Charles Ferguson has written a book. He is a 
man who for some years has been going about 
among a not large but widely-scattered group of 
friends singular in the variety of its elements, 
not without inspiring a number of men and wom- 
en with some of his own devouring enthusiasms. 
“No great man ever wrote a book,” Mr. Ferguson 
has been heard to declare. Then he would tell 
what a poor thing is printed, second-hand speech, 
from behind a door, to audiences without charac- 
ter and beyond command. But here are some of 
his words in print, and it is a rather interesting 
—though not for a moment a doubtful—question 
as to how book-readers are going to listen. 

The little volume* first got into print out on 





*The Religion of Democracy. A Memorandum 
of Modern Principles. By Charles Ferguson. Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1. 


the Pacific Coast. Somehow it came East, and 
now one of New York’s chief and most enter- 
prising publishing firms is pushing it. In big 
placards they are telling the people that it is the 
most startling book of the decade, that according 
to Boston and Baltimore reviewers, it “probes as 
deep as Carlyle and smites with the strength of 
Ruskin,” that, “since Emerson, no one has gone so 
straight to the point.” It is an heroic endeavor 
for which there is of course not the remotest 
chance of success. This is not the sort of a book 
that people buy in its two hundred thousandth— 
or its second. 

And yet The Religion of Democracy comes 
near being a great book—comes near having 
some of that feature of ultimate merit which is 
popularly joined with the sound of names like the 
three on the poster. 

One trouble—the wayfarer’s trouble and the 
critic’s alike—is that in places the book is past 
understanding. A Bible need not be clear— 
may lose something if it be not in large tracts 
ambiguous—but Mr. Ferguson is not giving us a 
Bible. The prophets have generally been rhapsod- 
ists, and a little fine frenzy goes with the part 
still—only it is rarely that this man gives us the 
feeling that it is a part with him. Mr. Ferguson 
is a young man who has roamed the world, has 
seen much of life and shared many of its experi- 
ences. He is a preacher. A priest he might not 
like to be called. He is owned by nobody and 
has nothing for sale. He is therefore free. Lat- 
terly he has been meditating, along the Cohasset 
sands of the Old Bay south shore, and in the 
saddle on the Nebraska cattle country, and I 
think chiefly lying on his back on the benches in 
the park about the Capitol at Washington, and 
a big sense of the reality of this life of ours here 
on this Western continent, of its tremendous and 
magnificent possibilities, and of what he came to 
believe the inanity, folly and cowardice of our 
actual living in the presence of opportunity, has 
taken hold of him, and he has burst out with this 
curious volume—bold, poetic, impatient, powerful, 
and rather incoherent. 

It is worth studying at a little, nevertheless. It 
is plain, to begin with, that the man is struggling 
to be real. The whole of things is tugging at 
him. He has the feeling that men have shirked 
half the realities. Literature, for example, has 
dealt all along with just nice things. This man 
is impatient with that temperament, to begin 
with—indeed almost to end. with; for it's a large 
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part of the matter. He is out of conceit with 
literature, theologies and schemes of society 
which leave out any part of the whole thing. 
Get your facts, and get all the facts—the hard, 
the brutal, ugly, sordid, dirty facts, the ones 
hard to do with as well as the nice ones, and 
then give them their place, for they have a place, 
in your total scheme—that is his proposition. 
Your highest spiritual significances have got to 
be deduced from their lowest, as well as from 
their higher and intermediate, material manifesta- 
tions. 


The message of Jesus is moral adventure; go 
on, take the risk; commit yourself confidently to 
the eternal currents and the natural order. He takes 
in the unity of the cosmos, and is tranquilly con- 
fident of the validity of its laws. He is determined 
to get at the facts; he shrinks from nothing, not 
from disease, or the sweat and grime. 


Materialism therefore is not so bad after all, 
and our man poses for a while as a thorough- 
going materialist. Mechanics, commerce, industry, 
progress of pure and applied science—it is a 
specious spiritualism that holds these interests 
vulgar. Of course you must push up from them 
into their larger significances, but don’t snub 
them and leave them out. As for science, it be- 
gins in the highest region of religion; it is found- 
ed on an act of faith, to wit: that the whole world 
is constitutionally at one with itself, that it is an 
universe, has no alien elements, no unassimilable 
facts, no intrinsic contradictions. This assumption 
is the grand adventure of the age. It distinguishes 
this as, par excellence, the age of faith. 

Full of this bold temper of facing the worst 
of things, Mr. Ferguson runs over the history of 
society. To him it is the story of the evolution 
of the idea of freedom, and he tells it with un- 
usual accents and in curious proportions. What 
is certain is that at last the idea of Democracy 
is complete. It has ceased to be a case of dis- 
tributing more and more top-hats and togas, of 
expanding the aristocracy a little further and 
then a little further still. Democracy at last com- 
prehends the last man. And this is a sort of 
final revolution. There is nothing left to work 
for in the old directions. Now that anybody can 
be an aristocrat, what is there left but to desire to 
be of the proletariat; now that anybody can suc- 
ceed, who that is great but prefers to fail? And 
so a curious thing has come about. It is nothing 
that those who fail should be discontented; alas! 
they always were. But now those who are strong, 
who move things and prevail—they are discon- 
tented. The prospering world is insurgent against 
itself. Mr. Ferguson suggests reflections like 
these, part“of- which at least are his, and for the 


truth of part of which at least there is some 
evidence. The point he gets at finally is that 
Democracy as a mere denial of human inequality, 
as a negative, formal thing, is played out. 

The world has lost interest in the discouraging 
theorem that one man is no better than another. 
Nor does it find satisfaction in the rule of the 
majority. There is no advantage in being bullied by 
a crowd. Yes, let us confess it plainly, if democ- 
racy contained what the politicians have said that 
it contains, and nothing more it would: be an en- 
tirely hopeless enterprise—the climax of unreason, 
the apotheosis of the absurd, the consummate de- 
lusion of history, the destruction of every sweet and 
human thing, and the end of the world. 

Were it not better to be a peasant and reverence 
a lord than be a politician and reverence nothing? 

Democracy, regarded as a balloting contrivance 
for equating the hoof and claw of warring private 
interests, is an ingenious futility. Let it pass now 
to its place in the museums of antiquities along 
with the devices for the solution of impossible me- 
chanical problems, like that of perpetual motion. 

The old aristocratic idea had more blood in it 
than that. 


That is to say, Democracy has put down the 
mighty from their seat, but it has not yet exalted 
them of low degree. It has broken the painted 
windows, degraded manners and despoiled life 
of its graces; now the time has come to plant 
the waste places with beauty and build aloft the 
statlier palaces. It has exposed the old shams; 
come, let it invent the new valors. It has given 
us the Law, now we need and must have the 
Gospel, of Democracy. 

And here we begin to grope indeed, and yet 
here lies the bulk of Mr. Ferguson’s book. In 
essence it is not a thesis nor a series of theses 
and does not lend itself to recapitulation. It is a 
spirit, and as such is perhaps no more indefinite 
than many fine bodiless imaginings which in other 
times have fired the fancy and captivated the de- 
votion of enthusiastic men. 

Negatively, nothing could exceed the vigor with 
which this Priest of the Church inveighs against 
the shortcomings of the institution which cor- 
porately represents the Christian belief to-day. 
The Church as it stands to-day he holds to be 
not merely a cumberer of the ground, but an ob- 
stacle to faith and a preventer of goodness. Its 
smoking lamps make the darkness murky, and its 
weakness. and incompetence grow to what is 
worse. It obscures the spiritual aim of democ- 
racy, reduces liberty to a sentiment, and fraternity 
to a mutual benefit. Its envious and paltry divisions 
thwart the hope of social fellowship, and outrage 
the idea of human unity which they pretend to 
teach. The Church was the bearer of faith only 
so long as it remained inknit in the body and 
texture of the old secular society. When the 
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Church ceased to be coterminous with human 
society, it lost the one thing of value it possessed 
—originality and ingenuousness of faith, the 
faith of St. Francis Assisi and of the Maid of 
Orleans, precisely the most modern and demo- 
cratic kind. Outside the Roman obedience, which 
may be considered the ritual of a cult, the shib- 
boleth of a caste, or the philosophy of a school, 
the sects have been for four hundred years mini- 
mizing their professions until now they are in- 
credible because they claim so little. Their de- 
mands upon the confidence of man have reached 
the most tenuous extreme. Their faith verges 
to infidelity, and the people turn doubting from 
their naves to cheer in the streets the name of 
Jesus. 

Scrutiny of life and the world has begotten 
in the modern man the need of a faith which the 
traditional doctors fail to supply—a faith which 
is indeed an adventure of the soul and a creative 
moral energy amid the mazes of the old world’s 
affairs—a faith which holds fast in despite of 
doubt and draws its strength from the prowess of 
its enemy; a faith which demands that this un- 
intelligible world be at bottom reasonable, that 
there be a justice above the ironies of experience; 
a faith which is the spring of science and of 
humanizing enterprises, and makes the great and 
noble ones among the strong love to be the ser- 
vants of the weak; a faith which sweetens and 
heartens life and believes in the forgiveness of 
sins and the communion of saints and sinners 
and the resurrection of the dead. All this, and 
more, Mr. Ferguson sees supplied in what he talks 
about as a Democratic Catholic Church. It is 
idle disputing whether the creation of his fancy 
be a new thing or the old. He is talking of 
revolution and a new foundation; he may really 
be preaching reform. For these notes of the 
Catholic Church of Mr. Ferguson’s dream, what 
are they but the notes of the ancient and primitive 
church of the first Christian centuries? 


The religious trusts are bankrupt, and the caste 
of goodness and truth is ripe for dissolution; but 
the Church in its original charter rises to the 
emergency of the world. The societies founded in 
particularism, exclusion and monopoly give place 
to a Catholic Church founded in the universal and 
the eternal, and in the essential and permanent 
characteristics of the human spirit. The churches 
of the past have been only types and symbols fore- 
shadowing—sometimes in glorious and -inspiring 
parable. sometimes in distorted and monstrous cari- 
cature—the Church catholic and democratic which 
is to comprehend the design of the universal spirit- 
ual revolution and establish the people in the be- 
ginnings of liberty. It has taken nearly nineteen 
hundred years for a catholic church to become a 
possibility. 

Catholicism is the taking in of the last man with 


confidence that for him, too, as well as for the rest, 
life has meaning and is reasonable; it is the taking 
in of the whole cosmos with confidence that it is 
all of one piece and hangs together to the last 
detail; it is the taking in of every human interest of 
body and soul in faith that the base and servile can 
be subdued to liberty, art and joy, and finally it is 
the embracing of all the ages in the belief that they 
have mutual and correlative significance and a cum- 
ulative purpose. 

Three notes and signs, which characterize—yes, 
constitute—the existing sects, will characterize and 
constitute the Church of the future by their un- 
precedented absence. The three essential notes of a 
sect are the attempted estabiishment of the sacred 
in separation from the secular, of good people in 
separation from bad people, and of true propositions 
in separation from false. The rise of the new cathol- 
icism is in the dawning conviction that these dis- 
tinctions, in so far as they are pregnant and fruit- 
ful, are self-vindicatory, and do not need to be 
institutionalized or established. The risk of losing 
the eternal things in the temporal things, of con- 
taminating the good by the touch of the evil, of 
missing the reality through too earnest a regard 
of the phenomenon—this is the intrinsic and in- 
evitable risk of faith, the trial and task of those 
who would live in the real world and build the City 
of the Soul. It is the faith of the religion of the 
Incarnation that the risks are not losses; that it is 
good to break the barriers and live out dangerously 
into the world. 

The Church shall discover the eternal in the flesh. 
It shall understand that civilization is the sum of all 
sacraments and the supreme and most intimate test 
of the spirits of men. It shall see in the problem of 
labor and bread the involute of every spiritual and 
eternal issue. The Church shall engross itself in 
materials, in the humanities, the courtesies and the 
arts. It shall work a new orientation of the com- 
mon law, shifting the legal point of view from 
property to persons, destroying the fetish of capital 
and denying the capitalist a hearing save as a mem- 
ber of the fraternity of work. 

It is the greatness of the age that it is engrossed 
in economics; that it sees in tangible things wrought 
by the labor of men, sacramental values, and the 
materials of religion. This is the beginning of a 
new order of things more beautiful and joyous than 
has yet been seen on the earth; for how was it 
possible to make the earth glorious while the poets 
and artists stood gazing into heaven? Now at 
length, after thousands of years of wistful longings 
for another world, there is hope that we may accept 
the situation and take time to put the earth in order. 
It is not because this earth is all, but because it is 
not all, and we can afford to be liberal, and because 
democracy has found a standing ground in the eter- 
nal from which it can exert a tremendous leverage 
upon all the old social snags. 

To bring justice and beauty upon the earth in 
wisdom, freedom and fearlessness of death, that is 
the whole ritual and service of the religion of the 
incarnation. Its theology is that a man is a son 
of God, and that his work is world-making as God's 
work is. 

Secondly, the Church will utterly shatter the caste 
of goodness and definitely abandon the attempt to 
mark a distinction between good persons and the 
bad. Its sacraments must be offered to all the 
humble and child-hearted without any kind of 
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stipulation of conformity or faintest implication of 
special sanctity. The Church will refuse to exercise 
what is called spiritual discipline, and it will jeal- 
ously guard its officers from the imputation of being 
particularly pious. 

For to be particularly pious is not merely phari- 
saic, it is flat paganism; it savors of the siege of 
Troy and the platitudes of Greek philosophers; it is 
fiying in the face of Christianity and making the 
clergy and all the communicants a jest. Its ideal 
goodness is ineffably good because, with unfaltering 
sweetness and strength, it confounds itself incon- 
tinently in the bad. 

The Church will regard itself as constitutionally 
coterminous with secular society. The point is not 
that the Church will strive to reach the very low 
and bad people—it has been trying to do that for 
a long time with curious and confused results; the 
point is that at last the dead-set to save souls will 
be abandoned; and instead of keeping up the hag- 
gard, weary chase, the Church will simply assume 
both the pursuers and the pursued—regarding them 
all alike as equal constituents of the commonwealth. 

The religion of democracy takes in all the people 
without exception, not because it is indifferent to 
moral and spiritual distinctions, and not because it 
holds that men are naturally good or even that 
everybody is sure to be saved. It is not because it 
makes light of the eternal and tragic issue between 
Jerusalem and Babylon, but because it would give 
its whole soul to that issue, that it has written upon 
its doorposts and the footpace of its altar: “Judge 
not,” “Unto this last,” and, “He was made sin.” 

And, in the third place, the Church will abandon 
the attempt to truss up and underpin the Truth, 
and will, on the contrary, repose in quiet strength 
upon those sills and girders of the universal frame 
which have been or hereafter shall be discovered. 
It will appear that the Truth is not a sacred deposit 
to be kept in a box under guard of priestly sene- 
schals, but a living, tremendous Thing—able to take 
care of Itself as well as of all who will trust it. 
Such is obviously the case with the truth of physics; 
so it is also with the truth of metaphysics. 

If what is called a lie will wear as well as the 
truth in the long run, it cannot be a lie. The truth 
at last must be proved in experience; there is after 
all no other credible proof. That an unbroken 
succession of mutes, dervishes and fakirs—or of 
prebendaries, deans and curates—have sworn to a 
thing for a thousand years is no proof. 


It is worth while spending a half hour with 
a man like this because he is a man, and because 
he has got something to say, though in the say- 
ing, he may struggle a bit. I am not quite sure 
that The Religion of Democracy is literature in 
any high sense. But then few would have recog- 
nized the Sword-song of Lameck as literature. 
Yet there are pieces of it that are worth volumes 
of the flabby, scribble-scramble stuff most of us 
spend our time reading nowadays. Take these: 


The sun does not make signs to the moon, and 
the stars do not beckon one another, but every- 
thing beckons the living soul. . . 

Do you wonder that the fine arts are overfine or 
underfine; that their beauty is wistful; that the 
literatures lapse and die, and the great scriptures 


of the world, given for joy, sound in our ears only 
of judgment; that history swirls in dizzy bewilder- 
ing cycles; that science is full of panic and terror, 
and philosophy is only a wan surmise? It is to 
be written on the sepulchers of the old cities: They 
took the bread of the poor, and they despised the 
souls of the laborers. . 

To see a man that is willing to die for love, that 
goes to meet death in the way, that makes a boast 
of pain, and, with perfect sweetness and sanity, 
celebrates defeat—that is to be witness of the 
palpable infinite. It is like an arrow passing swiftly 
up into the air and not returning; like the still 
energy of planets or the resistless growing of the 
grass, or like the haunting, thrilling murmur of 
remembered music that faded down the avenue as 
the soldiers went to war. You are left endlessly 
expectant. 

Pass around ‘the world at night over o sleeping 
cities and the wide, silent lands—New York, Chi- 
cago, Pekin, Calcutta, Paris, the farms, the in- 
numerable dwellings scattered over the steppes and 
prairies; note the pause and suspense, the prostra- 
tion of myriads of souls. This is the immemorial 
common prayer, the oldest ritual of faith, the orig- 
inal and universal sacrament. Dreams are the dis- 
temper of sleep, but the subconscious deeps of it 
are, it would seem, the recuperation of faith and 
the intimacy of God. Out of sleep the timeless man 
comes forth into time to accomplish the incarna- 
tion. The programme of valiant enterprise is to 
do what seems good in the morning, and the perfec- 
tion of faith is an utter confidence in the resources 
that are withdrawn behind the veil of sleep and 
death. 

The illusion of culture and pride is that sleep is 
the weakness and death the overthrow of life; but 
the discovery of humility and faith is that sleep 
and death are the ground in which life grows. 

Day by day, sunward, in vast procession—yet 
each going alone—the millions of the world pass 
through the gates of sleep into the universal sanc- 
tuary. Herein is a catholic communion without 
schism; under this serene dome are no divisions of 
interest. 

Day by day, a universal spiritual concord is typed 
in the unanimity of deep, dispassionate sleep. The 
day comes and the day’s work is to press upon 
the striving, conscious world the fulfillment of this 
prophecy, to cast into concrete images, wrought in 
the stuff of nature, the cool, sane promptings of 
receptive sleep. . . . 


I will use that last strain of music—such it is~ 
to waken the songs of another man of this man 
Ferguson’s own type and spirit. Here is Gerald 
Stanley Lee in a little book published five years 
ago* chanting of this same mystery of sleep. 


“Who giveth songs in the night.” One would 
know that David must have lain awake with those 
songs of his. The beautiful broken sleep of a 
Hebrew king floats down its music, and for thous- 
ands of years we sing, because David shared the 
shadow of the sun with the shining ones, and in 
their wakefulness remembered not his rest. 

O listening Night, when the children of mothers 


*The Shadow Christ. The Century Company. 
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are born, and the children of the sky come forth, 
and the songs of the heart, and the morning makes 
ready for Joy. 

O watching Night, when souls are unlocked with 
the dark and silence sojourns with men, when the 
wind goes forth a muffled footstep of the day, and 
Sleep—from down his eternal ways—Sleep has come 
to us, and Dream—the walking of God through 
sleep 

oO Eternal Night, O Infinite Face, bend low. The 
sun has wandered down the west. The tiny day 
has gone. 

No one would care what David did after reading 
these psalms. Hamlet saw the king praying. Ii 
he had heard him, he would have forgiven him. It 
would make a god a God to listen one day to the 
world, and a man could hardly overhear the human 
heart for a thousand years without a divine love 
in him. Any one would be a god who knew what 
a god knows. It has been wondered that God 
could come down to the earth. He could not help 
coming. There was a cross because He had lis- 
tened to David’s prayers. 


You would know instantly that these two are 
of a brotherhood. Mr. Lee has been writing long- 
er. He has written some of the finest and most 


beautiful things ever put into books. He is a 
mystic and a poet and a prophet. He talks across 
the centuries with mighty thoughts. The souls 


in heaven of events unborn speak to him out of 
the silence. The winds are out when he lifts 
his face in the night, and bring to him distant 
and unexpected music. Now Mr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Lee have long been pondering this question 
of democracy, and while one has been dreaming 
in the Capitol Park, the other has been walking 
the crowded downtown streets of New York and 
soothing his soul with hopes of the Man who 
would redeem us and our cities from the horrors 
of the mob we have become. He writes for the 
February Atlantic his dream of The Crowd Made 
Beautiful. You shall read it itself, if you will. 
You will see that it is the selfsame affair of 
Democracy and its spiritual side, only one man 
calls it Religion and the other Beauty. You will 
see also that the second member of the brother- 
hood shirks the problem no more than does the 
first. This civilization is a crowd civilization. 
The only beauty either in life or custom or art 
that such a civilization can have must be got by 
making the crowd beautiful. Lee looks for this 
to a man who shall be the Soul of the Crowd. 
Ferguson calls him the Man of the Modern Age, 
the Representative Democrat. The old-fashioned 
will still cali him Christ. 

He shall master the crowd and make it beautiful 
by glorying in all of its lives. His soul shall go up 
and down in it, crying: ‘“‘What a miracle is Man, 
that I should call him Brother, that I should com- 
mune with his spirit! The globe is his gate. The 


sea is flashed through with his thought. He warms 
himself with the hearts of mountains, and his hand 
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is upon the poles of the earth,—four thousand head- 
lights boring the night for him, the trail of their 
glimmering trains—hands of his hands, feet of his 
feet—flying and plying fate for him; while he lies 
in his bed and sleeps, dreams that he sleeps, dreams 
that he dreams, his will is on a thousand hills. Four 
thousand ships with their flocks of smoke, shut in 
with space by day, spirits of light by night, signal 
his soul on the roofs of skies beneath the boundaries 
of the earth.” 

When a man like this—the Maker of the Crowd- 
Beautiful—shall come to us, there will be No One 
to take him away. He shall haunt all life. To 
stand in the hurrying great highway shall be to be 
crowded and jostled by him. The ceaseless pour- 
ing of The Face of the Street—the long, hot, hiss- 
ing wave of it—on our souls, its awful current of 
pain and joy, shall be as the sweep of his heart 
upon us, flowing over us, gliding on with us. 

Whatever his singing may be, whether he 
prints it, or paints it, or builds it, the rhythm of 
the pavements shall be in it, and the footfall of 
the crowd. His soul shall be the boundless book 
of the street. 

In the roar of the street, as in some vast tran- 
scendent shell on the shore of the Day and the 
Night, we shall hear the songs of ages and nations, 
and of Death and Life, and, across —_ we cannot 
go and years that are not, the low, far singing of 
God. 

* * * * * * * 


The serious, thoughtful, audacious work of 
these two men—prophets and poets busy at a 
worthy endeavor—we commend to the attention 
of a dozen other young American writers who 
are fooling away their time.. 

For heaven’s sake, let us not all shoulder the 
problems of the universe, but equally for that 
high name’s sake, do let us all come face to face 
with something real and worth while. This land 
of ours is worth a literature, and none is in the 
making. This mighty continent is waiting the 
celebration of the inconceivably splendid trag- 
edies of which it has been the scene. It is not a 
question of writing social treatises or tracts on the 
new religion. Lee, with his literary grace, will 
win a little favor, but Ferguson will win nothing 
but the failure which generally distinguishes great 
causes from vulgar and successful ones. 

But here is the personal human story, its chap- 
ters being lived all about us, and you, young au- 
thors of America, are too much fine gentlemen to 
go about the telling of it in its splendid integrity. 
It is a new story in many ways and it simply has 
not been told at all. What literature calls out for 
to-day is a man who will face the whole scene, 
and dare to deal with it just as it is—a man who 
will play the whole game, a man who will sweep 
the horizon of conditions, customs, habits, beliefs, 
prejudices, motives and lives, master it in his 
thought, and then turn and show us how inevita- 
ble it all is—and how fine. 
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Mark Twain: 





An Inquiry" 


By WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLs 
Te 


So far as I know, Mr. Clemens is the first 
writer to use in extended writing the fashion 
we all use in thinking, and to set down the thing 
that comes into his mind without fear or favor 
of the thing that went before, or the thing that 
may be about to follow. I, for instance, in put- 
ting this paper together, am anxious to observe 
some sort of logical order, to discipline such 
impressions and notions as I have of the subject 
into a coherent body which shall march column- 
wise to a conclusion obvious if not inevitable 
from the start. But Mr. Clemens, if he were 
writing it, would not be anxious to do any such 
thing. He would take whatever offered itself to 
his hand out of that mystical chaos, that divine 
ragbag, which we call the mind, and leave the 
reader to look after relevancies and sequences for 
himself. These there might be, but not of that 
hard and fast sort which I am eager to lay hold 
of, and the result would at least be satisfactory 
to the author, who would have shifted the whole 
responsibility to the reader, with whom it belongs, 
at least as much as with the author. In other 
words, Mr. Clemens uses in work on the larger 
scale the method of the elder essayists, and you 
know no more where you are going to bring up 
in The Innocents Abroad or Following the Equa- 
tor than in an essay of Montaigne. The end you 
arrive at is the end of the book, and you reach 
it amused but edified, and sorry for nothing but 
to be there. It is not certain that this method is 
of design with Mr. Clemens. It is imaginable 
that he pursues it from no wish but to have 
pleasure of his work, and not to fatigue either 
himself or his reader; and his method may be 
the secret of his vast popularity, but it cannot 
be the whole secret of it. There is no doubt that 
people like things that have at least the appear- 
ance of not having been drilled into line. An 
instinct of something chaotic, ironic, empiric in 
the order of experience seems to have been the 
inspiration of our humorist’s art, and what finally 
remains with the reader, after all the joking and 
laughing, is not merely the feeling of having had 
a mighty good time, but the conviction that he has 
got the worth of his money. 

But his great charm is his absolute freedom 
in a region where most of us are fettered and 
shackled by immemorial convention. He saunters 
out into the trim world of letters, and lounges 
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across its neatly kept paths, and walks about on 
the grass at will, in spite of all the signs that 
have been put up from the beginning of litera- 
ture, warning people of dangers and penalties for 
the slightest trespass. 

One of the characteristics I observe in him is 
his single-minded use of words, which he employs 
as Grant did to express the plain, straight mean- 
ing their common acceptance has given them, with 
no regard to their structural significance or their 
philological implications. He writes English as 
if it were a primitive and not a derivative lan- 
guage, without Gothic or Latin or Greek behind 
it, or German and French beside it. The result 
is the English in which the most vital works of 
English literature are cast, rather than the Eng- 
lish of Milton, and Thackeray, and Mr. Henry 
James. I do not say that the English of the 
authors last named is less than vital, but only 
that it is not the most vital. It is scholarly and 
conscious; it knows who its grandfather was; it 
has the refinement and subtlety of an old patri- 
ciate. You will not have with it the widest sug- 
gestion, the largest human feeling, or perhaps the 
loftiest reach of imagination, but you will have 
the keen joy that exquisite artistry in words can 
alone impart, and that you will not have in Mark 
Twain. What you will have in him is a style 
which is as personal, as biographical as the style 
of any one who has written, and expresses a 
civilization whose courage of the chances, the 
preferences, the duties, is not the measure of its 
essential modesty. It has a thing to say, and it 
says it in the word that may be the first, or 
second, or third choice, but will not be the in- 
strument of the most fastidious ear, the most 
delicate and exacting sense, though it will be the 
word that surely and strongly conveys intention 
from the author’s mind to the reader’s. It is the 
Abraham Lincolnian word, not the Charles Sum- 
nerian; it is American, Western. 

Now that Mark Twain has become a fame so 
world-wide, we should be in some danger of for- 
getting, but for his help, how entirely American 
he is, and we have already forgotten, perhaps, 
how truly Western he is, though his work, from 
first to last, is always reminding us of the fact. 
But here I should like to distinguish. It is not 
alone in its generous humor, with more honest 
laughter in it than humor ever had in the world 
till now, that his work is so Western: Any one 
who has really known the West (and really to 
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knew it one must have lived it), is aware of the 
profoundly serious, the almost tragical strain 
which is the fundamental tone in the movement 
of such music as it has. Up to a certain point, 
in the presence of the mystery which we call 
life, it trusts and hopes and laughs; beyond that 
it doubts and fears, but it does not cry. It is 
more likely to laugh again, and in the work of 
Mark Twain there is little of the pathos which 
is supposed to be the ally of humor, little suffusion 
of apt tears from the smiling eyes. It is too 
sincere for that sort of play; and if after the 
doubting and the fearing it laughs again, it is 
with a suggestion of that resentment which youth 
feels when the disillusion from its trust and hope 
comes, and which is the grim second-mind of the 
West in the presence of the mystery. It is not 
so much the race-effect as the region-effect ; it is 
not the Anglo-American finding expression; it is 
the Westerner, who is not more thoroughly the 
creature of circumstances, of conditions, but far 
more dramatically their creature, than any prior 
man. He found himself placed in them and under 
them, so near to a world in which the natural 
and primitive was obselete, that while he could 
not escape them, neither could he help challeng- 
ing them. The inventions, the appliances, the im- 
provements of the modern world invaded the 
hoary eld of his rivers and forests and prairies, 
and while he was still a pioneer, a hunter, a 
trapper, he found himself confronted with the 


financier, the scholar, the gentleman. They 


seemed to him, with the world they represented, 
at first very droll, and he laughed. Then they set 
him thinking, and as he never was afraid of any- 
thing, he thought over the whole field, and de- 
manded explanations of all his prepossessions, of 
equality, of humanity, of representative govern- 
ment and revealed religion. When they had not 
their answers ready, without accepting the con- 
ventions of the modern world as solutions or in 
any manner final, he laughed again, not mock- 
ingly, but patiently, compassionately. Such, or 
somewhat like this, was the genesis and evolution 
of Mark Twain. 

Missouri was Western, but it was also South- 
crn, not only in the institution of slavery, to the 
custom and acceptance of which Mark Twain was 
born and bred without any applied doubt of its 
divinity, but in the peculiar social civilization 
of the older South from which his native State 
was settled. It would be reaching too far out 
to claim that American humor, of the now pre- 
vailing Western type, is of Southern origin, but 
without staying to attempt it I will say that I 
think the fact could be established; and I think 
one of the most notably Southern traits of Mark 


Twain’s humor is its power of seeing the fun of 
Southern seriousness, but this vision did not come 
to him till after his liberation from neighborhood 
in the vaster far West. He was the first, if not 
the only man of his section, to betray a con- 
sciousness of the grotesque absurdities in the 
Southern inversion of the civilized ideals in be- 
half of slavery, which must have them upside 
down in order to walk over them safely. No 
American of Northern birth or breeding could 
have imagined the spiritual struggle of Huck Finn 
in deciding to help the negro Jim to his freedom, 
even though he should be forever despised as a 
negro thief in his native town, and perhaps 
eternally lost through the blackness of his sin. 
No Northerner could have come so close to the 
heart of a Kentucky feud, and revealed it so per- 
fectly, with the whimsicality playing through its 
carnage, or could have so brought us into the 
presence of the sardonic comi-tragedy.of the 
squalid little river town where the store-keeping 
magnate shoots down his drunken tormentor in 
the arms of the drunkard’s daughter, and then 
cows with bitter mockery the mob that comes 
to lynch him. The strict religiosity compatible 
in the Southwest with savage precepts of conduct 
is something that could make itself known in 
its amusing contrast only to the native South- 
westerner, and the revolt against it is as constant 
in Mark Twain as the enmity to New England 
orthodoxy is in Dr. Holmes. But he does not 
take it with such serious resentment as Dr. 
Holmes is apt to take his inherited Puritanism, 
and it may be therefore that he is able to do it 
more perfect justice, and impart it more abso- 
lutely. At any rate there are no more vital pas- 
sages in his fiction than those which embody char- 
acter as it is affected for good as well as evil 
by the severity of the local Sunday-schooling and 
church-going. 

It was not till he had written Tow Sawyer that 
he could be called a novelist. Even now I think 
ke should rather be called a romancer, though 
such a book as Huckleberry Finn takes itself out 
of the order of romance and places itself with 
the great things in picaresque fiction. Still it is 
more poetic than picaresque, and of a deeper 
psychology. The probable and credible soul that 
the author divines in the son of the town drunk- 
ard is one which we might each own brother, 
and the art which portrays this nature at first 
hand in the person and language of the hero, 
without pose or affectation, is fine art. In the 
boy’s history the author’s fancy works realistically 
to an end as high as it has reached elsewhere, if 
not higher; and I, who like The Connecticut Yan- 
kee at King Arthur’s Court so much, have half 
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a mind to give my whole heart to Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Both Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer wan- 
der in episodes loosely related to the main story, 
but they-are of a closer and more logical advance 
from the beginning to the end than the fiction 
which preceded them, and which I had almost 
forgotten to name before them. We owe to The 
Gilded Age a type in Colonel Mulberry Sellers 
which is as likely to endure as any fictitious char- 
acter of our time. It embodies the sort of Ameri- 
canism which survived through the Civil War, 
and characterized in its boundlessly credulous, 
fearlessly adventurous, unconsciously burlesque 
excess the period of political and economic ex- 
pansion which followed the war. Colonel Sellers 
was, in some rough sort, the America of that 
day, which already seems so remote, and is best 
imaginable through him. Yet the story itself 
was of the fortuitous structure of what may be 
called the autobiographical books, such as The 
Innocents Abroad and Roughing It. Its desultory 
and accidental character was heightened by the 
coéperation of Mr. Clemens’ fellow humorist, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and such coherence as 
it had was weakened by the diverse qualities of 
their minds and their irreconcilable ideals in lit- 
erature. These never combined to a sole effect 
or to any variety of effects that left the reader 
very clear what the story was all about; and yet 
from the cloudy solution was precipitated at least 
one character which, as I have said, seems of as 
lasting substance and lasting significance as any 
which the American imagination has evolved 
from the American environment. 

If Colonel Sellers is Mr. Clemens’ supreme in- 
vention, as it seems to me, I think that his The 
Connecticut Yankee is his greatest achievement in 
the way of a greatly imagined and symmetrically 
developed romance. Of all the fanciful schemes 
in fiction it pleases me most, and I give myself 
with absolute delight to its notion of a keen East 
Hartford Yankee finding himself, by a retroac- 
tionary spell, at the court of King Arthur of 
Britain, and becoming part of the sixth century 
with all the customs and ideas of the nineteenth 
in him and about him. The field for humanizing 
satire which this scheme opens is illimitable; but 
the ultimate achievement, the last poignant touch, 
the most exquisite triumph of the book, is the 
return of the Yankee to his own country, with 
his look across the gulf of ages at the period of 
which he had been a part and his vision of the 
sixth century woman he had loved holding their 
child in her arms. 

It is a great fancy, transcending in esthetic 
beauty the invention in The Prince and Pauper, 


with all the delightful and affecting implications 
of that charming fable, and excelling the heart- 
rending story in which Joan of Arc lives and 
prophesies and triumphs and suffers. She is in- 
deed realized to the modern sense as few figures 
of the past have been realized in fiction; and is 
none the less of her time and of ail time because 
her supposititious historian is so recurrently of 
ours. After Sellers, and Huck Finn, and Tom 
Sawyer, and the Connecticut Yankee, she is the 
author’s finest creation; and if he had succeeded 
in portraying no other woman nature, he would 
have approved himself its fit interpreter in her. 
I do not think he succeeds so often with that 
nature as with the boy nature or the man nature, 
apparently because it does not interest him so 
much. He will not trouble himself to make wom- 
en talk like women at all times; oftentimes they 
talk too much like him, though the simple, homely 
sort express themselves after their kind; and 
Mark Twain does not always write men’s dialogue 
as well as he might. He is apt to burlesque the 
lighter colloquiality, and it is only in the more 
serious and most tragical junctures that his peo- 
ple utter themselves with veracious simplicity and 
dignity. There are things in him that shock, 
and more things that we think shocking, but 
this may not be so much because of their nature, 
as because of our want of naturalness; they 
wound our conventions rather than our convic- 
tions. As most women are more the subjects of 
convention than men, his humor is not for most 
women; but I have a theory that when women 
like it they like it far beyond men. Its very 
excess must satisfy that demand of their insatiate 
nerves for something that there is enough of; but 
I offer this conjecture with instant readiness to 
withdraw it under correction. What I feel rather 
surer of is that there is something finally feminine 
in the inconsequence of his ratiocination, and his 
beautiful confidence that we shall be able to fol- 
low him to his conclusion in all those turnings 
and twistings and leaps and bounds, by which 
his mind carries itself to any point but that he 
seems aiming at. Men, in fact, are born of 
women, and possibly Mark Twain owes his liter- 
ary method to the colloquial style of some far 
ancestress who was more concerned in getting 
there, and amusing herself on the way, than in 
ordering her steps. 

The West, when it began to put itself into lit- 
erature, could do so without the sense, or the 
apparent sense, of any older or politer world out- 
side of it; whereas the East was always looking 
fearfully over its shoulder at Europe, and anxious 
to account for itself as well as represent itself. 
No such anxiety as this entered Mark Twain's 
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mind, and it is not claiming too much for the 
Western influence upon American literature to 
say that the final liberation of the East from 
this anxiety is due to the West, and to its ignorant 
courage or its indifference to its difference from 
the rest of the world. It would not claim to 
be superior, as the South did, but it could claim 
to be humanly equal, or rather it would: make no 
claim at all, but would simply be, and what it was, 
show itself without holding itself responsible for 
not being something else. 

The Western boy of forty or fifty years ago 
grew up so close to the primeval woods or fields 
that their inarticulate poetry became part of his 
being, and he was apt to deal simply and uncriti- 
cally with literature when he turned to it, as he 
dealt with nature. He took what he wanted, and 
left what he did not like; he used it for the play- 
ground, not the workshop of his spirit. Some- 
thing like this I find true of Mark Twain in pecu- 
liar and uncommon measure. I do not see any 
proof in his books that he wished at any time 
to produce literature, or that he wished to re- 
produce life. When filled up with an experience 
that deeply interested him, or when provoked by 
some injustice or absurdity that intensely moved 
him, he burst forth, and the outbreak might be 
altogether humorous, but it was more likely to 
be humorous with a groundswell of seriousness 
carrying it profoundly forward. In all there is 
something curiously, not very definably, elemental, 
which again seems to me Western. He behaves 
himself as if he were the firet man who was ever 
up against the proposition in hand. He deals as 
newly, for instance, with the relations of Shelley 
to his wife, and with as personal and direct an 
indignation as if they had never attracted critical 
attention before; and this is the mind or the mood 
which he brings to all literature. Life is another 
affair with him; it is not a discovery, not a sur- 
prise; every one else knows how it is; but here 
is a new world, and he explores it with a ramping 
joy, and shouts for the reader to come on and 
sce how, in spite of all the lies about it, it is the 
same old world of men and women, with really 
nothing in it but their passions and prejudices and 
hypocrisies. At heart he was always deeply and 
essentially romantic, and once must have expected 
life itself to be a fairy dream. When it did not 
turn out so he found it tremendously amusing still, 
and his expectation not the least amusing thing 
in it, but without rancour, without grudge or bit- 
terness in his disillusion, so that his latest word 
is as sweet as his first. He is deeply and essen- 
tially romantic in his literary conceptions, but 
when it comes to working them out he is help- 
lessly literal and real; he is the impassioned 
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lover, the helpless slave of the concrete. For 
this reason, for his wish, his necessity, first to 
ascertain his facts, his logic is as irresistible as 
his laugh. Here is a man of strong convictions, 
clear ideas and ardent sentiments, based mainly 
upon common sense of extraordinary depth and 
breadth. 

The exceptional observer must have known from 
the beginning that he was a thinker of courageous 
criginality and penetrating sagacity, even when 
he seemed to be joking; but in the process of 
time it has come to such a pass with him that 
the wayfaring man can hardly shirk knowledge 
of the fact. The fact is thrown into sudden and 
picturesque relief by his return to his country 
after the lapse of time long enough to have let 
a new generation grow up in knowledge of him. 
Looking back over his work now, the later reader 
would probably be able to point out to earlier 
readers the evidence of a constant growth in the 
direction of something like recognized authority 
in matters of public import, especially those that 
were subject to the action of the public con- 
science as well as the public interest, until now 
hardly any man writing upon such matters is 
heard so willingly by all sorts of men. 

But it would be rather awful if the general 
recognition of his prophetic function should im- 
plicate the renunciation of the humor that has 
endeared him to mankind. It would be well for 
his younger following to beware of reversing the 
error of the elder, and taking everything in ear- 
nest, as these once took nothing in earnest from 
him. To reverse that error would not be always 
to find his true meaning, and perhaps we shall 
best arrive at this by shunning each other’s mis- 
takes. In the light of the more modern apprecia- 
tion, we elders may be able to see some things 
seriously that we once thought pure drolling, and 
from our experience his younger admirers may 
learn to receive as drolling some things that 
they might otherwise accept as preaching. What 
we all should wish to do is to keep Mark Twain 
what he has always been: a comic force unique 
in the power of charming us out of our cares 
and troubles, united with as potent an ethic sense 
of the duties, public and private, which no man 
denies in himself without being false to other 
men. I think we may hope for the best he can 
do to help us deserve our self-respect, without 
forming Mark Twain societies to read philan- 
thropic meanings into his jokes, or studying the 
Jumping Frog as the allegory of an imperializing 
Republic. I trust the time may be far distant 
when the Meditation at the Tomb of Adam shall 
be memorized and declaimed by ingenuous youth 
as a mystical appeal for human solidarity. 
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Choice Verse 


PN icdiccsdewssccsvessave ee Frederick Lawrence Knowles 


Oh, who shall write the voyages down 
Where dragon-flies set sail and drown? 
Who knows the rigging of the craft 
Where fare the fat moths, drunk and daft? 
Oh, come, historian of the sky! 
Name us the navies of the fly, 
And trace the pathways up the blue 
Where prayers arise, where Ariel flew, 
Which Shelley’s sun-wooed skylark knew; 
Show us the canvas, gossamer-thin, 
Which wafts the dream-boat, Might Have Been— 
Fathom the leagues of ether-sea, 
And write the Odyssey of a bee! 
‘ 


A Child of the Woods........++- Charlotte Becher............Outing 


He knew the first sweet wood-note of the thrush, 

The first pale wind-flower hidden in the grass; 

The little shrines where fire-flies saying mass 

Swing low their censers through the marshland’s 
bush; 

The quickened sound before the poignant hush 

Which preludes charges at old earth’s cuirass— 

That magic moment when the seasons pass 

And all live things to newer promise rush. 

He loved the bob-o-link’s familiar call, 

The friendly clover nodding to the bees; 

The tiger-lilies flaunting, gay and tall, 

Their motley coats of spotted harmonies; 

And when the night lay on the forests grim, 

He heard the tree-tops croon a song for him. 


Bestowals...,.Madeline 8. Bridges...... Woman's Home Companion 


Dear, I would be to you the breath of balm 
That sighs from folded blossoms, wet with dew; 
The day’s first dawn-ray I would be to you— 
The starlight’s cheery gleam, the moonlight’s calm. 


I would be as a pillow to your cheek, 
When toil is done, and care hath ceased to grieve; 
I would be the dear dream your soul doth seek, 
The dream whose joy no waking hour can give. 


When strength is ebbing and the road is long 
I would be the firm staff, within your hand; 
A pillar of cloud in a sun-beaten land, 
A pillar of fire, where night's black shadows throng. 


Last, at Death’s threshold, tender, faithful—Nay! 
What need to tell that which heart’s truth hath 
shown? 
Is not all said, beloved, when I say 
“IT love you” being woman, and your own? 
New Eng. Magazine 


The World's in the Heart...Lawrence Gilman... 


What do you say: “’Tis autumn, 

And the trees have been bare for long?” 
Nay, it is radiant summer; 

My heart sings a lover’s song. 


What do you say: “’Tis spring-time. 
And the orchard’s in bloom on the hill?” 
Nay, it is cheerless winter; 
My songs of love are still. 


NIL... 5 cnc anu ndaniobarseumeseuts Frank Sewell 


Kindly the moss has closed its saddened eyes, 
For it shall seek in vain in that wild wood 
The maid who poured the pure milk and the wine 
On that blest spot whose boundary it told, 
To-day the ivy, hops, and bryony 
Climbing around the ruin of a god, 

Careless if it be Hermes, Faun, or Pan, 
Twist their green scroll across its bruised brow. 
See how the sunlight still caressing it 
Has laid two gold spots on its snub-nosed face! 
The mad vine laughs there as with reddened lips, 
And, marvellous change, a passing breath of wind, 
The leaves, the shifting sunlight and the shade 
Have turned the broken stone to living god. 


a ee ieevibissecueiebesesenaisers daseed T. E. Brown 


I was in heaven one day when all the prayers 
Came in, and angels bore them up the stairs 
Unto the place where he 
Who was ordained such ministry 
Should sort them so that in that palace bright 
The presence-chamber might be duly dight; 
For they were like to flowers of various bloom; 
And a divinest fragrance filled the room. 


Then did I see how the great sorter chose 
One flower that seemed to me a hedgling rose, 
And from that tangled press 
Of that irregular loveliness 
Set it apart—and “This,” I heard him say, 
“Is for the Master”: so upon his way 
He would have passed; then I to him: 
“Whence is this rose, O thou of cherubim 
The chiefest?”’—“Know’st thou not?” he said, and 
smiled, 
“This is the first prayer of a little child.” 


BNO inn no i0dnnsncscewentesecdvcsiisevesas Alice W. Brotherton 


A song welled up in the singer’s heart 
Like a song in the throat of a bird, 

And loud he sang, and far it rang, 
For his heart was strangely stirred; 

And he sang for the very joy of song, 
With no thought of one who heard. 


Within the listener's wayward soul 
A heavenly patience grew, 

He fared on his way with a benison 
On the singer, who never knew 

How the careless song of an idle hour 
Has shaped a life anew. 


The Apple-Barrel...........- Cierte 6, GABOR... .cccscecs Lippincett's 


It stood in the cellar low and dim, 
Where the cobwebs swept and swayed, 
Holding the store from bough and limb 
At the feet of autumn laid. 
And oft, when the days were short and drear 
And the north wind shrieked and roared, 
We children sought in the corner, here, 
And drew on the toothsome hoard. 
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For thus through the long, long winter-time 
It answered our every call 

With wine of the summer’s golden prime 
Sealed by the hand of fall. 

The best there was of the earth and air, 
Of rain and sun and breeze, 

Changed to a pippin sweet and rare 
By the art of the faithful trees. 


A wonderful barrel was this, had we 
Its message but rightly heard, 
Filled with the tales of wind and bee, 
Of cricket and moth and bird; 
Rife with the bliss of the fragrant June 
When skies were soft and blue; 
Thronged with the dreams of a harvest moon 
O’er fields drenched deep with dew. 


O homely barrel, I'd fain essay 
Your marvellous skill again; 

Take me back to the past, I pray, 
As willingly now as then;— 

Back to the tender morns and eves, 
The noontides warm and still, 

The fleecy clouds and the spangled leaves 
Of the orchard over the hill. 


Indignation....... .»eHarry Lyman Koopman.,......++. Morrow Songs 


Shock old proprieties, cross local forms, 
How Indignation in a moment storms! 
Lie, cheat, bribe, steal, thrust orphans out of doors, 
And Indignation in its armchair snores. 


The Weadew ...ccccccccsesccccccccccccecvcesocs Chas. Elmer Jenney 


‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief,’ 
Which do you ’spose ’twill be? 

‘Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief,’ 
Oh, he will marry me. 

There goes a butterfly, yellow and black, 
Isn't he pretty, oh my! 

Where is my hat? Oh, here on my back. 
Come on. We'll catch it. Let’s try. 

There! It’s flown off and over the wall. 
Aren't you tired? Let’s rest. 

We'll hide here where the grass is tall, 
And play we are birds in a nest. 

Ugh, there's a bug right down by my toe. 
No, it’s a cricket. I say, 

Won't the men scold when they come here 

to mow, 

Because we have trampled the hay. 

Say. can you make such a loud squealy noise 
With a blade of grass and your thumbs? 

I learned to do it from some of the boys. 
This one, I tell you, just hums. 

I'm going to roll you over and over, 
Now don’t kick out your feet. 

Oh, see, here is a four-leaf clover; 
Who's the first boy I'll meet?” 


Two little pinafored gypsy maids 
Out in the meadow green, 

Rollicking, romping, making raids, 
Treasures of summer to glean, 

Astrologers gay in the warm mid-day 
Of the star-flecked daisy field 

Read fortunes bright by the rays of white 
And the disks of the golden shield. 


One by one as the petals fall 
From their fingers’ brief caress 
A fate is sealed beyond recall 
To burden, or bear, or bless. 
One for happiness, one for grief, 
One for you and me, 
“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief,” 
Which do you ’spose ’twill be? 


Early Spring Rains inJapan..,...Mary M'Neil Fenollosa,..... Critic 


Before the strongest cherry-bloom 

Has burst its silver coat of mail, 
From sky to earth is spread a loom 

To weave the Spring-time’s bridal veil. 


The loom is hung from star to star; 
The threads are silver wires of rain; 
And tender winds the handmaids are, 
Who, sighing, weave, then pause again. 


I hear their shuttles in the trees; 
The sunshine lends them strands of gold; 
While light and high above their knees 
Rise bridal garments, fold on fold. 


And now among the misty bowers 

The loom has stopped,—the cuckoos sing,— 
On airy paths of cherry flowers 

Come viewless—yet so sure—the Spring! 


Ce hictadscitemencs Margaret Robins,.........000 Delineator 


We sailed down the track of the moon last night, 
My love and I— 

Down the trail of silvery, broken light, 
Till it merged in sky. 

And the misty mountain-tops above 
And the deeps below 

Were wrapped in the witching charm that love 
And the moon bestow. 

No wings on our barque, save Time’s, yet we flew 
Through the shimmering tide: 

And the moon climbed high; but we only knew 
We were side by side. 

And the moon sank low and dark shadows slept 
On the river’s breast; 

3ut we only knew that our troth we kept 
And our love was rest. 


DRiscwicnsws William Ordway Partridge..... eeeee. Home Journal 


Mysterious thought of God, and part of all 
Framed in a double mold, so finely dressed 
And yet so feeble and so prone to fall, 
His heart the kingdom of love’s holiest rest 
Or torn with passion and unending throes, 
Playing with life as childhood plays and mars, 
Not caring whence he comes nor where he goes, 
Yet conscious of a call beyond the stars; 


Immortal, mortal man, who then can paint 
Or read him, who can measure his domain? 
Though pinned to earth, his soul brooks no restraint, 
But leaps from world to world—come peace or 
pain: 
A blot or smile upon the face of God. 
He clings to Heaven while earth piles high her sod. 
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Brief Comment: 


——Mr. Wm. Le Queuwx is at work on his new 

story, which is to follow Kipling’s Kim as a serial 
in Cassell’s. 
Professor Sabatier, in an article in the 
Journal de Geneva, asserts that Sienkiewicz got 
all his lore and local color for Quo Vadis from 
Renan. 





Mr. Irving Bachelor’s story, D’ry and I, 
deals with the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and with conditions of life which French 
refugees, coming with their baronial ideas, found 
in northern New York. Two types appear in it: 
the Yankee, quaint of speech, rugged and wise, 
and the modified cavalier with his romantic tem- 
perament. It will run serially in The Century, 
and be published by The Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 








Was John Smith a great traveler or simply 
a liar—Captain John Smith of the Pocahontas 
story? “The True Travels, Adventures and Ob- 
servations of Captain John Smith in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America from 1593 to 1629” 
proves him either a wonderful colonizer and 
statesman, or a skillful fictionist. Miss Katherine 
Pearson Wood has taken up the question and will 
undertake to set forth the truth in a volume 
which Messrs. Doubleday, Page and Co. are soon 
to publish: The Adventures of John Smith. 

——Volumes of literary criticism have not 
usually proven popular. The essays which Mr. 
Brander Matthews is about to publish under 
the title, The Historical Novel, ought to be, per- 
haps will be, widely read. Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are the publishers. This house will 
also soon issue the third and final revision of Mr. 
Matthews’ French Dramatists of the Nineteenth 
Century, originally published twenty years ago. 

——Edward W. Townsend has changed the 
name of his new novel to Days Like These, and 
Harpers will issue it immediately. It is a story 
of life in New York City to-day under the in- 
fluence of Wall street affairs, and the sensational 
conditions of finance, industry and politics which 
have recently prevailed. 

——Robert Herrick, author of The Web of 
Life, a Chicago story which last summer called 
out extreme adverse local comment, has written 
Jock o’Dreams, which the Macmillan Co. will 
shortly publish. Its heroine is a daughter of an 
Ohio manufacturer. 

Sir Wemyss Reid, one of the closest 





friends of William Black, is writing the novelist’s 
life. 


Literary Sayings and Doings 


Robert Hichens has finished a book which 
he will call The Prophet of Berkeley Square. 
He is said to be at his work in the desert, in 
company with two Arabs and a negro cook. 

Neil Munro has a story entitled Shoes of 
Fortune in press. 

Brentano’s announces for immediate publi- 
cation a fiction which they declare will excite un- 
usual interest and attention. The title of the 
book is The Story of Sarah, and the writer, Miss 
l‘oster, has a name new in the literary world. The 
scenes are located in a seaport on the Atlantic 
coast; there are some realistic character studies 
of types, and of course a love story. 

The London Daily Mail asserts that Rud- 
yard Kipling is about to dramatize The Jungle 
Book. The possibilities opened by this announce- 
ment are dreadful. From another source comes 
the announcement that Omar Khayyam is being 
prepared for the stage. 

The Sonnets to a Wife which have been 
running for some time in The Mirror, St. Louis, 
are now stated to be the work of Mr. Ernest 
McGaffey. They are of such fine and serious 
quantity that Current Literature will in its next 
issue call general attention to their unusual merit. 
A curious book by Miss Mayo comes from 
Brentano’s. Our Fate and the Zodiac seems to 
be a modern astrological treatise. It rewards 
the uninformed mind with astonishing details re- 
garding the characteristics, tastes and tendencies 
of those born under different signs, with direc- 
tions for appropriate conduct. 

——Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue in March, 
under the title, The Diary of a Freshman, a book 
dealing with college life, by the author of Har- 
vard Tales. 

Jeremiah Curtin, of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution, widely 
known as the translator of Quo Vadis, has ar- 
rived in San Francisco on his way to Washing- 
ton, after a tour of the world, during which he 
closely studied an interesting Mongol tribe, known 
as the Buriats, who, to the number of 200,000, 
inhabit the country to the west of Lake Baikal. 
Mr. Curtin says Sienkiewicz will soon issue, in 
English, a sequel to Quo Vadis. 

Paul Heyse, who is noted among the Ger- 
mans for his portraiture of women and love affairs, 
explains in his recently published Memoirs that 
the key to his love stories is not to be found in 
his personal experiences. He had only three 
love affairs, the object of the first, when he was 
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a student, having been a grandniece of Goethe’s 
Charlotte von Stein. His other two loves were 
two young women who subsequently became his 
first and second wife. 
The title of the next romance by Mr. H. G. 
Wells will be A Sea Lady. 
Sir John Tenniell, who lately retired from 
the staff of Punch, has prepared a book of 
reminiscences. 
Maarten Maartens has finished a novel 
which is certain to add to the reputation which 
he already has among the thoughtful and dis- 
criminating. It is a work in which the author 
ieaves his familiar Dutch scenes for part of 
the time, and watches the developments in South- 
ern Europe of one of the most complicated and 
distressing of possible tragedies. 
Music lovers will be interested in the an- 
nouncement made by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of a 
series of Musicians’ Biographies. The volumes 
so far arranged for are The Life of Schumann, 
by Richard Aldrich, a musical critic whose work 
is better known to the music-loving public of 
this city than his name, and who is particularly 
well versed in the literature of music; The Life of 
Wagner, by W. J. Henderson; The Life of Schu- 
bert, by W. H. Hadow, and The Life of Bach, 
by Sir Hubert Parry. 
Anthony Hope is reported as in poor 
health. He continues to write, but limits his 
engagements as much as possible. 
The London Atheneum has a new editor 
in the person of Mr. Vernon Rendall, who has 
been sub-editor for the last four years. Mr. Mac- 
coll, who retires, has had charge of the Atheneum 
for thirty-five years. 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page and Mrs. Page 
are spending the winter in Egypt. 
Mr. William Archer has edited a new edi- 
tion of Henryk Ibsen’s prose dramas which will 
be published by Walter Scott. The translations 
have been revised with a view to reproducing the 
finer shades of the poet’s meaning more accurately 
than was done in the edition of ten years ago. 
——Bret Harte lives a quiet life in a big resi- 
dential hotel in Lancaster Gate. He is extremely 
retired in habit, rarely going into society of any 
kind, and never leaving London. His only recrea- 
tion seems to be walking in Kensington Gardens. 
The Rev. H. R. Haweis, of London, a 
clergyman-author of wide and scholarly repute, 
is dead. 
Mr. John Long, of London, announces the 
publication of a new novel entitled The Master 
Sinner. Its author is described as a well-known 
writer who prefers to remain unknown. The 
book is dedicated to those inspired persons who 
































quarrel among themselves while attempting to 
save the world by means of religious novels, 
and we are assured that the story is a tale of 
weird and appalling intensity. 

Horace W. Keller, who has been editor o 
The Green Bag since its founding thirteen years 
ago, has resigned. His successor has been found 
in Mr. Thomas Tileston Baldwin. 

Some interest has been felt as to whether, 
in view of the line whichhas been recently crossed, 
The Nineteenth Century would think it expedient 
to change its title. The difficulty has been solved 
by Mr. Knowles by the insertion after the pres- 
ent title of the two words—And After. On the 
title page now appears a medallion made of a 
Janus head, one face that of an aged man, the 
other that of a young girl. The title The Twen- 
tieth Century remains still unclaimed by any 
weighty publication. 

Eugene Field’s encouragement to F. Mar- 
ion Crawford, based on the fact that the new Con- 
gregational Library contains room for four mi!- 
lion volumes, has not been unavailing. Mr. 
Crawford’s thirty-sixth novel, In the Palace of 
the King, has passed the hundred thousand. mark ; 
it has been dramatized by Lorimer Stoddard, and 
is being played in New York, with Viola Allen 
in the leading role. 

A new monthly to be called The Thrush 
is announced from London. It is an interesting 
departure from ordinary literary ventures; it is 
to be made up entirely of hitherto unpublished 
poetry, and is to be popular in character. The 
prospectus seem to indicate that much of its 
material may be of that class from which Mr. 
James L. Ford once proposed to make up a maga- 
zine to be called The Rejected. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is on a lecture 
tour in this country. At present he is in the 
West. Mr. Le Gallienne is less conspicuous 
in es and manner than it was his wont 
to be. 




















Captain Mahan is said to be a hard worker 
on all occasions. A fellow passenger with him 
on a recent trip across declares that the distin- 
guished writer might be seen daily with a packet 
of foolscap paper and a fountain pen, in the 
saloon or the smoking-room, hard at work. 

At the London Institution lately Mr. Coul- 
son Kernahan told this story. When Tennyson 
was nearly sixty years of age and at the height 
of his fame, Mr. Moxham, a publisher, ap- 
proached Doré and asked him to illustrate Idylls 
of the King. Doré considered the proposition 
for a while and then remarked, “By the way, 
who is this Mr. Tennyson?” ; 7 
The New World has been discontinued. 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


It is asserted that in the composition of Rich- 
ard-Aye-and-Nay, Mr. Hewlett wrote the book 
completely and with all possible pains, then de- 
stroyed the manuscript and wrote it over again 
from the beginning. Twice more he is said to 
have done this, being satisfied only when the ro- 
mance had been four times rewritten. Few mod- 
ern novelists have been anything like so fastidious. 
Mr. Stevenson, of course, was a careful writer, 
many of his chapters having been written once 
or twice; one chapter in The Master of Bal- 
lantrae he himself declared had been rewritten 
nine times before it was permitted to stand. Mr. 
Hewlett in his forthcoming novel returns to the 
ground upon which he won his first laurels. The 
new story is to have for its titke The Tuscan 
Crown, and will be a romance of Florence in the 
midst of the Renaissance. In Mr. Hewlett’s early 
Florentine sketches, the charm and beauty and 
freshness that have persisted throughout his work 
showed themselves in full feature, unshadowed by 
the grand style of which he has become so thor- 
cugh a victim. 


Mr. Rudolph C. Lehmann, whose fame in this 
country rests chiefly upon the fact that several 
years ago he coached the Harvard crews, has be- 
come editor of the London Daily News. This item 
is of a literary and not of an athletic character, 
although it is true that the change of editorship 
is coincident with a change in the war policy of 
the Daily News. Mr. Lehmann has been a 
contributer to Punch and is also an author, his 
books including Punch Prize Novels and Con- 
versational Hints to Young Shooters. Mr. Leh- 
mann’s talents will all be needed in stroking the 
new crew that goes into the Bouverie street boat. 
The News has been bought by opponents of the 
African war, and Mr. Lehmann has gathered 
around him from the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Daily Chronicle a brilliant group of young men 
who will share with the Evening Star and the 
Manchester Garden the disagreeable duty of tak- 
ing the unpopular side. 


Mr. Gordon Craig, son of Ellen Terry, who 
delights the hearts of certain people with a 
periodical called The Page, issued every little 
while—frequently enough—and being a quarto 
printed on samples of packing paper, covered, or 
at least dotted, with stray whimsicalities, and 
bound in mauve boards—Mr. Craig, we are say- 
ing, has kindly arranged with Mr. Alfred Bartlett, 


Te 


of Boston, to issue his ideas on this side, and 
The Page will hereafter glorify the waste places 
of Cornhill with the same splendor in which it 
blossoms at The Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, 
Carsgalton, Surrey, England. 


The author of Lords of the North, A. C. Laut 
is not, as most of the reviewers have thought, a 
man. Miss Laut’s college course was interrupted 
by ill health, which sent her riding across the 
plains, where she took up writing as a diversion. 
It speedily became her lifework. Miss Laut was 
the first woman to invade the mining regions of 
the Rocky Mountains in British Columbia, and 
the first correspondent of any paper to write from 
these distant points. Her works appeared in the 
London Illustrated News, the New York Evening 
Post, Herald and Sun, and the Review of Re- 
views, among other papers. The virile realism of 
Miss Laut’s work has saved it from ever being 
suspected as that of a woman. 


Miss Bertha Runkel, author of The Helmet of 
Navarre, is one of the youngest of those Ameri- 
can authors who have won fame within the past 
two years. She wrote her first romance when 
but a little more than twenty. Miss Runkel is the 
only child of Mrs. L. G. Runkel, a woman jour- 
nalist of New York City. She has traveled lit- 
tle, has never been to France, which is the scene 
of her story, and of course can have had but lit- 
tle experience of life. It is curious to see how 
many young American authors are able to evolve 
complicated and picturesque romance from their 
inner consciousness. The editors of The Cen- 
tury assert that The Helmet of Navarre has 
attracted wider and more favorable interest than 
any other story which has been published as a 
serial in that magazine. Miss Runkel has so 
far refused to allow her photograph to be pub- 
lished. 


Definite news of the biography of Robert Louis 
Stevenson comes at last. It was intended that 
the Life should be written by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
who has so delightfully edited many of Steven- 
son’s letters. Circumstances made this impossi- 
ble, and the family have entrusted the work to 
Mr. Graham Balfour, the novelist’s cousin. All 
available material has been placed at his dis- 
posal, and these are both abundant and interest- 
ing. A good many hitherto unpublished letters 
and some literary fragments which have not been 
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printed will be incorporated into the book. Mr. 
Graham Balfour knew Stevenson well, and will 
be able to speak of him as he knew him. He 
was his intimate companion during two years at 
Samoa. As far as possible the novelist has been 
allowed to tell his own story, which means, per- 
haps, the best kind of biography—that is to say, 
biography with a touch of autobiography. 


Among the books which may be expected soon 
are the following: The Inlander, a story of Ken- 
tucky by Mr. Harrison Robinson, an editor on the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; The Sacred Fount, a 
novel by Mr. Henry James; The Disciple, a 
psychological study by M. Paul Bourget, and 
Crucial Instances, a collection of short stories by 
Mrs. Edith Wharton; all from the house of 
Charles Scribner's Sons; Love and The Soul 
Hunters, by John Oliver Hobbs, to be issued in 
this country by the Funk & Wagnalls Co.; The 
King of Honey Island, by Maurice Thompson, 
from the press of G. W. Dillingham & Co., and 
another romance by Mr. Thompson, Milly: At 
Love’s Extremes, from the New Amsterdam 
Book Co. 

Mr. Robinson’s story is a tale of the new South 
in which is exploited the career of a young man 
born in the old regions and early thrown on his 
own resorces. The Sacred Fount is an English 
story in what is believed to be Mr. James’ best 
manner. He here presents a series of character 
studies drawn from a group of men and women at 
an English house party. The “dramatis persone” 
are of Mr. James’ usual sort—people well 
equipped mentally, and their sharp contrasted 
characters are depicted by a master of literary 
fiction. The title of Mrs. Craigie’s novel is based 
on the Biblical text: “Thus saith the Lord God, 
will ye hunt the souls of my people? And will ye 
slay the souls that should not die and save the 
souls that should not live, by your lying?” 
This much we are told, but it cannot be said that 
the text helps to clear up the mystery of this title. 
To set the public guessing seems to be an essen- 
tial part of the publishing game. The scene of The 
King of Honey Island is laid near New Orleans 
in the closing days of the War of 1812. Mr. 
Thompson's other forthcoming romance is also 
a story of the South. 


Winston Churchill has finished a book to be 
called The Crisis. Its heroine, Virginia Carvel, 
is a great-granddaughter of Richard Carvel, of a 
branch of the family which, like many others 
which settled on the tidewater, had emigrated 
across the mountains into Kentucky, and thence 
onward to St. Louis. The hero is a young New 


Englander, Steven Brice by name, who has gone 
to St. Louis to begin life as a lawyer. The play 
of the story is between the elements of Puritan 
and Cavalier character thus brought together in 
the mingling at the Mississippi of the streams of 
emigration. This last romance of Mr. Churchill's, 
like his early one, abounds in historical figures; 
Grant, then living as a poor man in St. Louis, 
Sherman, the president of a small street-car line 
in the city, and Abraham Lincoln, a struggling 
country lawyer across the river, appear in its 
pages. Howard Chandler Christy is illustrating 
The Crisis. 


The Academy objects to the enterprise shown 
in a recent number of the New York Saturday Re- 
view in an article on the personality and family 
of Mr. Steven Philips. The Academy declares 
that intrusive journalism could hardly go further ; 
it calls it little short of indecent to have Mr. 
Philips’ clothes, his pipe, his parentage, his mar- 
riage, his brothers and his sisters, brought up in 
turn, and talked about. The Times Review had 
a pleasing picture of Mr. Philips in meditation. 
“Mr. Philips does not seek sequestered scenes, 
daisied meadows, the banks of babbling brooks, 
or the solitude of sylvan glades in which to do 
his musings. With measured tread, head slightly 
bowed, and with his trusty briar in his mouth, 
the poet prefers to roam along the bustling streets 
near his Finsbury home, which is situated in the 
heart of London; there to take his inspiration 
from the multitudinous phases and aspects of 
metropolitan life, pausing now and again as he 
walks to make a note of some suggestion which 
may prove useful to him later on when he is 
seated at his desk.” The walks on which a poet 
performs his unconscious cerebration are hardly, 
The Academy believes, to be thus laid before the 
public. 


Kate Douglass Wiggin (Mrs. George C-. 
Riggs), is an Eastern woman by birth, but in 
her early life she went to California, where 
she founded at Santa Barbara a kindergarten, 
thence going to San Francisco, where her free 
kindergartens won her a place in the hearts of 
the poor. Quite by chance and to make money 
for her pet plan, she wrote a kindergarten tale. 
Unexpectedly the story sold into the hundred 
thousands of copies. Most of Mrs. Wiggin’s work 
since she left California has been done in Maine, 
where she has an old colonial house, now chris- 
tened Quillcote. It stands the principal one of 
a cluster of houses in the midst of elms, maples 
and apple trees. It is a big place, well suited 
to entertaining, and is generally full of guests. 
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A music-room on the first floor is the favorite 
rendezvous; it was once the kitchen of the home- 
stead. It has a great rag rug on the floor and its 
walls are decorated with old-fashioned china, while 
atall clock and a flax-wheel complete the old-fash- 
ioned character of the place. Mrs. Wiggin takes 
an active part in the work of the old orthodox 
church on Tory Hill, playing the organ when her 
services are needed. She is also active in the 
village improvement society which keeps up the 
walks and paths and picturesque bridges about 
the neighborhood. Mrs. Wiggin writes in the 
morning, getting to her table at half-past seven. 
In the summer she carries her work into the 
orchard; in the winter it is done at her quaint 
desk in a dainty study. Penelope’s Irish Experi- 
ences are being told in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Preparations are on foot in Warsaw to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth literary anniversary of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Some sort of celebration 
appears to have already transpired, but the orig- 
inal plans have been outgrown and the subscrip- 
tion started for the purpose of purchasing an 
estate for the novelist has increased beyond all 
expectation. A feature of the celebration is ex- 
pected to be the reception of a message from the 
Czar of Russia, who is well known to be a reader 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz’s novels. The question 
has arisen as to the propriety of a reply from 
the novelist of Poland, whose people cannot 
politely acknowledge the Russian yoke and whose 
aspirations for nationality no one has done more 
than Sienkiewicz to advance. To address the 
Czar in the Russian language would be to in- 
cense his countrymen, while to use Polish would 
be ungracious, to say the least. In a former 
emergency of this kind, Sienkiewicz tactfully em- 
ployed Latin, of which he is a master. 

It is surprising that so little is known in Amer- 
ica of the Polish novelist, whose works here daily 
grow in popularity. For instance, it is not widely 
known that Sienkiewicz spent several years in 
this country as one of a colony in California. 
He now lives in Warsaw, Russian Poland, oc- 
cupying with his daughter and mother-in-law 
the second story of a tenement house. 
widower. The rooms are very simply furnished 
in old-fashioned style. Many pictures, the gifts 
of friends, cover the walls. The study of Sien- 
kiewicz is a large, light, and airy room, con- 
taining a commodious writing table and’ many 
well-filled bookcases. A life-size picture of the de- 
ceased wife of Sienkiewicz hangs on one wall, 
and hunting trophies on the others. The author 


begins his day between 9 and 10 a. m. He break- 
fasts on tea and a few slices of ham or roast beef. 


He is a" 


He then works till 2 p. m., but drinks a cup of 
coffee with two or three raw eggs in the interval. 
Sienkiewicz is not particular as to what he eats, 
but the table must be prettily laid out, and the 
service elegant. A little white wine mixed with 
water is the author’s general beverage. Often 
he takes no wine at all. From 3 to 4 p. m. he 
receives visitors; he never returns their calls. 





Arthur Wing Pinero, with the accent on the 
middle syllable, is an Englishman, despite his 
unusual name, which seems to indicate a remote 
foreign ancestry. He is about fifty years of 
age, and has been writing successful plays for 
almost twenty years. His early manhood was 
passed as an actor, and he was for a consider- 
able time in the early 80s a member of Irving’s 
company at the Lyceum. He was by no means a 
great actor, scarcely even a fair one, but his stage 
knowledge thus acquired has been of invaluable 
aid to him as a dramatist. It was this same train- 
ing and resultant knowledge that helped so many 
English playwrights of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Webster, Buckstone, Craven, 
Robertson, H. J. Byron and Boucicault were all 
actors. Pinero’s first effort was a little one-act 
play for the comedian J. L. Toole, which was not 
particularly successful. His next, a two-act piece, 
The Money Spinner, was submitted to Mr. Hare, 
then managing the St. James’ Theatre, in con- 
junction with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Its merits 
were at once recognized by Mr. Hare, who pro- 
duced it as the chief piece of the evening, al- 
though there was a prejudice against short plays. 
It made an immediate success and ran for a long 
time. Even then, Pinero’s peculiar tendency to 
develop unusual characters and incidents was 
marked. The principal male part was an old 
blackleg and card-sharper, and the principal wom- 
an was his daughter, whom he had trained to be 
his accomplice. At that time Mr. Pinero was a 
very rapid worker. In speaking of this quality, 
Mr. Hare said “he wrote The Squire in a month.” 
This also was produced at the St. James’ by Hare 
and Kendal. Pinero’s versatility is remarkable. 
He has written plays as delicately pure and grace- 
ful as Sweet Lavender and Lady Bountiful; 
farces as funny as The Magistrate and Dandy 
Dick; a drama as strong in its inevitable tragedy 
as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray; and, to cite his 
latest, such a masterpiece of comedy as The Gay 
Lord Quex. Pinero is now a very slow worker, 
but he can afford to take his time, and no piece 
of his leaves his desk until it has been polished 
to the last degree. As is the case with Sardou, 
every detail of movement, action and intonation 
is fixed before the first rehearsal, and seldom is 
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the slightest change made. He was two years 
writing The Gay Lord Quex, and at rehearsal 
there was scarcely a change made, and not two 
lines found to be superfluous. He always insists 
on rehearsing his plays—and never misses a re- 
hearsal. His knowledge of the mechanical de- 
iails of the stage in every department is a great 
aid in getting the effects he desires. As a rule, 
the mechanical departments of a theatre look 
down on the poor playwright and only tolerate 
him as a necessary evil, but Pinero knows so 
clearly what he wants and how it is to be ob- 
tained that he is able to enforce his wishes. He 
is very particular as to his exact language being 
followed in the most minute particular. Since 
writing The Gay Lord Quex, he has been at work 
upon a comedy of Arthur Bouchier, but although 
two years have been thus occupied, it is now an- 
nounced that it will not be ready till next sum- 
mer. Pinero’s hcme in London is in St. John’s 
Wood, the Mecca of artists and literary men. He 
has no children of his own, but his stepson is 
the well-known war correspondent, Hamilton, 
who has been through the Boer war and written 
a clever book on his experiences. 


It has been remarked that at the present mo- 
ment literary England is divided into two 
classes: those who wrote An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters and those who are writing parodies 
upon them. The conjectures as to their author- 
ship are endless, while the positive assertions re- 
garding it are nearly as numerous and even more 
daring. The Sun’s guess is probably as good as 
any: Sentimental Tommy wrote them. The 
Monthly Review, published by Mr. John Murray, 
who issued the volume, prints a poem by the 
“writer” of the love letters. This disposes of the 
fiction of genuineness, but does not divulge the 
authorship. As to the reason for which the lover 
broke off the match, the consensus of opinion is 
clear; no lover could possibly have stood any 
more such preposterous letters. In the light of 
the popular success of this much-talked-of silly 
volume, and of that so much better book, Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden—editions of which 
with the names of the various alleged authors on 
the title-page come regularly to our tables—it 
grows probable that the device of concealed au- 
thorship will be more and more practiced. 

Messrs. M. F. Mansfield & Company are now 
bringing out An Englishman’s Love Letters,. the 
work of a clever personage habituating the liter- 
ary world, who goes at the matter like this: “Of 
course the poor ophidian mother’s anxieties in 
such a connection (their contemplated marriage) 





are preposterous. I reasoned with her. I said, 
‘Mamma, even if she were literary, is there not an- 
other side to the question? Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler is literary, Miss Beatrice Harraden 
is literary. If you look into the Irish anthology 
of English verse you will find that Miss Althea 
Gyles is also literary. And, if it comes to that, 
are not Miss Annie Swan, Miss Cholmondeley, 
and Miss Marie Corelli as literary as you make 
‘em? Yet which of them, O excellent mother 
mine! has yet brought her husband to the work- 
house?’ Dearest, this was sophistry; but it baf- 
fled the mother. I heard her mumble something 
about ‘150,000 copies sold before the day of 
publication,’ and I believe that she went off half 
convinced.” 

M. Gaston Deschamps, literary critic of the 
Temps, who comes to America by invitation of 
Harvard University, sailed from Havre on Febru- 
ary 9, and by our date of issue will be upon 
American soil. According to present arrange- 
ments, M. Gaston Deschamps, besides the Hyde 
course at Harvard, will deliver lectures on 
French contemporary literature at Yale, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Cornell, West Point and at up- 
ward of a dozen universities throughout the Uni- 
ted States. He will make briéf stays in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and San Francisco. He is not so 
well known outside of France as M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiere and some of his predecessors, but is 
likely to win equal esteem before he departs. Al- 
though it is as a journalist that he is most widely 
known, yet a list of his books makes a goodly 
show. His most important work is La Vie et Les 
Livres, the first volume of which was published 
in 1894 and dedicated to M. Brunetiére. The 
series is continued each year, and is an admirable 
handbook to French contemporary literature, for 
the study and analysis of each author is accom- 
panied by happily drawn sketches of the social 
and intellectual surroundings amidst which his 
works were produced, as well as by glimpses of 
the thoughts and feelings manifested by the pub- 
lic when reading them. 

In his Marivaux we have an accurate mono- 
graph of the brightest days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In Le Malaise de la Democratie we find 
an analysis of the latest development of French 
Socialism, which has become a dominating factor 
in the political and intellectual life of the day. 
In his novel Chemin Fleuri, Parisian family life 
and the ways of the modern French girl—her 
impatience of restraint, her eagerness to try 
what is new, her failures and her triumphs—are 
picturesquely chronicled, with a sympathetic 
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touch. It would be impossible to find a more 
attractive, condensed, scientific or genial intro- 
duction to the leading French writers of the day 
than that contained in La Vie et Les Livres. M. 
Gaston Deschamps is not a pessimist, but he 
points out that, surrounded by the rising tides of 
other nations, the genius of his race is under- 
going a crisis, and he frankly admits that the in- 
tellectual fortune of France is at stake. He asks 
whether French literature will cling to sensuality 
or will continue, as heretofore, to propagate high- 
spirited, daring thoughts, and be the harbinger 
of the noblest ideals of humanity. The closing 
chapter of the fifth volume of La Vie et Les 
Livres, published a few months ago, contains an 
appeal to all who are not enervated, or whose 
vitals are not sapped by “dilettantisme,” to take 
their stand in one camp or the other. 

In the fourth volume of La Vie et Les Livres 
M. Deschamps calls attention to the fact that 
America has been discovered several times. First 
by the Vikings, afterward by Christopher Colum- 
bus, again by Charles Dickens, then by De 
Tocqueville, and later on by Paul Bourget and 
Mile. Dugard. The author takes pleasure in 
pointing out that the French travelers in America 
have all returned with diminished respect for 
the Old World and with increased admiration 
for the United States, “which is now recognized 
as the kingdom for womankind, and especially 
for young ladies.” He had no idea that he would 
soon be himself called upon to visit America when 
he wrote: “The description of the United 
States has become with us a sort of literary 
genus. The Old World has from time imme- 
morial felt the necessity of observing an ideal 
Salente and dreaming of it in order to refreshen 
its muscles and rejuvenate its decrepitude. In the 
days of Tacitus it was Germania which by its 
robust barbarian virtues caused the effeminate 
citizens of the Eternal City to blush with shame. 
Nowadays it is the United States that furnishes 
examples capable of stimulating our emulation 
and spurring our indolence.” 

M. Deschamps is a man of very erect bearing, 
with bright dark eyes and a penetrating glance, 
a close-cropped mustache and imperial, generally 
wearing the little red ribbon in his buttonhole. 
He is a brilliant lecturer and an apt after-dinner 
speaker. Mme. Deschamps, who herself comes of 
a scholarly family, accompanies her husband. M. 
Deschamp’s books and conversation are marked 
by his personality. He reminds one of Taine, of 
whom he is an ardent disciple. He lives in the 
quaint little Rue Cassette, near the Rue du Vieux 
Colombier, close to the venerable Church of Saint 
Sulpice, in the very heart of the Latin Quarter. 


His courses of literature at the Sorbonne are 
eagerly followed. 


The Gentleman from Indiana and Monsieur 
Beaucaire have been genuine successes, both in 
merit and in popularity. The author is one of 
those who are spoken of as having “sprung into 
popularity.” Back of the spring, there was in 
reality much and long training and practice. The 
Gentleman from Indiana was the outgrowth of 
years of preliminary writing, done under differ- 
ent pen names, and of much painstaking effort on 
that particular story, and Monsieur Beaucaire, 
says Mr. Tarkington, lay ripening two years in 
his desk before he ventured the final draft for 
publication. Indeed, Mr. Tarkington’s success 
in writing was obtained by hard, careful and 
painstaking labor. 

Mr. Tarkington was born thirty-two years ago 
in Indianapolis, the city which he still calls 
home. ‘He is a descendant of the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, a noted scholar and orator of Revolu- 
tionary fame; his great-grandmother was the 
beautiful Mary Newton, who figures in the An- 
nals of Old Salem. Mary Newton married Wal- 
ter Booth, and from these were descended the 
Booths who were the pride and glory of the stage 
thirty years ago. Mr. Tarkington was named 
Newton Booth after an uncle of that-name, a 
Senator and Governor of California, who was a 
prominent orator during his public career. From 
his father’s family the author inherits a strain 
of French characteristics, and the dramatic qual- 
ities of his writing may be evidence of a heritage 
from the Booth family. 

The boyhood of Mr. Tarkington was spent in 
Indianapolis in much the same manner as that 
of other boys of his time. At Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where he prepared for college, he be- 
gan to display remarkable talent as an orator and 
writer, besides attracting some attention as the 
illustrator of the class yearbook. Of his career 
at Princeton, much has already been written. 
There he was among the most popular men of 
his time; to hear Booth Tarkington sing a song 
or tell a story was worth while. He wrote his 
first serious story for the Nassau Lit. It won the 
prize, and he was shortly afterward elected edi- 
tor of the magazine. He revived The Tiger, the 
college weekly, edited and illustrated it for a long 
period and gave it an important place in college 
literature. Together with Mr. J. ‘Wheeler he 
wrote an opera, which he staged and directed, 
taking at the same time an important part in the 
cast.. The play proved so popular that it was 
given for three successive years. He was a 
member of the Ivy Club, wrote the prize class 
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song for Commencement, and was soloist in the 
Princeton Glee Club, in which last connection he 
wrote most of the songs used by the club. Poe’s 
Raven is one of the pieces that he set to music. 
As an amateur actor Mr. Tarkington was very 
popular, both while in college and later in con- 
nection with the Dramatic Club of Indianapolis. 
Indeed, this young man is remarkable not only 
because he has written brilliantly but also because 
of a variety of talents which only his best friends 
are aware he possesses. He takes an active part 
in the social life of his home city. In his per- 
sonal appearance, Mr. Tarkington is said to bear 
a striking resemblance to Edwin Booth’s youthful 
pictures. Tall, broad shouldered, possessed of 
keen dark eyes and strong features, he would be 
selected from a group of distinguished people 
as an unusual young man. Ask his friends about 
him and they will tell you that there is none 
better, and that to know him is to know a broad- 
minded, big-hearted fellow, whose sympathies are 
as wide and encompassing as his talents are 
various. 

Monsieur Beaucaire has already been drama- 
tized by the author and the play will be presented 
by Mr. Mansfield and his company early next 
season. That it will make a great play no one 
who has read the story will question. Perhaps it 
is the strength of his dramatic quality which calls 
for most admiration in the reading of Mr. Tark- 
ington’s stories. The characters live and act 
and move much as if they were on the stage; 
very likely the author creates them and sets them 
playing in his fancy in just this fashion. At any 
rate he makes one feel the reality of his creations, 
and that it is the real art of the author as well 
as of the dramatist. Mr. Tarkington is fortunate 
in possessing the qualities of both. 


The seriousness with which Mr. Clemens has 
commented upon public affairs since his return 
to this country has brought. down upon his head 
no little adverse criticism. The New York Times, 
for example, does its best to discredit him as a 
serious writer, and The Bookman is indulging in 
what makes rather unpleasing reading, so that 
the estimate by Mr. Howells, presented in other 
pages of this issue, is not agreed to in all quar- 
ters. 





Another story by the Spanish fictionist, Valdés, 
has been made accessible to English readers 
througn Brentano’s. The Fourth Estate should 
become as popular as The Case of Captain Ribot. 
Like the former, the story is of Spanish provincial 
life, with a complicated plot involving the politi- 
cal factions of the small city. Valdés is said to 


occupy in Spain something of the position of 
Thomas Hardy in England; he has done for the 
Spanish provincial classes what is being done for 
the country people of England to-day by the “lord 
of the Wessex coast and all the lands thereby.” 


George Bird Grinnell, author of The Indians 
of To-day, is the chief of the Blackfoot tribe. For 
thirty years he has devoted himself to the cause 
of the Indian. In 1870 he was graduated from 
Yale and went west with a scientific party headed 
by Professor Marsh. The stories told by Mr. 
Grinnell in his book were taken down by him from 
the lips of the old men of the Blackfoot tribe as 
he sat around the camp-fire with them in the long 
winter evenings. 


Mr. Algernon Swinburne is now living a 
quiet life in a suburb of London. He is in 
good health, though he has always had a look 
of fragility. He continues his daily walks, no 
matter what the weather may be. Mr. Swin- 
Lurne’s temper is not being affected in the slight- 
est by a discussion in London as to whether he is 
or is not a poet. Mr. W. L. Alden is led to re- 
mark that, this settled, the next subject of discus- 
sion will be, Was Sir Walter Scott a novelist? 








An Indiana girl-baby has been christened 
Alice of Old Vincennes, and the publishers—Mr. 
Thompson apparently neglecting—have performed 
the godfatherly duty of sending the child a silver 
cup properly inscribed. In view of the volum- 
inous character of recent Hoosier literature, the 
incident suggests the delightful possibility of a 
pretty custom which may make it no longer pos- 
sible, as now it is, to tell the age and politics 
of a citizen of Indiana by his initials. Most of 
the children of that commonwealth have hitherto 
been named after Andrew Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, O. P. Morton, Bluejeans Wil- 
liams, or Thomas Hendricks. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, whose death is re- 
ported, was not only a remarkable and very un- 
conventional preacher ; he was all his life a prolific 
writer, and when one considers his frail physique 
and the demands of his church, his literary pro- 
duction seems enormous. There is scarcely a 
newspaper or magazine in London in which he 
has not signed his name. He found time, too, 
to edit Cassell’s Magazine for a season. He 
wrote best upon his favorite hobby, music. Great 
musicians, old violins, and church bells gave him 
material for many volumes. Those who have 
attended his services at St. James’, Marylebone, 
will remember that he occasionally illustrated his 
discourse by a solo upon the violin. 








Royalty in Death and in Life 


The death of the Queen of England and the 
accession of Edward VII. as King have filled col- 
umns upon columns of the daily and weekly press 
and doubtless will furnish subjects for the maga- 
zines for a long time. While the world was still 
hanging upon the news from what proved her 
deathbed, biographies of Queen Victoria were 
preparing, and they were upon the street in the 
periodicals and in hasty volumes before the 
funeral was over. By now, chronicles, in one 
form or another, of her late Majesty’s reign are 
in the hands of all who care to read them. The 
public comment made in America upon the 
(ueen’s character and life has. been almost uni- 
versally respectful, admiring and affectionate, in 
some cases fulsome, in a very few, ungracious. 
The articles upon the new King have been chiefly, 
though somewhat formally, laudatory, but in his 
case there has not been absent an under note of 
criticism, which indeed has not everywhere been 
politely repressed. 

From the vast amount of writing the occasion 
has called forth, we prefer to reproduce, from 
the best English sources, glimpses of merely two 
scenes which are not only of picturesque but of 
historic interest: the chamber at Osborne with the 
resting sovereign guarded by her faithful ser- 
vants, and the pageantry of the Proclamation of 
the seventh Edward—together with a conserva- 
tive estimate of the new ruler: 
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To those who filed in from the quiet surround- 
ings of Osborne, while the wind brought up heavy 
clouds and marred the hitherto smiling face of the 
clear sky, it almost seemed that they had passed 
into another and a better world. Through the 
Royal entrance, which the Queen will use but 
once more, they walked up a long corridor with 
hard tesselated pavement, which could not but 
sound under their feet; past busts of the Prince 
Consort, of his son and the Queen’s—now the 
King—and past one inscribed, “Alfred, in com- 
memoration of the Queen’s sailor son, who 
crossed the bar and went out to sea before her 
who gave him birth.” For a moment they stood 
in a yellow drawing-room, looking out on to the 
terrace, and over the sea; and then, turning to the 
right, they were in so much of the dining-room 
as has been appropriated to the uses of a “cha- 
pelle ardente.” 

The sight was wonderful, awe-inspiring, and 
yet, in its way, comforting both as a whole and 


in detail. Blackness and gloom there were none, 
for there was the light of day through the opened 
folding doors, and the silver candelabras—sub- 
stituted for those which it had been intended to 
use originally—were burning. There was also a 
subdued but effectual illumination from numerous 
electric lights. Of black drapery, of black at all, 
indeed, there was none, save here and there a 
ribbon attached to a wreath, and except in the 
dress of the few who filed silently and sadly round 
the coffin and afterward out again into the light 
of day by the same door by which they had 
entered. But they passed out endowed with a 
memory which will never fade away. Red was 
the keynote of the picture. The small portion of 
the dining-room used for the sacred purpose was 
parted from the rest by a red hanging, from top 
to bottom of which hung a huge Union Jack. 
Scarlet were the four tall Grenadiers, who stood 
at the four corners of the coffin, with their backs 
toward it, with their bodies bent in statuesque 
stillness over the butts of their inverted rifles. 
By universal consent, these Grenadiers, in pre- 
cisely the attitude of those which surround the 
Wellington statue, and scarcely less motionless 
than those figures, were the most impressive feat- 
ure of the whole. They seemed scarcely to 
breathe; one hardly realized that they were 
alive; and the posture was one of unspeakable 
and helpless grief. Yet another black figure in 
the -far corner caught the eye. It was that if 
Captain Ponsonby, the late Queen’s Equerry, who 
stood where the Aides-de-Camp in uniform are 
standing now, watching over the body of the 
Royal mistress with whom he and his father be- 
fore him were so closely connected. 

Then, after the first moment of blank bewilder- 
ment—to borrow a phrase from the beautiful ser- 
mon preached at Whippingham by the Bishop of 
Winchester to-day—the eye began to take in the 
object of grand and central interest—the coffin 
containing all that was mortal of England’s great- 
est and best Queen. There in the casket of cedar 
and lead and oak, lay the heart of England, and 
many of England’s hopes, not dead, but ready 
to rise again. On the coffin, placed by the 
King’s hand, was the diamond crown, the same 
that the Queen used to wear at Drawing Rooms 
and at State dinners, with the diamonds spark- 
ling in the light with defiant brilliance. There, 
too, were the jewel and ribbon of the Garter; and 
about the coffin was draped the ermine robe of the 
Garter. One noted, without thinking, that it was 
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growing yellow with age; that the fur was closer 
and shorter, that the black tips were more numer- 
ous and lay more smoothly, than is the case with 
the ermine of every-day life. Does this seem a 
trivial matter to notice upon so solemn an occa- 
sion? Is it not rather the experience of every 
man and woman, who has gone through great 
sorrow and many scenes of mournful ceremony, 
that many an insignificant detail catches the at- 
tention and fascinates the mind against its will? 
Under the coffin was the Royal Standard, with 
part of the Scottish Lion showing at one cor- 
ner, and part of the Irish Harp at another, and 
below that, and extending beyond it, a rich In- 
dian shawl of the kind which the Queen so often 
gave away. Watching in awe and in reverence, 
conscious of the greatness of the privilege, almost 
anxious to escape from the chapel, for all its 
beauty and by reason of its awe-inspiring effect, 
one drank in the rest of the picture through the 
eyes without conscious analysis. What was it 
exactly? There were stately palms rising almost 
to the painted and gilded roof, that “aureum lacu- 
nar.” Upon the mantelpiece were lights and 
vases of lilies of the valley—the tribute of grand- 
children, most likely. Above it a sacred picture 
by an Italian master, on either side a tapestry 
embodying the ideas of “Ancilla Domini” and 
“Magnificat”—scenes, in fact, in the life of the 
Virgin. At the other end was a temporary altar, 
with a picture of Madonna and Child for altar- 
piece. At the foot of the coffin and around it 
were wreaths of laurel, of lilies, of bays, and of 
scarlet azaleas; and into other designs arum lilies 
entered in great quantity. Also at the end of 
the coffin, but placed on the floor, was a colossal 
crown of toliage and purest blue flowers. But 
about the whole there was not that overpowering 
odor of hothouse flowers which sometimes makes 
the brightest scene remind one, through the 
senses, of that which is most sad; for there was 
abundance of pure air through the folded doors, 
and from the far side of the coffin the eye looked 
through the opening, and through the great win- 
dows of the drawing-room on to the terrace, and 
the waving leaves, and the sunlit but tossing 
sea upon which the Queen has looked her last. 
So, half-reluctantly, by reason of the quiet beauty 
of the little scene; half-willingly, because the 
solemnity was almost oppressive, and because the 
narrow dimensions of the chapel compelled the 
reflection that this was the coffin of the head of 
a family lying in the most private of her many 
houses, one left the room and passed to the open 
air. But, while life and sense is retained, the 
whole picture, particularly the desolate attitude 
of the Grenadiers, and the bold flashing of the 


diamonds in the crown, will remain graven deeply 
upon the memory. 





Proclamation of King Edward VII... ..cccececceeeees eoeces The Times 

Though quite half of those who had risen early 
and, perhaps, journeyed far to witness the pro- 
clamation of the King took up their stand in St. . 
Jaines’ street and Pall Mall, the real point of 
interest was the quadrangle on the east side of 
the Palace, which opens on to Marlborough Gate 
and which is known as Friary Court. Overlook- 
ing the quadrangle on the west side is the balcony 
{rom which the proclamation of Queen Victoria’s 
accession was made nearly sixty-four years ago. 
On to that balcony three windows open from the 
Palace, and at one of them it was that the young 
Queen appeared to her people for the first time 
on the occasion of her proclamation. The para- 
pet of the balcony had been draped in crimson 
cioth, and on either side of the central window 
seats had been arranged for privileged specta- 
tors, among whom were the Earl of Denbigh, 
Earl Waldegrave, Lord Kinnaird, the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Churchill, Viscount Esher, Sir H. 
Ewart, Sir S. Ponsonby-Fane, and Mr. Henry 
White (of the American Embassy), and the offi- 
cials of the city of Westminster. The King did 
not appear, and no member of the Royal Family 
watched the ceremony, but from the grounds of 
the Marlborough House Sir Francis Knollys, 
Captain Holford, Lady Gosford, Lady Suffield, 
and other members of the King’s Household 
looked on; and in their company the Earl of Rose- 
bery was recognized. Many persons also had 
availed themselves of the splendid view of the 
scene which the low roofs of the buildings sur- 
rounding the quadrangle provided. All the win- 
dows of the Palace looking on to the quadrangle 
were, of course, filled; and from one projected the 
camera of Sir Benjamin Stone, who has already 
secured photographs of so many recent historical 
spectacles. Friary Court itself from a very early 
hour was occupied by a strong detachment of the 
Grenadier Guards, with their regimental band, 
and the King’s Color, draped with crape, at the 
head of the staff. The detachment was under 
the command of Colonel Kinloch. The manceuvr- 
ing of the Grenadiers, the coming and going of 
mounted officers (among whom Major-General 
Trotter, in command of the troops, was conspic- 
uous), the busy preparations of the Palace offi- 
cials, these together served to present a scene of 
constant stir and interest; while a picturesque 
touch of warmth and color in the prevailing gray- 
ness of military great-coats and leaden sky was 
supplied by the Marshalmen of the Palace, in 
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their scarlet coats of antique pattern and gold- 
corded shakoes. 

Shortly before 9 o'clock the gates between the 
Palace and Marlborough House were closed by 
the police, and, access from the Mall having also 
been stopped, the crowd, which had been patiently 
standing on the pavement opposite to Friary 
Court, was allowed to cross the road and thus 
approach nearer to the point on which all eyes 
had so long been fixed. Immediately afterward, 
however, the ranks were broken for a moment to 
permit the entry of a group of mounted officers, 
whose glittering uniforms and tossing plumes 
indicated their high rank. The people, falling 
back, recognized suddenly, at the head of the 
group, the familiar face of the new Commander- 
in-Chief, and a hearty cheer was raised as Lord 
Roberts, followed by Sir Evelyn Wood and the 
principal members of the Headquarters Staff, 
rode into the quadrangle and came to a stand in 
front of the balcony. Lord Roberts and his staff 
were all in full-dress uniform. The breast of the 
Commander-in-Chief glittered with medals and 
orders, and across the scarlet tunic spread the 
broad blue ribbon of the Garter. He rode a 
chestnut horse, and in his right hand was grasped 
the baton of a Field-Marshal. Immediately in 
front of him was drawn a line of Grenadier 
Guards, standing two deep; and in front of the 
Guards stood their colonel and the officer who 
carried the King’s Color. Behind Lord Roberts, 
in glittering array, were ranged the members of 
the Headquarters Staff; and behind them again 
the eager, expectant line of people, craning for- 
ward to lose nothing of what should come next. 
Every eye, at first diverted to Lord Roberts and 
his staff, was now fixed intently on the balcony 
in front; and presently from the middle window 
there emerged another group of gorgeously- 
arrayed figures. First came the Earl Marshal, 
the Duke of Norfolk. The Duke had previously 
made intermittent appearances, wrapped in a 
great-coat, and with a cocked-hat upon his head. 
Now, however, he appeared bareheaded and the 
great-coat had been put aside, thus enabling the 
brilliant uniform, with:the Garter sash across the 
left shoulder, to be seen to full advantage. Be- 
hind the Earl Marshal came the Deputy-Garter 
King-of-Arms, and the Heralds and Pursuivants 
—six in number—in their gorgeous tabards, 
wrought with the Royal coat of arms; then came 
four State trumpeters in lavishly gold-embroid- 
ered tunics and caps; and then again four of 
the King’s Serjeants-at-Arms in dark uniforms 
trimmed with silver, bearing the King’s maces. 
The sombre grayness of the scene was now alto- 
gether transformed by the glowing colors- with 


which balcony and quadrangle had been suddenly 
suffused. It was as though a flower-bed had 
burst at once from bud to blossom. Every specta- 
tor at once uncovered and stood respectfully 
attentive as the state functionaries grouped them- 
selves. The four Royal trumpeters came to the 
front, and beside them stood the Norroy King-of- 
Arms (Mr. W. H. Weldon), who, in the absence 
owing to illness of the Garter King-of-Arms, 
acted as Deputy-Garter King-of-Arms. On the 
left and right stood two Macers (Mr. G. T. 
Herslet and Mr. E. H. Anson on the one side, and 
Mr. R. Holmes and Mr. Edgecombe on the 
other). Behind were ranged the Earl Marshal 
and Rouge Dragon (Mr. Everard Green), Blue- 
mantle (Mr. Lee), Rough Croix (Dr. Marshall), 
the Somerset Herald (Mr. Farnham Burke), the 
York Herald (Mr. Scott-Gatty), and the Windsor 
Herald (Mr. Lindsay). The Lord Chamberlain 
(the Earl of Clarendon) and the Lord Steward 
(the Earl of Pembroke) were also present. Then, 
the signal being given, the trumpeters blew a 
long, exultant flourish, and the Norroy King-of- 
Arms, in a voice which allowed each word to 
become easily audible to every one within the 
quadrangle, proclaimed the accession of King 
Edward VII. in the following words: 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to 
His Mercy Our late Sovereign Lady Queen Vic- 
toria, of Blessed and Glorious Memory, by whose 
Decease the Imperial Crown of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland is solely and 
rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince 
Albert Edward: We, therefore, the Lords Spirit- 
ual and Temporal of this Realm, being here 
assisted with these of Her late Majesty’s Privy 
Council, with Numbers of other Principal Gen- 
tlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Citizens of London, do now hereby, 
with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and 
Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and 
Mighty Prince Albert Edward, is now, by the 
Death of our late Sovereign of Happy Memory, 
become our only lawful and rightful Liege Lord 
Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: 
To whom we do acknowledge all Faith and con- 
stant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 
Affection; beseeching God, by whom Kings and 
Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Prince Ed- 
ward the Seventh, with long and happy Years to 
reign over Us. 

God Save the King. 

The formal phrasing of the proclamation lost 
its ceremonial nature, and became a piece of 
stirring declamation, and when the Deputy-Gar- 
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ter King-of-Arms lifted his voice in the crowning 
prayer “God Save the King,” the cry was spon- 
taneously and irresistibly taken up by every one 
present, and soldiers and civilians, officials and 
spectators joined with heart and voice in one 
fervent, responsive “God Save the King.” The 
trumpeters blared forth another triumphant flour- 
ish; and, as the troops stood to the salute and 
the King’s Color was lowered, the band struck 
up the National Anthem. The ceremony was 
complete. The King had been proclaimed to his 
people. 

Amid the loyal cheers of the spectators the 
Earl Marshal, the Heralds and Pursuivants, and 
their retinue then withdrew into the Palace. The 
Commiander-in-Chief and his staff turned about 
and passed out of the Courtyard, and the crowd, 
eager still for some new spectacle, poured back 
through Marlborough Gate to see the procession 
to the City start. In front of the Palace were 
drawn up a detachment of the roth (Prince of 
Wales’ Own) Hussars, supplemented by a num- 
ber of rtousehold Cavalry; while the road was 
kept by a large body of police, mounted and on 
foot, and the route along Pall Mall was lined 
by the Foot Guards. There was not long to wait 
for the remaining part of the spectacle. First 
came a body of mounted police, then a troop of 
the Royal Horse Guards, and then the Royal 
Trumpeters, followed by an open carriage con- 
taining Macers, another open carriage containing 
the Pursuivants, and .a third containing the 
Heralds. A second body of Household Cavalry 
followed, and last came a detachment of mounted 
police. 

Temple Bar has passed away, but not so the 
privileges associated with it, although they have 
ceased to have more than an historical, cere- 
monial and picturesque interest. In accordance, 
therefore, with ancient custom, the Lord Mayor 
yesterday proceeded in State to the site of Temple 
Bar to grant entrance to the King’s Officer of 
Arms, who was about to proclaim his Majesty 
King within the City. The gates of Temple Bar 
were formerly closed for a short time before this 
ceremony, to be opened, upon demand of the 
Officer of Arms, by the direction of the Lord 
Mayor. As there are now no gates, a barrier 
was made for the occasion by the holding of the 
red silken rope across the street on either side 
of the Griffin which commemorates the spot upon 
which Temple Bar formerly stood. A _ strong 
force of burly constables was entrusted with this 
duty, and the barrier thus created answered every 
practical purpose, although there must have been 
lingering in the minds of some of the venerable 
City Fathers some little regret that stern neces- 


sity had occasioned the removal of the historic 
landmark which stood there when Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed and remained for many a long 
year afterward, one of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the ancient city. 

The space in front of the Law Courts and along 
Fleet street in the immediate neighborhood of 
Temple Bar was kept by men of the South Wales 
3orderers and the Gordon Highlanders, while a 
detachment of the ist Life Guards, resplendent 
in all the magnificence of waving plumes and 
shining cuirasses, kept the entrance to Chancery 
Lane. Thus all was in readiness for the reception 
of the chief actors in the proceedings by 9 o'clock, 
at which time the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Sheriffs, in their scarlet gowns, the Sword and 
Mace Bearers and the other officers, clad in their 
official robes, made their appearance. First came 
the city trumpeters, then the Lord Mayor in 2 
coach drawn by four horses, the Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and officers following according to 
seniority. It was an imposing procession, and 
when the occupants of the carriages had alighted 
the splendid robes of the city magnates, added to 
the brilliant uniforms of the soldiers, made up a 
picture such as is only to be seen on State occa- 
sions in the streets of London. Some little time 
elapsed before the arrival of the heralds with 
their cavalcade, but presently horsemen were 
descried in the distance coming eastward along 
the Strand. 

The time had now arrived for all to take up 
their positions, and the City Remembrancer, Sir 
Prior Goldney, who acted as Master of the Cere- 
monies, had a somewhat difficult task to perform 
in allotting to each his appropriate place. This 
he did with great energy and ability, so that 
when the procession with the heralds reached the 
Bar all was in readiness for their reception. 

The Pursuivant (Rouge Dragon), the heralds, 
the officials of Westminster, and the cavalcade 
halted a short distance to the west of the barrier, 
and the Pursuivant then advanced between two 
trumpeters, and the trumpets sounded thrice. 
Upon this the City Marshal, on horseback, in 
scarlet tunic and cocked hat with plumes, ad- 
vanced to the barrier to meet the Pursuivant, and 
in a loud voice, which could be heard by those 
at a considerable distance, asked, “Who comes 
there?” The Pursuivant replied, “The Officer 
of Arms, who demands entrance into the City 
to proclaim his Royal Majesty, Edward the 
Seventh.” Thereupon the barrier was opened so 
as to admit the Pursuivant without escort, and 
immediately closed again. The Pursuivant was 
then conducted by the City Marshal to the Lord 
Mayor, who, being made acquainted with the 
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object of the Pursuivant’s visit, directed the 
opening of the barrier, and the Pursuivant re- 
turned to his cavalcade. There was a fanfare of 
trumpets, and York Herald, Mr. A. S. Scott- 
Gatty, between two trumpeters, approached the 
Lord Mayor, and presented to his lordship the 
Order in Council requiring him to proclaim his 
Majesty. The Lord Mayor replied: 

“T am aware of the content of this paper, having 
been apprised yesterday of the ceremony appoint- 
ed to take place, and I have attended to perform 
my duty in accordance with ancient usages and 
customs of the City of London.” 

The Lord Mayor then read aloud the Order in 
Council requiring the herald to proclaim his 
Majesty within the jurisdiction of the city, and 
returned it to the herald. 

The trumpets sounded and, the officials of 
Westminster having filed off, the cavalcade ad- 
vanced into the city as far as the corner of 
Chancery Lane. There was another fanfare of 
trumpets, and the herald then made the proclam- 
ation, reading it with admirable clearness. When 
it was over the spectators, who had listened with 
bared heads, cried “God Save the King.” The 
trumpets were again sounded, and a military band 
stationed to the west of Temple Bar played the 
National Anthem. This was followed by cheer- 
ing, which lasted while the Lord Mayor and his 
retinue resumed their places in the carriages 
which had brought them, and the procession made 
its way to the Royal Exchange, the route being 
down Fleet street, up Ludgate Hill, though St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and along Cheapside. 
I oi inictenciincaracssermnsaie The (London) Outlook 

Edward VII. has come into his own, and those 
who know His Majesty best will tell you that 
here is no monarch who lightly assumes the 
Crown, but a King who will enter soberly on his 
responsibilities and accept with seriousness the 
cares of State he now inherits. Whether our new 
Sovereign will be as happy in the glare of a 
throne as he was amid the comparative immunity 
from responsibility which he enjoyed as Heir 
Apparent is beside the mark. As Prince of Wales 
he showed unremitting attention to every public 
duty, and whatever enjoyment he might derive 
from pleasure it was never allowed to stand in 
the way of any call made upon him. 

The King fulfilled with credit such demands as 
were made by the. allotted portion of the curri- 
culum of Eton and, subsequently, of both Oxford 
and Cambridge. But the Prince of Wales never 
displayed any undue devotion to his books. The 
zest of life was in him, and he began his own 
education as so many others have done, just when 


lessons were finished. The King is the most ob- 
servant of men. Not only has he come in contact 
with all the most brilliant personalities of Europe, 
but his receptive powers have made him excep- 
tionally well informed. All his life he has been 
a good listener to the best that was within ear- 
shot. Those who haye attained the top of their 
own trees, men like Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Henry Irving, Lord Lister, and 
Lord Kelvin, have borne testimony that the 
Prince of Wales could discuss their subjects, and 
not infrequently stimulate them to their wisest 
talk by his direct and thoughtful questions. Here- 
in lies the secret of the King’s knowledge. He 
has always inquired exactly what he wanted to 
know, and stored up much in one of the most 
portentous memories of his generation. Facts and 
faces the King has the gift of remembering with 
astonishing accuracy. 

By the death of the Prince Consort and the 
consequent retirement of the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales took up at an early age a position in 
society more undisputed than that of the Prince 
Regent and one far more beneficial. It has of 
course been said that many people were allowed 
to come to Court who would not have been in- 
vited in other days, and that the Prince has at 
times chosen for his temporary associates persons 
who would not have been tolerated in the old 
exclusive salons. But it must be remembered that 
the Royal Family regard all not born royal as 
equal. 

The great characteristic of the King is his 
genial tact, and this is supported by such charm- 
ing manners that for the past ten years he can 
claim to have been the first gentleman of Europe. 
On the Continent he is most popular. Possessing 
an intimate knowledge of social affairs in most 
continental countries, his great knowledge of 
the world has often caused him to be the arbitra- 
tor of those petty disputes in which German 
royalties find such polemic joys. It has always 
been his practice to encourage international 
friendliness, and the embassies at the court of 
St. James’ have borne testimony to his considerate 
kindness toward them. 

The King has naturally never taken any prom- 
inent part in political life, but in questions con- 
nected with the housing of the poor or improve- 
ments in hospitals he has spoken with effect in 
the House of Lords. He is not a great orator, 
but he always says the right thing in the right 
way and never grows prolix. And as to his 
politics, it is no secret that until the introduction 
of the Irish Home Rule Bill he felt a warm per- 
sonal admiration for Mr. Gladstone, and prior to 
that time his convictions were those of a moderate 
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Liberal. He was the first of the Royal Family 
to recognize the growing importance of our Col- 
onies. Any feasible scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion would have his warmest support, and his 
subjects at the remotest nooks of the Empire will 
always know that he is as consciously King of 
Greater Britain as of Great Britain. 

The King’s enthusiasm for sport is well known. 
No subject of the Crown is a better judge of a 
horse, and his racing colors have always borne a 
spotless repute through runs of bad luck and 
good. He is a capital rider and one of the best 
game shots in the country, and at one time he 
used to hunt a good deal. Never, perhaps, an ar- 
dent fisherman, he lands a few salmon on the 
Dee whenever he goes to Scotland, and no one is 
more dexterous at deer-stalking. In his own set 
his favorite topic of conversation is clothes, and 
he has tried to free mankind from the frock-coat 
and chimney-pot hat. Over the fashion of a tie, 
the cut of a jacket, and even the shape of a boot, 
he will grow loquacious, and his comments on 
other people’s sartorial views are often extremely 
witty. He is apt to sit far into the morning 
hours playing Bridge, and is only addicted to 
early rising at Cowes. Yachting he understands 
thoroughly, nor is he content to watch his own 
boat from the window of the Squadron, but will 
be on board even in a stiff gale when she is 
competing for some cup. He is a keen soldier, 
anxious for War Office reform, and he has seen 
more of modern Germany Army manceuvres than 
any other colonel commanding an English regi- 
ment. A point on which it is hard to pronounce 
is, whether he will keep his roving tendencies. 
As Prince he has been given to wander whither 
he would, and it is not more than six years since 
a detective reported to Scotland Yard that, at- 
tended by a gentleman-in-waiting, the Heir of the 
Throne had been informally investigating slum 
life in the neighborhood of Bethnal Green. It 
must be observed, however, that Royalty, even 
more than people of less importance, suffers from 
“doubles,” and the King observed last season that 
he had four various walks of life in the metropolis 
alone. The King is of a cheery nature, delighting 
to unbend among his own friends and deriving 
amusement from social intercourse. 

Perhaps it was at the time when he lay stricken 
with fever and was spared in response to the 
prayer of the whole nation, regardless of differ- 
ences in creed, that the Prince of Wales really 
realized the affection felt for him by the country. 
3eneath his geniality lies a sterling patriotism, 
and he has exhibited a calm courage in the face 
of dangers which has won general admiration. 
He never showed the slightest fear of assassina- 


tion, and his personal recklessness has sorely 
worried those who were responsible for his safety 
not only when he visited Ireland in the bad times, 
but when dynamite outrages were occurring in 
London and when anarchists both at home and 
abroad were threatening his life. 

And so the King sets forth on his fateful jour- 
ney into history, no mere puppet or name, but, 
by the free consent and assurance of his people 
by all the seven seas, the archetype of their 
greatness and destiny. What voyage he will 
make must depend upon himself. He has revived 
in himself the kingly name of Edward, already of 
mighty import in the history of England. Some 
one looking on the girlish figure of his mother 
as she took her Coronation oaths declared that 
the task she undertook might daunt an archangel. 
He will remember what she accomplished, for 
no one knows better how she accomplished it, 
and she a woman. But with the name of Edward 
upon him he gives other hostages to fate, and 
ene might imagine the row of royal Edwards 
come back for a brief hour from the shades and 
passing before him like the seven kings’ heads 
in Macbeth, each with their special word of 
warning. Edward the First, the great lawgiver 
for the people, the real founder and guardian 
of the powers of Parliament, whose essential con- 
stitution is still represented and reproduced in 
those lands of British folk so far removed in 
space from Westminster, so near the Mother of 
Parliaments in spirit. The Second Edward, un- 
able to sustain his father’s greatness, too weak 
for the turbulent nobles—each a possible king, too 
gentle, too careless of the bounds of pleasure and 
kingly duty, yet just and generous. Comes the 
Third with the lilies of France in his chaplet, and 
the glory of a great navy to his memory, one of 
the effective royal men of history. The Fourth, 
half imbecile and wholly impotent. The Fifth, 
pitifully done to death in the Tower in the flower 
of boyhood. The Sixth, patient, studious, de- 
vout, who reigned amid intrigues and died in 
happy release from a reign of deadly strife. For 
Edward the Seventh these predecessors of faded 
times and outworn conditions hold something 
of emulation and warning. To none of them did 
the world seem as it appears to the new King. He 
may aim higher than any of them, yet sleep 
sounder. A willing, eager, and proud people take 
him for their true head, asking only that he shall 
faithfully represent them in what of regal work 
falls to his hand to do. They for their part are 
resolved that, he being faithful, they will bear 
him with undiminished effort and persistence to a 
glory that no predecessor of his touched or 
dreamed of. 
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Ballade of Old Love-Letters..... Ernest McGaffey.....Pall Mall Mag. 


Deep in a cedar chest they lie, 

Far removed from the light of day, 

The ink on their pages long since dry, 

The soul of their longing fled away. 

Lines that vary from grave to gay, 

And yearnings tinged with the heart’s desire, 
And words that promise and plead and pray— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


Many a year has passed them by, 

Many a month from March to May, 

The snows have gathered on hillocks high, 
And birds have sung in the orchards gay, 
Minstrels carolled their roundelay, 

And nights grown black o’er the sunset’s pyre; 
Yet such as these have survived decay— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


All too sacred for mortal eye, 

Let them dream in the silence gray, 

For love remains though the lovers die, 
Slow passing out from their house of clay; 
These shall last while the waters play, 
And on till the steadfast winds may tire, 
For this is the music living aye— 

These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


Envoy. 
Prince, whom the Lords of earth obey 
Death, although thou art dark and dire, 
Here is that which disputes thy sway— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre! 


sseeeee Harper's Bazar 


A flight of birds across a wintry sky; 
A ship which fades from sight against the blue; 
A certain song, though one you never knew, 

Where Tosti tells how lovers say good-by; 

Some footstep passing in the silent street 
And sounding fainter off into the night 
Where I lie sleepless waiting for the light; 

Or sudden glimpse through city dust and heat 

Of sunset tints where houses crowd across; 
These things in which you had no conscious part 
Touch some twinned chord which vibrates in my 

heart, 

And rouse to yearning that numb sense of loss, 
That homesick loneliness naught can efface, 
Since there is none on earth who takes your place. 


GIRIED 6 cicvcseesae John Hall Ingham........+++++ Atlantic Monthly 


We know but this: a glint afar 

Through darkness of a heavenly light; 
Beyond that star another night; 

Beyond that night another star. 

..-Harper's Magazine 


The First Day.......Theodosia Garrison....... 


I sleep, who yesterday was tired, 
I, who was very weary, rest; 
I have forgot all things desired, 
Or what were bad or what were best; 
Wan roses lie upon my breast 
And make a pillow for my head; 
I know not am I banned or blest; 
Who am most quiet—being dead. 





Perchance to-morrow God may come 
With awfulness of mouth and brow, 
And bid me speak, who would be dumb, 
My sins of yesterday; but now 
| have forgotten deed and vow, 
I have been soothed and comforted, 
And clothed with peace, I know not how, 
Who am most happy—being dead. 


A moment since one touched my hair, 
There were hot tears upon my face; 
To-morrow I may wake and care 
And hunger for a lost embrace; 
But now one dim, delicious space, 
My joys are done, my tears are shed; 
I may lie still, who have the grace 
Of all forgetting—being dead. 


Translated from Maeterlinck........ Richard Hovey,....... Bookman 


And if some day he come back, 
What should he be told? 
Tell him he was waited for 
Till my heart was cold. 


And if he ask me yet again, 
Not recognizing me? 

Speak him fair and sisterly; 
His heart breaks, maybe. 


And if he ask me where you are, 
What shall I reply? 

Give him my golden ring, 
And make no reply. 


And if he ask me why the hall 
Is left desolate? 

Show him the unlit lamp 
And the open gate. 


And if he should ask me, then, 
How you fell asleep? 

Tell him that I smiled, for fear 
Lest he should weep. 


The Last One to Bed,........ Edwin 8. Potter..... ....Cosmopolitan 


A slumbrous silence pervading my room— 

The house—the night-drowsied city—the world; 
A boundless rev’rie ere sleep come to me, 
With passive visioning things that may be— 

To-morrow—next day—in far future furled, 

The best of which waits, by my will, in Time’s womb. 


On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines..... W.V. Moody....Atlantic 


Streets of the roaring town, 
Hush for him, hush, be still! 
He comes, who was stricken down 
Doing the word of our will. 
Hush! Let him have his state. 
Give him his soldier’s crown. 
The grists of trade can wait 
Their grinding at the mill, 
But he cannot wait for his honor, now the trumpet 
has been blown. 
Wreathe pride now for his granite brow, lay love 
on his breast of stone. 
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Toll! Let the great bells toll 
Till the clashing air is dim. 
Did we wrong this parted soul? 
We will make it up to him. 
Toll! Let him never guess 
What work we set him to. 
Laurel, laurel, yes; 
He did what we bade him do. 
Praise, and never a whispered hint but the fight 
he fought was good; 
Never a word that the blood on his sword was his 
country’s own heart’s blood. 


A flag for the soldier’s bier 
Who dies that his land may live; 
Oh, banners, banners here, 
That he doubt not nor misgive! 
That he heed not from the tomb 
The evil days draw near 
When the nation, robed in gloom, 
With its faithless past shall strive. 
Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream went 
wide of its island mark, 
Home to the heart of his darling land where she 
stumbled and sinned in the dark. 


COG TRO Divo ccccitcecses Alice Pettus Dillard............ Alkahest 


How tenderly the snow 
Covers earth’s bitter bleakness, healing o’er 
With still white peace the many cruel scars 
The winter’s storms have made. Dear, it is so 
My love would heal and cover all that mars 
Life’s sweetest joys for you, soothe every woe 
That makes your brave heart bitter, sad or sore. 


And as the snow’s white pity lies upon 
Earth’s dark unsightly things and makes them 
fair— 
Darling, I love you so 
That if your feet should ever go astray 
Into some grievous path of wrong or sin 
I will keep my soul whiter than God’s snow, 
So, when we stand together on that day 
When all are judged, and He says: “Enter in,” 
Opening Heaven’s doors for me, then I can lay 
This soul so over yours and hide it, none 
Will see or know its sinnings, as out there 
That snow, like God’s forgiveness, lies upon 
Earth’s dark, unsightly things and makes them 
fair. 


Tohens......+++e0008 Patty Garry .cccesccvsves Chicago Evening Post 


This cloud-covered morning I heard a bird sing: 
(Hope on, O my heart, hope on!) 

Just a ripple of song and a flitting of wing, 

But a rapture of joy o’er the earth seemed to ring, 
O the winter is almost gone! 


This morning has brought me the first violet; 
(Hope on, O my heart, hope on!) 

With a dash of cold rain all its petals are wet, 

But an olden-day sweetness is held in it yet, 
O the winter is almost gone! 


This morning the wisdom of some hidden will 
(Hope on, O my heart, hone on!) 

Sends a glimmer of good to shine out of each ill 

And a gladness in living my heart harbors still, 
O the winter is almost gone! 


An Emigrant,.........000+ Jane Barlow,......00+05+ The Athenaeum 


Is she asleep, asleep 
Alone, in fair far land? 
Lulled with the murmuring deep 
And shadowy waters keep 
Fast by the flower-lit strand, 
Is she asleep, asleep? 


If she awake, awake 
On bliss-embowering shore, 
Be sure her heart will break 
For the old sad voices’ sake, 
That reach to her no more, 
If she must wake, must wake. 


Ah! guard her dream, her dream, 
Though songs call blithe and clear, 
About the enchanted stream; 
Lest reft in sooth she seem 
Of all she loves to hear, 
Rest she adream, adream. 


The Old Books....... Frank L. Stanton.,....Songs From Dixie Land* 


They are gray with the gray of ages, 
Borrowed, and begged, and sold; 
Thumb-marked of saints and sages, 
In the scholarly days of old. 
Rose leaves pressed for a lover 
Rest in their pages dim, 
Though silent centuries cover 
All that is left of him. 


And I feel in the library’s shadows, 
With this ghostly company, 

The breath of forgotten meadows 
And the centuries over me! 

And when twilight bells are calling— 
When the day with its strifes is o’er— 

There are ghostly footsteps falling 
Faint on the library floor. 


Singers, and saints, and sages— 
In the fame of a name we trust, 
But time will cover our pages, 
As even our tombs, with dust. 
For here in the library’s shadows, 
Where the famed and fameless be, 
I roam in forgotten meadows, 
With the centuries over me! 


nce soscessenivensdcdacesbenebeetonte Alexander Blair Thawt 


Time is the mighty master of us all: 

Upon his coming and his going wait 

Love, and swift death, and day and night—and fate. 
Princes and flowers before his sickle fall, 

Who round kings’ gardens builds a prison wall; 
Beggars by him are brought to high estate: 

And his alone the skill to modulate 

Life’s broken stops to measures musical. 


So life’s true singers shall of Time go free, 

His minstrels, over all the world to range, 

Till they shall find, past waters deep and strange, 
Their native land, and that pure liberty— 

Last born of the quick womb of time and change- 
Whose breath is life’s alternate harmony. 





*The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
+Poems, John Lane, New York. 
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A Formgodss ft £60 C1fB soo cccceccesccvecccvvcsees Philadelphia Times 


Two ragged little newsboys stood together 
upon the corner of Twenty-third street and 
Broadway crying their evening papers. They 
had both sold on the same corner for over 
a year, evidently believing, in common with older 
heads, that competition is the soul of trade. 
Chimmie’s “mudder” took in washing. Billie’s “ole 
woman” was a cleaner in a large office building. 
These facts are foreign to the story, but many 
persons upon introduction are very curious re- 
garding antecedents, so I mention them for the 
delectation of such. Chimmie was about II years 
old, but very small and wan for his age. The 
dust of the streets and the world had settled upon 
his thin, nervous face and obliterated all traces 
of coloring; his eyes, though, were very bright. 
Billie was taller, and had a disagreeable habit 
of bluffing Chimmie when he wanted anything; 
for instance, some one bought a paper—gave 
sillie a “nick”—Billie had no change—he would 
run to where Chimmie was standing and shout: 
“Chimmie, gimme de loan of four cents a few 
minnits.” “Gee, Billie, I hain’t seen dat much in 
a year.” “Aw, g’wan, lend me de four, er I'll 
crack yer one.” He really would not, you know, 
but then he was taller and Chimmie must have 
the fact impressed upon him. 

Of a sudden, the boys made a simultaneous rush 
for the gutter. Some man passing had thrown 
away the butt of a cigarette, and cigarettes being 
a rare luxury in the daily life of the gamins, both 
were covetous of the prize. Billie, being the 
taller, captured the butt. Chimmie, though anx- 
ious to indulge in the questionable bliss of smok- 
ing a cigarette stump, did not make a very sturdy 
fight, Billy’s oft-repeated bluff having had its 
effect. With what an air of superiority Billie 
smoked that snipe! If you could have seen him! 
—he tucked his papers under his arm, stuck his 
thumbs under his tattered suspenders (a vest to 
him was a superfluity) and strutted up and down 
the curb with the air of a Buckingham. Poor 
little Chimmie looked with envious eyes at his 
fortunate pard. “Gee, am lin it! Well, I guess, 
people’ll tink I’m Vanderbilk wit me perfecto.” 
It hurt Chimmie’s pride, but in a weak voice 
which contained little confidence, he said: “Say, 
Billie, you know me, come on, give us a puff.” 
“Not on yer life. Do yer tink I’m a millionaire? 
Dese real Turkish don’t grow on every curb, 
guess nit, dey roost high.” Chimmie said nothing. 
Soon Billie finished the short stump, and, his ap- 


petite only whetted for more, accosted every 
passer-by who was smoking, with the remark: 
“Say, mister, gimme de butt?” Some laughed, 
some ignored the ragged inquisitor and some said, 
“No, get away.” At last one young man, the 
fire of whose cigarette was nearly burning his 
downy mustache, said: “Sure—chase it,” and 
flipped the remnant into the street. It struck just 
behind a car moving west and bounded between 
the next tracks. Both boys made a dive for it, 
sillie got it, and jumped across the tracks just 
in time to escape an east-bound car. Not so fortu- 
nate was little Chimmie. The heavily laden car 
struck him on the shoulder, and throwing him 
heavily to the street, passed over his poor little 
back. One shriek—that was all. They had to lift 
the car to remove the tattered and torn little body. 
Women with tears in their eyes walked away; 
men said “Too bad, his own fault.” As the hos- 
pital ambulance rattled and clanged to the scene, 
Billie reached out a grimy hand streaked with 
tears and said: “Here, Chimmie, you take dis 
butt, I had one.” When the hospital was reached, 
Chimmie was dead, and the attendant had to gent- 
ly pry his hand open to remove the cigarette 
stump which cost him his life. Chimmie’s “mud- 
der” did no washing for a week, and for the same 
length of time Billie was without a “pard.” At 
the end of the week a freckled, red-headed Arab 
stood on Chimmie’s corner and sold his extras to 
Chimmie’s patrons. So wags the world. 





Win oxi rhecoscee sone pdpeemieedeeawenevapaunhebows The Academy 


The river was deserted, save by a few pensive 
fishermen in moored punts. Yet the December 
Thames had a charm hardly less magical than 
August’s—a charm which instilled into the heart 
a spirit of quietness, of:austere restfulness. The 
afternoon was warm, the sky clear, the ripples 
dancing with gold; only I and the swans moved 
upon the water. 

As I pulled upstream between Hampton and 
Sunbury, I saw, on the right bank, the glimmer- 
of a fire against the black mouth of a gipsy tent; 
above it the smoke curled blue. Round about the 
fire, figures moved, and a red bodice made a vivid 
splash of color. A sudden impulse made me run 
the boat inshore. I landed, to find friends whom 
I had last seen encamped on a wild Surrey com- 
mon. 

Tea was in preparation, and I was invited to 
share it. The master was polite, but silent, the 
wife voluble and embarrassingly hospitable. She 
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of the red bodice, the eldest girl, stood at the 
tent entrance in an attitude of statuesque repose; 
her unbound hair, swept back from the wide 
brows, fell to her waist. In her the true eastern 
blood was manifest; it spoke in her color, her 
poise of body, her untamed eyes, in her power 
of self abstraction, in her absolute unconcern. 
She watched the flow of the darkening river as 
though only it and she existed. So far as I ob- 
served, she only glanced at me once during the 
hour I remained; in all that time she did not 
speak a word. The other children laughed and 
scrambled at her feet, but she retained her abso- 
lute and impenetrable repose. 

As I dropped down the river in the twilight, I 
felt that I was turning my back upon a mystery. 
In that single figure I recognized all the glamour 
of the East, and there moved before me a sor- 
rowful but most majestic vision of the world’s 
wanderers. 


At the Big StOre...ccccccccccscccscsccccvcccceseccces Chicago Tribune 

“Where are your razor straps?” asked the 
customer. 

“Razor strops?” said the floorwalker, stroking 
his side whiskers. “Fifth aisle to the right.” 

The customer went to the fifth aisle to the 
right. 

“Razor strops—straps ?” he asked. 

“Razor straps?” the girl behind the counter 
said. “I think they must be in the notion de- 
partment.” 

“Where is the notion department ?” 

“Next section. Three aisles back.” 

The customer hunted up the notion department. 

“Razor strops—straps?” he said. 

“You'll find them among the household goods 
in the basement,” responded the girl in charge of 
the hairpin sub-department. ‘ 

He went to the basement. 

“Where are your razor str-straps?” he inquired 
of the firsf salesman he met. 

“Last counter on the right.” 

He went to the last counter on the right. 

“I'd like to see some of your razor strops.” 

“I think you'll find those in the notion depart- 
ment on the first floor.” 

“Been there. They sent me down here.” 

“Nearest we can come to it is dog collars. 
Suppose you try the razor department.” 

“Where is that ?” 

“First floor.” 

The customer hadn’t thought of the razor de- 
partment. He went back to the floor above and 
appeared a few moments later at the counter pre- 
sided over by a girl with large bangs and a lisp. 

“Got any razor straps?” he demanded. 


He was becoming reckless now. 

“Rathor thtraph? No, thir. You'll find thothe 
in the leather goodth department on the thickth 
floor.” 

He took passage in the elevator for the sixth 
floor. 

“Where’s your blamed razor straps?” he in- 
quired of the sixth floor walker. 

“Eight aisles over. Leather goods depart- 
ment.” 

The weary pilgrim traversed the eight aisles. 

“T want to see your razor straps,” he said, with 
some fierceness. 

“We don’t keep ’em,” replied the man behind 
the counter. 


An Adventurous Advertiser.,......... New Orleans Times-Democrat 


“May I ask what line of business you were 
engaged in at that time?” said one of a group, 
addressing a dapper little gentleman who had just 
narrated a rather remarkable story of adventure. 

“My occupation was never officially classified,” 
replied the little man, smilingly, “but I suppose 
I might have been termed a professional vandal 
an expert defacer of public and private prop- 
erty.” 

“A what?” exclaimed the questioner in amaze- 
ment, and in response to a general demand, the 
dapper stranger proceeded to explain himself 
more fully. “I can best make the matter clear,” 
said he, “by telling you briefly how I came to 
invent the business. In the summer of ’92 I hap- 
pened to be in a certain large Northern city, out 
of work and badly in need of money. One of 
the local merchants was flooding the place at the 
time with all sorts of advertisements for a new 
shoe, which was then a trade novelty, and seeing 
his announcements at every hand I conceived a 
bright idea. 

“In front of a magnificent public library, which 
was the pride of the city, was a statue of Shake- 
speare, seated in a chair with his legs crossed. 
He was supposed to be in an attitude of reflection, 
but he was also in the attitude of a man trying 
on a new pair of shoes. ‘What will you give me,’ 
I asked the enterprising merchant, ‘if I put one 
of your shoes on Shakespeare’s raised foot, an- 
other in his hand and a banner on his shoulder 
proclaiming the merits of the goods?’ ‘I'll give 
you $100,’ he whispered, ‘but no guarantee against 
lynching.’ I took the contract, and next morn- 
ing the whole city was aghast at what the news- 
papers called ‘a fiendish desecration of a noble 
work of art.’ Of course the merchant promptly 
denied all knowledge of the affair, and the ex- 
ploit was generally attributed to larking college 
students; but enormous crowds gathered around 
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the statue, the papers discussed the ‘outrage’ by 
the column, and, incidentally, the new three-dollar 
shoe received an advertisement of incalculable 
value. The merchant was decent enough to send 
me another hundred on the sly, and that incident 
started me in business. 

“Another coup that attracted wide attention at 
the time was the inexplicable presence of a go- 
foot streamer flying from the pinnacle of one of 
the tallest church spires in the United States and 
bearing the name of a well-known patent medi- 
cine. It was discovered one bitter cold morning 
in January and created profound amazement, for 
the temperature stood at 5 degrees below zero 
that day, and it was manifestly impossible for any 
human being to have scaled the sleet-coated spire. 
The pinnacle was exactly 186 feet above the pave- 
ment, and the newspapers advanced all sorts of 
weird theories, including the use of kites* and 
airships, to explain how the streamer was at- 
tached. The congregation was furious, but it 
was impossible to get the thing down until the 
following spring, and it remained a standing ‘ad’ 
for nearly 100 days. The explanation of this sin- 
gular occurrence was absurdly simple. You see, 
everybody had forgotten about an humble steeple- 
jack who had ascended the spire, away back in 
the preceding April, to regild the metal work 
at the tip. This steeple-jack carried with him, 
under his blouse, a tightly-rolled streamer and a 
small wooden box. He attached both to the side 
of the pinnacle and fastened down the streamer 
with a bit of wire which passed through a hole 
in the box. Inside the latter was some simple 
mechanism, operated on the thermostat principle, 
and so adjusted that when the mercury in a small 
thermometer fell to 5 degrees below zero it 
formed an electric connection and released the 
wire. After these things were quietly arranged, 
the steeple-jack regilded the top, came down, got 
his pay and disappeared. The rolled streamer 
and box were entirely too small to be observed 
at that height, and, moreover, they were partly 
hidden by some ornate scroll work. There they 
remained, unseen and unsuspected, until that bit- 
ter night in January, when the thermometer, for 
the first time in the year, fell low enough to make 
the connection and release the fastening. A gale 
was tearing through the upper air, and the stream- 
er instantly whirled out to its full length, exactly 
as the tightly wadded colors ‘break’ from a mast- 
head in a yacht race. They discovered the trick 
when they removed the bunting, but in the mean- 
while it was one of the biggest mysteries of the 
day. 

“These little affairs will give you a general 
idea of the business. It had its fascinating side, 


I assure you, and when I retired, a couple of 
years ago, I felt quite lost. Since then the field 
has been entirely unoccupied.” 





An Election at thé 200,....cccccccoccccccecccccesoce New York Times 

“Dat woh a powaful big time dey done had up 
to de Zoo de othah day,” said Ephraim to the 
little boy. 

“What was it?” queried the youngster. 

“Didn’ you heah about it?” 

The boy said that he had not, and Ephraim 
leaned his broom against a chair and walked over 
beside him. Then his voice dropped into a con- 
fidential whisper. 

“You ain’t gwine to tell nobody if I tells you, 
is you?” 

The boy promised secrecy. 

“You see it’s dis a way,” continued the darky; 
“T only happens to know ’bout it coz Mistah Ele- 
phun he a vehy pehticlah frien’ o’ mine. An’ he 
make me promise not to tell no one. He say to 
me - 

“How can elephants say anything?” broke in 
the boy, “they can’t talk.” 

“Mistah Smahty, how you know all dat? Bime- 
by you'll grow up, and den you won’ ’spute wit 
youh eldehs.” 

Ephraim reached for his broom, and made a 
show of getting busy. The boy begged him to 
go on with the story. 

“IT reckon you know too much already,” was 
the reply. “No use my tellin’ you nuffin.” 

“Please, Uncle Eph, I'll be good.” 

“All right den. Well, as I was sayin’, Mistah 
Elephun he done say to me dat dey was goin’ to 
hab a mouty excitin’ time in de Zoo on ‘lection 
day. You see, dey ’cide to hab a ’lection dah in de 
Zoo. And dey was a lot o’ ’lectioneehin’ foh a 
whole week. Dey done fix it dat Mr. Elephun he 
was to be one can’date, and Mr. Tigah he gwine 
run ag’in him. An’ de an’mals all take sides, 
some foh one, and some foh de othah. 

“Mr. Hyena, he go ’roun’ showin’ his teef, and 
makin’ speeches foh Mistah Elephun. Peeple in 
de Zoo dey think dat he howlin’ fo’ his suppah, 
coz dey doan undahstan’ he talk. But he wahnt 
doin’ nuffin o’ de kin’. He wuz sayin’ dat if 
Mistah Elephun ‘lected dey wuz all goin’ to have 
mo’ dan dey could eat. Dat instead of bein’ 
in de cages dey would be ‘lowed to run loose 
in de pahk, and jes’ go whah dey please. And 
he say dey ought all vote foh Mistah Elephun. 

“Mistah Lion he done stan’ up and talk in 
fabah o’ Mistah Elephun, too. 

“But Mistah Le’pahd he say dat one o’ de rea- 
sons why nobody oughtn’t vote foh Mistah Ele- 
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phun, jes’ foh dat reason—coz Mistah Lion woh 
foh him. He say anybody kin see dat if Mistah 
Elephun ‘lected he won’ be de suah nuff Praisi- 
dent. He say Mistah Lion goin’ do all de talkin’. 
And Mistah Lion, he say, is done call de King 
o’ de Beesties, and it bad nuff to hab peeple think 
he dey king, widout makin’ him so suah nuff. 

“An’ Mistah Monkey, he say dat he doan wan’ 
Mistah Elephun ‘lected, coz he done get he shah 
o’ de peanuts now. He say Mistah Elephun so 
big and strong and he trunk so fah reachin’ dat 
he get mos’ o’ de nuts, anyhow. Mistah Tigah 
jes’ he right stripe foh him, he say, and he goin’ 
to vote foh him. 

“Well, dey wuz a ahgufyin’ dat a way foh moah 
dan a week, and some say one way and some de 
othah. An’ at las’ dey hax evahthing ready foh de 
votin’. Coz dey couldn’t get out o’ dey cages to 
put little papahs in no box, so dey ’cide to hab de 
‘lection by acamation, and each one just mus’ 
get up an’ say who he vote foh. 

“Mistah Polah Beah, he make a lot o’ noise, 
and say he goin’ to vote for Mistah Tigah. 

““Cum off de ice,’ yell some of de othah an’- 
mals, but Mistah Polah Beah jes’ grin and say 
nuffin. And Mistah Le’pahd get mad when dey 
tell him dat it doan make no diffunce what he 
think, he rep’tation been spotted so long nobody 
cah foh his ’pinion nohow. 

“And all de peeple in de Zoo dey think de 
an'mals wuz gettin’ rampag’us and tryin’ to brek 
outen de cages, dey make such a ’awful racket. 

sut ‘twuz nuffin o’ de kin’. Dey wuz jes’ ex’cisin’ 
de right o’ suff’age. And how anybody know you 
doin’ dat if you doan make a lot o’ noise ’bout it ?” 

Eph paused, and seemed to be lost in deep 
thought. The little boy waited several minutes, 
then spoke up and asked: 

“Well, Uncle Eph, who was ’lected ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you dat? I mos’ fohgot. Dah 
nevah wuz much doubt ’bout dat, any way. Dose 
an’mal’s got sense. Cose dey has. An’ dey know 
what good foh ’em. So neahly all ob ’em vote 
foh Mistah Elephun, and he ‘lected wifout any 
trubble.” 

“How fine,” said the little boy; “and now I 
suppose they don’t have to stay in their cages any 
more, and can play in the Park just as long as 
they like?” 

Ephraim grinned. “Any one could tell you 
doan know nuffin bout ’lections,” he said. “Cose 
dose an’mal's ain’t goin’ to be ‘lowed loose in no 
pahk. Dey jes’ goin’ on de same as befo’. And 
dey knowed dat all de time, only dey like to ’suade 
deyselfs dat it would be diffunt.” 

“And will the elephant get all the peanuts, Un- 
cle Eph?” 
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“Well, not quite all, maybe. But he need a lot, 
you know, he so big.” 

And Eph started his sweeping, leaving the little 
boy to think it over alone. 





A Daniel Come to Judgment,,...........60+0000 Detroit Free Press 


“It didn’t turn out as Jones figured,” said the 
talkative man with a grin. “He invited me to 
pay him a visit at his summer home in the 
country, and I accepted without any idea of what 
he had in store for me. No sooner had I arrived 
than he informed me that he had me booked to 
act as judge of a baby show that was to take 
place the following day. I laughed at him, and 
told him that all babies looked alike to me and 
that I would have to be excused. But he pointed 
out the fact that I had been advertised to act and 
that it was now too late to withdraw; so I con- 
sented, although with a good many misgivings 
concerning the outcome. 

“Well, when I stood up on the platform, and 
saw twenty-seven proud mothers holding as 
many babies before me, I came near losing my 
nerve and bolting. However, I took a brace and 
told them to form in line and march past me. 
They did and the sight made me dizzy, and for 
the life of me I couldn’t tell a white baby from 
a colored one. To catch my breath and gain 
time to collect my thoughts, I told them to march 
around once more, the result being that I was 
more rattled than ever. I was about to ask 
them to parade once more when I saw Jones 
grinning at me from the rear of the hall and I 
realized the hand that he had had in getting 
me into the present situation. Like a flash I 
saw a way out of the trouble and a chance to even 
up matters with Jones at the same time. Clear- 
ing my throat I addressed the expectant mothers 
at follows: 

“‘T have asked you to pass before me more 
as a matter of form than any doubt concerning 
the winner of this contest. That the babies are all 
dears I think you will agree with me, and I also 
think you will concur with my judgment when I 
state that there is one baby here so much prettier 
than the rest as to place it in a class of its own, 
and to that baby it is my duty to award the prize. 
But to save the heartburnings of the other moth- 
ers I think it best not to publicly announce the 
winner at this time. If the mother who holds the 
winner at this instant in her arms—and she knows 
to whom I refer—will call at the home of Mr. 
Jones to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock she will be 
awarded the prize that she so justly deserves.’ 

“Then I left and caught the first train for 
home. I gather from the somewhat warm and 
incoherent remarks that Jones has made in my 
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hearing since that there was a wildly exciting 
time when twenty-seven fond mothers called in a 
bunch to demand the prize that I had awarded. 
Jones refuses to tell how it ended, but as he 
appears afraid to go back I rather imagine that 
the end is not yet.” 


Mrs. Green at the Wedding....‘' Christina”’...The (Londen) Outlook 


“But I hallways will say,” resumed Mrs. Green, 
suddenly, with a beaming smile, “that no one 
could ’a’ made a better speech nor James ’Enery 
as is Green’s firs’ cousing twist removed. There 
’e stood in the marquee, a-speakin’ for hall the 
other bell-ringers be’ind of ’im ser graceful an’ 
free, a-wavin’ of his glass of champagne that 
keerless like it might ’a’ been a glass o’ water, 
an’ it the firs’ ’e or any on ’em ’ad ever tasted, 
which it went to their ’eads direct, an’ they all on 
‘em ’ad to go ’ome soon arter.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said I. 

“Which you needn’t be, Miss,” said Mrs. Green, 
checking herself with a glance of dignified and 
surprised reproach. “It ses plain in the Bible, 
where all as runs may read, an’ all as walks 
likewise, for matter of that, not heverybody bein’ 
ser strong in the legs as to take ’appy to runnin’, 
as there’s a time to heat an’ a time to drink, 
an’ what better time there could be for drinkin’ 
than a weddin’ it would be ’ard to say, for hany 
one with a gen’rous ’eart. Not as I could lay 
me ’ands sudding on the chapter, so to speak,” 
she added with increased dignity, “but you bein’ 
a parson’s daughter there ain’t no need.” 

“But I don’t think it means that exactly,” I 
said hesitatingly. 

“You ask your pa, Miss,” said Mrs. Green 
patronizingly. “’E’d ’a’ ’ardly done what ’e did 
do, ’ad ’e ’a’ felt the Scripchers again’ ’im, an’ 
the bishops that sharp nowadays, a-droppin’ down 
sudding on hall sides mos’ hunexpected, as we 
reads in the papers. No, it were ’is noble kin’ness 
to the pore, as thought shame of ’avin’ one brew 
for the rich and another for the laborers ’oo ’ad 
bore the burding an’ ’eat of the day in the markit- 
place, or I should say church-tower, a-ringin’ 
an’ presbirin’ constant for “ours. One glass honly 
did them bell-ringers ’ave for to drink Miss Mil- 
dred’s ’ealth,” she continued, with a smile of ad- 
miring enthusiasm, “an’ the champagne that good 
it went to their ’eads direct! Which the village 


is a-talkin’ of to this day, an’ never will forget.” 
“I missed James’ speech,” I said thoughtfully. 
Mrs. Green looked at me, rapidly unwound her 
arms from her apron, and, with a business-like 
air, threw herself into the attitude of an orator. 
“I can tell you what ’e said, Miss,” she said. 
“*°Ere,’ says ’e, ‘’ere’s Miss Mildred which I 
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should say Mrs. Swift’s ’ealth,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ ’er hus- 
bing’s, too,’ ses ’e, ‘which may they be has the 
vines upon the ’ouse-top,’ ses ’e; that,” added Mrs. 
Green in a thoughtful aside, “hallways seems to 
me a strange thing for to say, Bible or no Bible, 
vines doin’ bes’ in green-’ousis, as hevery one 
knows. ’Owever, it come in well there, an’ 
paps the summers was warmer in them days. 
‘Long,’ says ’e,” she continued, resuming the lofty 
tone of oratory with a wave of the arm, “ ‘long 
‘ave we waited for a weddin’ at the Rectory,’ ses 
‘e, ‘an’ long may we wait for another,’ ses ’e, 
‘but should hany hon the hother young ladies 
hever ’ave the ’appy hopportunity of doin’ as Miss 
Mildred, which I should say Mrs. Swift, ’as ’ad 
the ’appy hopportunity of doin’, may we ’ave the 
‘appy hopportunity of doin’ for the hother young 
ladies what we've ’ad the ’appy hopportunity of 
doin’ for Miss Mildred to-day,’ ses ’e, ‘which I 
should say Mrs. Swift,’ ses ’e. 

“Hanythink better put,” added Mrs. Green, re- 
lapsing once more, and glancing solemnly at me, 
“T never ’eard, nor never ’ope to do.” 

“It was excellent,” I assented warmly. 

“An’ as clear as clear,” said Mrs. 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt was,” I replied. 

“*But should,’ ses ’e,” continued Mrs. Green, 
suddenly waving her arm and lifting her voice 
again, “ ‘should none of the hother young ladies 
ever ‘ave the ’appy hopportunity of doin’ as Miss 
Mildred, which I should say Mrs. Swift, ’as ’ad 
the ’appy hopportunity of doin’,’ ses ’e, ‘then let 
us remember,’ ses ’e serious, ‘as ow marridge is 
not hallways what it seems, nor husbings hall- 
ways lovin’; nor let us forget,’ ses ’e solemn, ‘as ses 
the Scripchers,’ ses ’e, ‘as ow many a single wom- 
an lays out for ter be the blessin’ of a parish,’ ses 
’e, ‘as well we knows to our cost, an’ mos’ thank- 
ful so for to do.’” 

“Nothing could have been better,” I said ad- 
miringly, in reply to another dignified glance from 
Mrs. Green. 

“’*Ow much of it was James ’Enery,” she added 
meditatively, “an’ ’ow much of it champagne, it’s 
‘ard to say; but whichhever it were, it done both 
on ’em credit. They say as ’ow ’e’s to be chose to 
return thanks at the Smithses nex’ month; but 
whether ’e’ll do ser well on beer remains for to be 
seen.” 

“What is going to happen at the Smiths?” I 
asked. 


Green 


“Another weddin’,” said Mrs. Green, with a 
sigh. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said I. “I had forgot- 
ten.” . 


“I’m called, I am,” remarked Mrs. Green from 
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the depths of gloomy thought into which the 
mention of the Smiths’ wedding had plunged 
her. 

“What are you?” I inquired uncertainly. 

“Called,” repeated Mrs. Green darkly. 

“Where to, Mrs. Green?” I asked gently, after 
a meditative pause. I thought she meant to Heav- 
en, and the subject was one that required care- 
ful handling. 

“Ter the Smithses,” replied Mrs. Green tersely, 
“an’ hevery one knows what that means! It’s all 
along of they ’avin’ seen the ’andsome plush 
frame with me photograph as I give Miss Mildred. 
ut they'll get no plush frame out o’ me. There’s 
limits.” 

“Will you go to the wedding, then?” I asked. 

“Fur be it from me,” replied Mrs. Green sol- 
emnly, “for to put sech a slight on the Smithses 
as my not goin’ would mean to the pore well- 
meanin’ souls—hevery one a-harskin’, ‘An’ 
where’s the Rector’s Greens?’ an’ they not a- 
knowin’ where to look, nor what to say. No, 
that they does not deserve! Go I mus’, an’ with 
a little sashy in the ’and, or p’r’aps ‘alf a dozing 
‘angkerchiefs or so, but more I cannot attemp’, 
come what may, an’ it the secon’ weddin’ in the 
parish this year. There’s limits.” 

“There are,” I replied with sympathy. 


A Transformation,......... Eugene Field......... Sharps and Flats* 
The change in Bill was noticed the very day 
he got back from the East. It surprised 


and shocked us all. Before he went away, Bill 
was the liveliest and genuinest thoroughbred in 
the camp. I dare say that in all the Red Hoss 
Mountain district there wasn’t a gentleman who 
could lay his tongue to stronger oaths and more of 
‘em than could Bill. That’s why he was known far 
and wide as “Damnation Bill,” for the name that 
a fellow was known by out in that God’s own 
country in them days was not the name given to 
him by his sponsors in baptism, but by the other 
fellows, who, having pardnered with him and 
studied his idiosyncrasies, were qualified to give 
him a name that clearly and directly conveyed a 
sufficient idea, as the saying goes, of the most 
salient features of his character. Damnation Bill 
was a name that fitted Bill to a T. 

Curious enough, when Bill got back from the 
East, he didn’t do no more swearing, and it was 
that circumstance which created the scandal—the 
first scandal Bill had ever been identified with. 
Talking it over among ourselves, the rest of us 
fellows figured it that Bill must have got religion 
while he was down Fast. 


*Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“Well,” says Barber Jim, “if he has got re- 
ligion and has broke away from the old tradi- 
tions, supposin’ we call him ‘Parson Bill.’” 

Just then Bill came in on us. He had over- 
heard what Barber Jim said, although Barber 
Jim hadn’t any idea that Bill was within gunshot 
of Casey’s, where we was all confabulating. 

“Boys,” says Bill, as calm-like as you please, 
“you can call me the old name if you want to, or 
you can call me any other name, and I won’t kick. 
I guess the worst name you could give me would 
not be too good for me. But I want you to know 
that I hain’t got religion, and there bein’ no 
objection, I'll tell you somepin’ that, bein’ pard- 
ners of mine, you ought to know. 

“I wasn’t more than a kid,” says Bill, “when 
the war broke out. I lived with the old folks 
down East—was the countryest boy you ever 
seen. Readin’ in the Springfield Republican from 
day to day as how the flag was insulted, how 
forts had been fired on, and how the Union 
was in danger, I—why, of course, my boy blood 
was up, and I was just everlastin’ly bilin’ over 
to jine the war and go to the front and save 
the country. So I run away from home. It was 
hard on the old folks, for I was their only child, 
and I can understand now that their hearts was 
just sot on me. Well, I walked all the way to 
Chatham Corners, and joined the cavalry they 
was musterin’ there. I was only sixteen then, 
but I was big enough for twenty. They needed 
recruits, and they didn’t ask too many questions. 
At Washington I wrote back home, and after that 
I got letters from mother or father twice a week, 
and it wasn’t long before father sent me the colt 
he had raised and broke and had great hopes of 
for the next country fair trottin’-match, if I 
hadn’t gone and joined the cavalry. They never 
scolded me for runnin’ away; it was always “God 
bless you,’ and ‘Do your duty,’ and things of that 
kind, they wrote, and mother always put in a 
P.S., saying, ‘Willie, don’t forget to say your 
prayers.’ 

“Some of you,” says Bill, “were in that war, 
and you know what army life was. I grew to be 
the toughest of the lot. 

“The end of the war found me in Kentucky. 
Some of the boys were goin’ to the mountains, 
for they had no homes to call them back. They 
meant to get rich quick, and the gold-minin’ fever 
caught ’em. Why shouldn’t I go with them? I 
had no hankerin’ for the old life in New Eng- 
land, with its quiet folks and humdrum, go-to- 
meetin’ ways—not I. The war had given me a 
taste of adventure. I wasn’t long makin’ up my 
fool-boy mind to take my chances with my soldier 
comrades. So across the plains I come, and with 
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the rest at Pike’s Peak I busted. There was 
harder times after that. I tended bar two years 
in Denver; then I drove a hack a spell; and after 
that I dealt in Charley Sampson’s bank. Last 
thing of all, gettin’ desperate, I bought an outfit 
and come up to Red Hoss Mountain, havin’ heard 
Casey and Three-fingered Hoover- tell of the 
prospects in this country. You see, I was too 
proud to go back home, bein’ broke. A good 
many times I’d have given my skin to be there, 
eatin’ mother’s pies and snoozin’ in her feather 
beds, but I was too proud to go back broke. So I 
stayed right here and done my best with the rest 
of you fellows. 

“The home folks kept writin’ the same old kind 
of letters, cheerful and patient-like, sendin’ lots of 
love and tellin’ me over and over again about 
things I had entirely forgotten. They never scold- 
ed me about bein’ so wayward; it was always, 
‘God bless you,’ and ‘Do your duty,’ and, just as 
she had done when I was a boy in the war, 
mother always put a P.S., sayin’, ‘Willie, don’t 
forget to say your prayers.’ I used to laugh when 
I read that; the idea of Damnation Bill sayin’ his 
prayers was comical. 

“T struck it rich last fall, as you all know. From 
bein’ a grub-staker one week, I was in a fair way 
to be a bonanza king the next; and I was startin’ 
to Denver one mornin’ to see about fixin’ up some 
arrangement with Dave Moffat’s bank, when 
along come a telegraph telling father was dead 
and would I come at oncet. 

“Things have shrunk up down East since I 
was a boy. I found that out when I went back 
home for the first time in twenty years. The 
wood lots and home pastures ain’t as big as they 
used to be. The lanes ain’t only about half as 
wide, and they turn oftener. The houses are 
smaller, and the front stoops and front doors are 
so low that a fellow like me, that’s six feet two, 
don’t have much satisfaction doin’ business with 
‘em. Only mother hadn’t changed. She was 
white-haired, and she was fatter than she used 
to be, and sometimes, though she didn’t complain, 
I noticed that it hurt her to walk much. But 
she was the same mother that I had run away 
from twenty years ago. Seemed funny to be 
called Willie after bein’ called that other name, 
you know, so long. But, bless our mothers’ 
hearts, us fellows is always Willie to them. 

“T went to bed at nine o’clock that night—went 
to bed in the same room that was mine when I 
was a little kid. The pictures on the wall came 
back to me—little Samuel, Uncle William Fosdick 
that I was named after, the first Sunday-school 
card that I got, and Flora Temple and George 
N. Patchen in their great trot (I got that one 


myself). The bed was high and feathery, and 
the comfortable smelt good and old-fashioned. It 
made me sleepy and dreamy-like just to be there. 
Hadn’t more’n got into bed before in come moth- 
er, carryin’ a candle. 

“*Willie,’ says she, ‘maybe you'll laugh at me, 
but I’m gettin’ old and childish-like, maybe, and 
now that you’re come back to me, I want to take 
up with you just where I left off when you— 
when you went away at your country’s call.’ You 
see, she put it—my runnin’ away—she put it ten- 
derly to me. ‘Willie,’ says she, ‘I want to tuck 
you up in bed just as I used to. I used to worry 
when you catched cold of nights—you always 
were such a hand at kickin’ off the clothes in your 
sleep.’ ‘Why, mother,’ says I, ‘I don’t need tuck- 
in’ up. I’m as snug and as warm as a meadow- 
mouse under a haystack.’ But mother wouldn't 
take no for an answer. She just puttered around 
that bed and kept tuckin’ in the clothes, tellin’ 
me all the time what a comfort it had always 
been to her and father, before he died, to feel 
that I had been a good boy and said my prayers 
and lived by their teachin’, and never done a dis- 
honest thing, nor learned to lie and swear and 
gamble and race horses, as other boys of the 
neighbors had. Yes, mother said all that, and 
there I lay like a great big baby and let her be- 
lieve it. And her hands sort of lingered around 
me and seemed to caress the very blankets that 
covered me. 

“When she went to go out she stopped sud- 
den-like and turned as if she had just thought 
of somethin’. 

“*Willie,’ says she, ‘have you said your pray- 
ers?” 

““No, mother, I hain’t,’ says I. 

“*You waited until you got into bed,’ says 
mother. “That’s what you used to do when you 
was a boy, because it was “so cold,” you said. 
Maybe it’s foolish of me, Willie, but just to 
please me, who haven’t had my boy with me for 
twenty years, just to kind of humor me, let me 
hear you say your prayers to-night as you used 
to.’ 

“Say my prayers? After twenty years of 
backslidin’ and neglect, say my prayers? I just 
lay there and shivered. How could I tell mother 
I had forgotten ’em? 

““Say ’em after me, Willie, as you used to,’ 
said mother. 

“*Yes, mother,’ says I. And so, through it 
all to the end, mother lined it out to me, and I 
repeated it. Damnation Bill wasn’t there at all; 
there wasn’t any such man as Damnation Bill 
any more. It was just me—Willie. Damnation 
Bill was done forever.” 
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Table Talk: Concerning Eating and Drinking 


Eating in Public......cesces PP GAGE. cicwsecececs What to Eat 


Let one of our countrymen do a mighty deed 
of valor, and we immediately prepare a great 
feast for him, and invite people by the score to 
see the great man eat; and every son of Adam 
and daughter of Eve who can, by fair means or 
foul, obtain an invitation, goes, too, just as we 
all flock to see the animals feed at the zoo. No 
one ever thinks of giving a concert in the great 
man’s honor, at which he may hear the best talent 
his country can boast; nothing but banquets, until 
he surely must come to loath the very sight of 
food. If a speculator makes a lucky deal, if an 
artist paints a successful picture, or a gambler 
picks a winner on the race course, they each cele- 
brate their several victories by inviting their 
friends to offer up incense to the god of gas- 
tronomy. Let the little coy god interest himself 
in the destinies of two people, and they at once 
hie themselves to a public eating-house, there to 
indulge their appetites for tortured fish and 
slaughtered songsters. Mother Eve was probably 
the originator of this latter fashion, when she al- 
lowed her lover to persuade her to try one of the 
choice pippins in that garden affair. 

Everywhere you hear foody talk; in the street 
cars, in the theatres even, one hears people openly 
and shamelessly discussing the quantity and qual- 
ity of food which may be obtained for a given 
price at the various restaurants. Politics, morals 
and religion come in for a share of attention, it 
is true, but ignominiously take a back seat before 
a burning discussion as to the rival merits of 
calves brains-and deceased goose livers. 

Dainty women vie with each other to give 
the costliest dinners, while vulgarity of manner, 
ignorance, everything is forgotten, and society 
opens wide its arms to the giver of a foody enter- 
tainment. The newspapers tell us in startling and 
double-leaded headlines that, in cultured Wa'sh- 
ington, the minister from some foreign court has 
succeeded in outdistancing all competitors in the 
race for fame, and has obtained an everlasting 
claim on our homage and admiration by giving, 
in six months, eighty dinners and two banquets, 
at which were entertained all the beauty and cul- 
ture of the gay city. . 

Of course, with the crude digestive apparatus 
with which nature has furnished us, and which 
we have inherited with apparently no change 
whatever from the cave-dwellers, we cannot dis- 
pense with food entirely, but we can refrain from 
displaying our gastronomic feats and predilection 


in herds. When that rude arrangement, developed 
from the mollusks and adapted to the conditions 
of a savage, cries out lustily for fuel with which 
to keep going that little force-pump, the heart, 
is it really necessary for us to flock to a public 
eating room there to study the menu as though 
the fate of nations trembled in the balance? 

The napkin, with which we drape the front of 
bodice and waistcoat, or spread carefully across 
our knees, does nothing to embellish the unlovely 
and grotesque performance of eating; on the con- 
trary, it rather emphasizes the fact that we are 
incapable of conveying the food to our mouths 
daintily, and are morally certain that we shall 
distribute it over our clothing. Those implements 
of civilization, the knife and fork, with which we 
slash and stab at our food, are only one remove 
from the savage who tears the flesh from the 
bones with his fingers. To be candid, the fingers 
are more hygenic than that horror of horrors, the 
ornate silver fork; for the fingers, at least, are 
individual, while the fork, very imperfectly 
cleansed in the kitchen, is made to do duty for 
dozens of people during the day. 

When we have become thoroughly civilized we 
shall retire, each to his closet or behind his own 
screen, there—not as now—to make eating the 
chief end of man and woman, but to take nourish- 
ment sufficient to sustain life and strength. One 
need not be abnormally zsthetic to wish it were 
practical to live on love and air like the eighteenth 
century heroine, or to long for the golden age 
which, we are told, is overtaking us, when our 
food will be chemically prepared in large labor- 
atories and put up in capsules. Then we may sur- 
reptiously swallow one behind our book or fan, 
and no one be any the wiser. And the poor aver- 
age man! how he will long for the “good old 
times” when savory though barbarious spreads 
were placed before him, and he could gorge to 
his heart’s and stomach’s content. 

Until that millennium dawns, it is surprising 
that, with our fin de siecle horror of microbes, 
some genius has not invented a compact case con- 
taining a small but complete individual dinner 
service, which could be carried about like one’s 
toilet articles. 


Varbety 8 PORDGE 660500000466 000000006 000000008 Exposition Bulletin 


Black pepper is the king .of food accessories, 
but one cannot enjoy it in the thirty-third degree 
until one learns how to get it and how to use it. 
A pepper expert ought to know whether he is 
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in London, Paris or Amsterdam by the pepper, if 
nothing else. In London, the pepper is strong 
without fragrance, going there from the Straits 
Settlements. In Paris, fragrant with little 
strength, from the Malabar coast of India. In 
Amsterdam, from Java, with neither strength nor 
fragrance. The peptic and tonic effects of black 
pepper proceed from piperine, oil and resin, which 
are only obtained in full when the berry is plucked 
before ripening; after ripening the berry is vilely 
manipulated into white pepper, so that it will be 
seen white pepper is merely spoiled black pepper. 
Red pepper is another story. An official has just 
sent out circulars for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, which is to be held at Buffalo next year, to 
all the potentates, planters and botanists of the 
countries and states of Pan-America, from Pata- 
gonia to the Philippines, arranging for a collec- 
tion extensive and exhibit extraordinary of all 
kinds, sorts and varieties of red peppers grown 
in all the gardens and plantations of all the 
Americas. 


Tea and Coffee Consumption, ..........+ccceeseees The London News 

The relation between national character and 
the favorite national drinks would form an in- 
teresting subject of speculation. It might, for 
instance, be discovered that a people whose staple 
drink is tea would be of a more domestic and 
reflective and stolid temperament than one de- 
voted equally to the consumption of coffee. Some 
interesting statistics published by the Board of 
Trade throw a good deal of light upon the com- 
parative popularity of these two most important 
of the non-alcoholic beverages. With regard to 
cocoa, in spite of the advertising battle waged 
over the supply of that innocent beverage, relia- 
ble statistics seem to be wanting, and tea and 
coffee far surpass cocoa in importance as an arti- 
cle of commerce and in popularity as a drink. 
The consumption of tea in this country, we find, 
exceeds that of all the other European countries 
and of the United States together. In 1884 the 
tea consumption per head in this country was five 
pounds, Last year this rose to nearly six pounds. 

Even in Russia and the United States, the next 
largest tea drinkers, the consumption does not 
reach one pound per head, while the Frenchmen 
cannot manage more than one-twentieth of a 
pound per annum. 

Turning to coffee, we find a very different tale. 
Except Russia, we are about the poorest coffee 
drinkers in the world. Seven-tenths of a pound 
of coffee per annum suffices for John Bull, while 
Tonathan requires ten and one-half pounds per 
annum. The next largest consumers are the 


Germans, with over six pounds a head, and 
_ ° r 
France with over four and one-half. 





icine scaccctscccotcsesdescwneies New York Press 

The Connecticut State station found that while 
some coffee substitutes contain a little true coffee, 
probably added to give them flavor, most were 
free from coffee. Such goods were usually com- 
posed of one or more roasted grains (barley, 
wheat, etc.), pea hulls, and a paste made of 
wheat middlings. Flour, meal and other ground 
grains contain a little soluble material, but, as is 
well known, the bulk of the material in them is 
insoluble. When the cereals are roasted, a por- 
tion is rendered soluble, making the roasted mate- 
rial more soluble than the unroasted. The in- 
fusion of the cereal coffees studied at the Maine 
station was in every case made according to the 
directions accompanying the material. The 
amount of the cereal coffee which was recom- 
mended to be used varied considerably, and con- 
sequently the strength of the infusion varied 
within rather wide limits. When made accord- 
ing to directions, a pound of material yielded 
from 20 to 180 cups. 

The average amount of soluble material in the 
different samples (and hence the total food mate- 
rial in the infusion, not counting sugar and milk 
or cream added) varied from 22.4 to 51.2 per cent. 
Skim milk, which is ordinarily considered a rather 
“thin” beverage, contains almost twenty times as 
much food material as the average of the bever- 
ages made from cereal coffee. If made according 
to directions, one would have to drink four and 
a half gallons of an infusion of one of them which 
made an especial claim to high nutritive value 
in order to get as much food as is contained in 
a quart of skim milk. 

The infusion of true coffee likewise contains 
little nutritive material. However, it is not ordi- 
narily consumed on account of its food value, but 
on account of its agreeable flavor. It also con- 
tajns a small amount of an alkaloid, caffein, which 
has stimulating properties. This is entirely lack- 
ing in cereal coffees if they are made entirely 
from cereal grains. 





A Fourteenth Century Cook Book ,......ccceeccccccceeceseees Verdict 

The Forme of Cury has not the distinction of 
being the first English cookery book. That was 
written in the twelfth century by one Master 
Neckham, of St. Albans. But Neckham’s work 
has for moderns the great drawback tha: we can- 
not read it, owing to that delirious oscillation be- 
tween Latin and so-called Norman French 
peculiar to the century in which it was written. 
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The Forme of Cury was compiled two centuries 
later, in 1390, and the interest of the quaint and 
curious information it presents is but enhanced 
by the charm of its Chaucerian English. With 
patience and a glossary, one may arrive at the true 
inwardness of its one hundred and ninety-six 
recipes. “It techith a man,” says the preface, “for 
to make commune potages & commune meetis for 
howshold, as they should be made, craftly & 
holsomly. Aftirwards it techith for to make curi- 
ous potages & meetis & soltilees (devices in sugar 
and paste) for alle manner of states, both hye & 
lowe.” And then “techynge of the forme of mak- 
ing potages, & of meetis, both of flesh & of fish, 
buth y sette here by noumbre & ordre. So this 
litell table here sewying (following) wole teche 
a man with out tarrying to fynde what meete 
that him lust for to have.” The impulse of the 
modern epicure is to hold his nose at a mere 
perusal of the quaint recipes, so pungent an odor 
exhales from every page. Indigestion must have 
been unknown to the fourteenth century stomach, 
so evidently was “seasoning” the gastronomical 
desideratum of our forefathers. Garlic, ginger, 
cloves, cinnamon, vinegar and wine—and even ale 
—appear in almost every recipe and in the appall- 
ing combination. Would you have a "salat”? 
“Take parsel, sawge (sage), garlic, chibolles 
(young onions), ieek, borage, myntes, fenel & 
ton tresses (cresses), rew, rosemayre, purslayne; 
lave & washe hem clene, pike hem, pluck hem 
smale with thyn honde, & myng (mix) hem well 
with rawe oile. Lay on vynegar & salt, & serve 
it forth.” 

With their taste for strong flavors, spices, and 
cloying sweets, it is not strange to find pork 
the favorite dish of medieval Englishmen. Veal 
comes next—a distant next—and beef is not so 
much as named in all the one hundred and ninety- 
six recipes. One is amazed at the popularity of 
whale, grampus or sea wolf, seal, swan, crane, 
heron, and peacock, and sea gull. The “piece 
de résistance” at a grand banquet given by Wol- 
sey in 1509 was a young porpoise of great price. 
The swan was served up in regal style, and vows 
of chivalry were made upon it. It was to be 
skewered and roasted in a sitting posture. “Then 
make a stiff bed of paste about the thickness of 
your thumb, color it green, comb it out, and it 
will look like a meadow full of grass. Take your 
swan and gild him over with gold; then have a 
kind of loose flying cloak of a vermilion color 
within, and painted with arms without, then set 
the swan upon this bed, cover some parts of him 
with the cloak, stick about him small banners upon 
little sticks, the banners painted with the arms 
most agreeable to the persons seated at table.” 
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At a grand feast, when Edward I. knighted his 
eldest son on the eve of one of his Scottish ex- 
peditions, two swans, gorgeously caparisoned, 
were introduced with flourish of trumpets. Upon 
them the King swore, in presence of God and the 
ladies, that he would avenge the murder of John 
Comyn and punish the perfidy of Robert Bruce. 
But it was the magnificent peacock which, in the 
romantic language of the Age of Chivalry, was 
preéminently “the food of lovers and the meat of 
lords.” He appeared on the festal board with his 
gorgeous feathered skin sewed around his roasted 
body. It is curious how fond those sturdy feudal 
barons were of having their meat mixed with 
spices and sprinkled with sugar. A quaint recipe 
for Tarts of Flesh reads: “Take veal ysode and 
grind it smale. Take hard ayren ysode (boiled 
eggs) & ygronde & do thereto with prunes hoole, 
dates ycarved, pynes (seeds found in a pine cone 
common in Italy) & raisins, corrance, hool spices, 
& powder, sugar, salt, & make a litell coffin, & 
do this fars therein, & take & serve it forth.” 
Or, to make a richer tart: “Bray the pork smale 
in a morter. Take fygges & boil hem tendre in 
smale ale, & bray hem, & tendre cheese therewith, 
& peper, salt, & saffron. Then take sugar, ayren 
(eggs), & flour & make a paste with a roller, 
thanne make thereof smale pellets & fry hem 
brawn in clean grece.” 

The fresh salacious flavor of the oyster so deli- 
cious to the modern palate, was to the medieval 
palate lacking in the inevitable “flavor.” So they 
seethed it in wine with ground almonds and rice, 
powdered ginger, sugar and mace! Or, as a tasty al- 
ternate, bid the cook to “parboil hem in her own 
broth: Make a lyor (mixture) of brede, & draw 
it up with the broth & vynegar. Mynce oynons, 
& do thereto with herbes, & caste oysters there- 
inne. Boile it, & do thereto powder fort (hot 
spices) & salt & ‘messe it forth.” “The roast 
beef of Old England” is a much hackneyed phrase. 
But roast beef was little known to the medieval 
Englishmen. The iron-clad Norman barons who 
struggled with King John for Magna Charta and 
fought in the Wars of the Roses, did not eat 
huge joints of meat. The feudal barons lived on 
the now much scorned “spoon victuals.” Even 
of “pejons & smale briddes” it was bidden to 
“smyte hem in gobbets”; of “an hole rowsted 
cok” to “pull hym to pecys & hylde (cast) hym 
al togydre”; and even of such soft fish as “eelys 
& samon” to “smyte hem on pecys.” For the fork 
was not introduced from Italy until two centuries 
later. A curious thing about the old cookery 
books is their silence concerning quantity. “Take 
piggis yscalded,” “take eelys,’ “take conynges 
rabbit,” is all the information vouchsafed. 
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London's Queer Street Name@s,........seeeseeeeees Pall Mall Gazette 

The absurdities of London would fill a three- 
volume book. Go where you will, you cannot 
escape them. You ask the name of a certain 
thoroughfare and find it is Hocum Pocum lane 
or Kicking Boy alley; you ask what parish a 
certain house is in, and find that the ground floor 
is in one parish and the upstairs in another. And 
you may be surprised to find, if you live in a 
certain part of the “city,” that your parish con- 
sists of six houses, and that it has not even a 
parish church. And what, indeed, could be a 
greater absurdity than the City of London itself; 
the square mile of territory where the Lord 
Mayor reigns supreme in a kingdom ruled by laws 
of its own, isolated from the rest of the metrop- 
olis. 

It will surprise the majority of people to know 
that the parish of St. Mary Mounthaw—surely 
a ridiculous name—consists of six houses, that 
the upper stories of Staple Inn are in one district 
and the lower stories in another, that there are 
sixteen city churches so absurdly situated that 
their expenses reach £12 Ios. for every person 
attending, and that there are five inhabitants of 
the city who have a guardian all to themselves, 
and three other guardians on the City Board who 
represent sixty-six people between them. 

A good many people imagine that they can 
improve on the names of London streets, and 
they are often right. But the man who, having 
three streets, named them after his six daughters 
can hardly be called a public benefactor. His 
combinations were “Francesmary,” -“Amyruth,” 
and “Elsiemaud.” Great events suggest new 
names very often, and of late such names as 
Dewey street, Khartoum street, Sirdar street, 
Klondyke street, and Fashoda street have gone 
up in various parts of London. Mr. Goschen had 
no sooner lowered the tobacco duty than Goschen 
street was “put up” at Newington, and there was 
a great demand for “Dreyfus” streets last year. 
The County Council street naming department, 
which is doing its best to simplify matters by 
changing names at the rate of 250 a year, is 
perpetually bombarded with requests and sug- 
gestions from private residents and public author- 
ities. 


FOO GO BC. ccccvvccescccdccccovossvecocesessoceocsecce London Globe 

Yesterday a Coroner’s jury at Chelsea brought 
in the very rare verdict of “felo de se” in a case 
Nowadays such a finding involves no 


of suicide. 


more than the possibility that the body may not be 
buried in consecrated ground, but, as every one 
knows, it is not so many years ago that it would 
have compelled the authorities to bury the corpse 
at a point where four cross roads meet, and with 
a stake placed through it. People who suppose 
that this barbarous ceremonial was ordained for 
the purpose of making suicide terrible to those 
who contemplated it are probably quite mistaken. 
The idea underlying it was not the punishment of 
the dead, but the security of the living, and the 
peculiar ordinance was a survival into modern 
times of the strange ghost notions of our Scan- 
dinavian ancestors. It was thought that the 
suicide was particularly apt to reappear as a 
“revenant”—a “gegangere” it was called among 
the Scandinavians—and the object of these ap- 
parently meaningless operations was to make it 
as difficult as possible for the ghost to annoy the 
living. 

It was supposed that the stake might suffice 
to hold down the spirit, and that if it did not 
do so, he or she would be so much confused at 
entering upon a new phase of existence at a place 
where four roads met, as very likely to take the 
wrong one, and move off to annoy some other 
village, or, perhaps, lose the way altogether upon 
moor or fen, and subside into a comparatively 
harmless jack o’ lantern. In some places cutting 
off the head and placing it upon the chest was 


substituted for impalement with the stake. The 
introduction of rowan, the witchwood of all 
Northern nations, into the coffin was much 


favored by those who made a specialty of means 
for restraining the tendency of the suicide to 
“come again”; but it never seems to have grown 
into a recognized custom, and must be regarded 
as a merely empirical remedy suggested by the 
fact that the mountain ash is good against all 
kinds of supernatural unpleasantness. 


i vikisiksavdvesscntetasessented Cincinnati Enquirer 
When the newspapers lately recorded that the 
Khedive of Egypt would start at once from his 
dominions holiday making, his chief astrologer 
having decided that the planets were at last fa- 
vorable, they only reported what is, in the case 
of quite a dozen rulers, a commonplace fact. 
Not only has the Khedive—ostensibly a young 
man, educated on the most modern principles, and 
one who affects the very latest London and Par- 
isian fads and fashions—been waiting till his 
chief astrologer said he might travel without 
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anything going wrong as a foregone conclusion, 
but almost in the same issues of the newspapers 
that recorded the fact it is learned how that 
light of the universe, the Shah of Persia, has 
been twice compelled to break his journey to the 
homes of the Western barbarians because his 
council of star readers decided that the planets 
imperatively demanded delay. 

As for the Khedive, his present planet ruler, 
one Yusuf, has only lately been openly reinstated 
in office. When the young ruler some time ago, 
after a review of Egyptian troops and British 
officers, ventured to say that one Kitchener, the 
Sirdar, was a mere dunce at moving soldiers, he 
was sharply called to account, and his apology 
took the form of a statement that Yusuf had 
prompted him and that it was the stars and the 
astrologer that declared against Kitchener. 

Most of the great Eastern princes, the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, King Menelek of Abyssinia, the 
Sultans of Morocco and Zanzibar, the Dowager 
Empress of China, the “Sultan” of the Malay 
States, and even the Prince of Montenegro, 
all have official astrologers, who are called upon 
almost daily for prophecies. 

Emperor Napoleon III. was a frank believer 
in signs and omens of all kinds. 

The huge success of a certain American ad- 
venturer and spiritualist in extracting money in 
England and elsewhere—a practice that ultimate- 
ly brought him to the police court dock—arose 
in the first instance from this man having been 
so firmly believed in by the Emperor. 

Some remarkable stories were told by the late 
Lord Odo Russell as to the influence this Ameri- 
can trickster gained both over Louis Napoleon 
and over the Czar Nicholas of Russia. As to the 
former, he actually excused himself from with- 
drawing troops out of Mexico by saying that the 
American, at a seance, had displayed to him a 
whole panorama of glory, of which the Austrian 
Grand Duke was the central figure. 

Czar Nicholas would postpone important ap- 
pointments with the representatives of the might- 
iest nations of the world because the American 
had decided that the stars for that day were 
unfavorable. One of the cleverest diplomats that 
England ever had was declared not to be ac- 
ceptable at the Czar’s court because the Russian 
ruler had been assured—by the American, as it 
became known—that the diplomat possessed the 
“evil eye.” Another Czar, the father of the pres- 
ent one, accepted the whole mumbo-jumbo of as- 
trology, sorcery and so on, and after the occasion, 
not many years ago, when his train was wrecked 
by Nihilists, he sent his chief court star reader, 
a Tartar, to Siberia, for the man had declared that 
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the day in question was the best in the whole 
calendar for traveling. 

The late King Humbert of Italy believed, be- 
fore all things else, in the bezore stone that 
wards off the evil eye. The bezoir stone is a 
very rare growth, obtained from certain mountain 
animals, and he wore three such stones, that 
“change color with the stars,” in his welded, irre- 
movable bracelet. When he wished to confer 
unusual honor on any one he gave them a bezoar 
stone, a present that cost him from $100 to $250. 

The poor murdered Empress of Austria, the 
present King of the Belgians and ex-Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain, who lives in Paris, are the centre 
of hundreds of stories of superstition, and the 
last named has always kept by her a dumb monk 
of truculent appearance, who prepares charts of 
the stars for his mistress and her friends. 


American Sun Myths........ Franz Boas........ Scientific American 

We find among all primitive people—particular- 
ly among the native tribes of North America—a 
considerable body of myths and traditions which 
refer to the heavenly bodies, more especially to 
the sun and moon. The number of these myths 
is very great, indeed; and we find them among all 
American tribes; for instance, among the Eskimo, 
one in which the sun and moon figure as brother 
and sister, the sister (the sun) running away 
from the moon, who is pursuing her and, in the 
course of the northing of the sun, reaching or 
overtaking her. In another case we have the 
tradition referring to the sun in which a certain 
animal makes a chain of arrows, shooting one ar- 
row after another up to the sky; the first arrow 
striking the sky, the second one striking the first 
arrow, etc., until finally the chain is formed 
around which the animal climbs to the sun. There 
are others concerning evaporation and rainfall, 
wherein, generally, the story seems to turn some- 
thing like this: that the father sun does not like 
the water—does not want him to marry the cloud; 
and, for this reason, he subjects him to a number 
of severe tests, trying to kill him; but eventually 
the water conquers, and the sun permits him to 
marry his daughter. 

Naturally we look for an explanation of these 
traditions in the phenomena of nature. When 
we find, for instance, in the Eskimos, the moon 
reaching the sun, we see very clearly the idea 
connected with the phenomenon of solar eclipse. 
When, on the other hand, is found the tale of the 
sun reaching the western horizon and there being 
swallowed by some monster, it is quite natural 
that we interpret this monster as the darkness 
of night—interpret this whole myth as a limita- 
tion of the familiar phenomenon of sunset; and, 
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in a similar way, we find explanations of the 
myths in the phenomenon of sunrise, etc. The 
temptation is strong to consider all traditions of 
this kind as attempts of primitive man to explain 
the phenomena of nature, particularly the phe- 
nomena referring to the course of the sun, and 
of the moon around the sun—phenomena refer- 
ring to the seasons. 


Moral Effeot of a Photograph.......-eereccesveeeeee New York Sun 

An enterprising photographer of the State of 
Delaware recently brought out an advertisement 
consisting of a small glass paperweight backed 
by a photograph which could have been taken in 
no other State in the Union. Two men in a 
pillory, with a third tied to a post and in the 
act of being whipped, are the subjects of the 
photograph. Citizens of Delaware, no less than 
persons from other States, find the picture of in- 
terest, the sight of both pillory and whipping-post 
being a novelty even to those who pay taxes to 
support them. The photographer has been criti- 
cised by some for perpetuating in this way a 
thing that all rightminded persons feel to be a 
disgrace. Others uphold him. “However little 
good the whipping post may do,” said one wom- 
an, “I’m inclined to think that this picture of it 
may do a lot of good. My negro housemaid in 
dusting the library saw the paperweight with its 
photograph. ‘For de Lord’s sake, Mis’ Blank,’ 
she cried, her eyes bulging, ‘is dat dat ar’ 
whippin’-post I hearn tell so much "bout? Is dat 
de way de’ whips ’em?’ Visibly, she was im- 
pressed. The graphic portrayal of what would 
happen to her if she stole had done its work, 
and, elementary as the ethics was, I’m sure my 
spoons have been safer ever since.” 





RI FOG. cc cccnivwsssoswsessseed Journal American Folk-Lore 


Brer Wolf he make a powerful crop of corn 
one year, and he turn it over in his mind how 
he going to get all that corn shucked, cause Brer 
Wolf mighty unpopular man with his neighbors, 
and when Brer Wolf have a corn shucking the 
creeters don’t turn out, like they do when Sis 
Coon have a corn shucking. 

But Brer Wolf he have a powerful handsome 
daughter on the carpet. All the chaps about the 
county has their heads set to step up to Brer 
Wolf's daughter. So Brer Wolf he send out 


word how the chap what shucks the most corn 
at his shucking shall have his handsome daughter. 

Well, the chaps they come from the fur end of 
Columbia County, and some come over from 
Richniond County, and they set to work, and they 
make the shucks fly, and each chap have a pile 
Brer Coon he mighty set on Brer 


to hisself. 
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Wolf’s daughter, and Brer Coon he know hisself 
are powerful likely corn shucker, and Brer Coon 
he ‘low to hisself how he have a right smart 
chance to get the gal. 

Brer Fox his head done plum turned when 
Miss Wolf roll her handsome eyes at hisself; and 
so Brer Fox he get a pile to hisself-and fall to 
work. 

Now old Brer Rabbit his heart set on the 
gal, but Brer Rabbit he are a mighty poor corn 
shucker. Brer Rabbit he jest naterally know he 
don’ stand no chance shucking a pile of corn and 
making time against Brer Coon. 

So Brer Rabbit he don’t waste hisself, Brer 
Rabbit don’, but Brer Rabbit he take his hat off 
and he go up to Brer Wolf, and he make his bow, 
and he ask Brer Wolf, If he learn his daughter 
to dance, can he have her? But Brer Wolf he 
say, “What I said I said.” Well, Brer Rabbit 
he feel terrible put down, but he fall to, and he 
act most survigorous. He sing and he dance, ana 
he dance and he sing, and he amuse the company 
most ’greeable like; and he sing before the gals, 
and he dance before the gals, and he show them 
the new step and the new shuffle, Brer Rabbit do. 
Brer Coon he just turn his eye on Brer Rabbit 
*casionly, but he don’t pay no ’tention to his act- 
ing and frollicking. Brer Coon he just make time 
with his corn shucking, twell Brer Coon’s pile it 
make three times the pile of the other chaps. 

When it come time for Brer Wolf to come 
round and count his piles, Brer Rabbit he set 
down long side Brer Coon, and he fall to shucking 
corn to beat all. When Brer Wolf come round, 
Brer Rabbit he certainly do make the shucks fly 
powerful, ‘cause the old rascal just been cutting 
up and acting all the evening, and he ain’t tired 
like the other chaps. 

When Brer Wolf see the great pile so much 
bigger than what all the other chaps got, Brer 
Wolf he say, “What for both you chaps shuck on 
one pile?” Brer Coon he ‘low that all his pile. 
He ‘low, Brer Coon do, how Brer Rabbit been 
cutting up and frollicking all the evening, and 
he just now come and set down ’longside his pile. 

Brer Rabbit he say he swear and kiss the book, 
this my pile. Brer Coon he just been frollicking 
and going on all the evening to beat all; he makes 
us laugh nigh "bout fit to kil! ourselves, while 
I done work my hands plum to the bone. Now 
he set hisself down here and say it his pile. 

Brer Wolf he say he leave it out to the com: 
pany. But the chaps they don’t want Brer Rab- 
bit to have the gal, and they don’t want Brer 
Coon to have the gal, so they won't take sides; 
they ‘low they been working so powerful hard, 
they don’t take noticement of Brer Coon or Brer 
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Rabbit. Then Brer Wold he ‘low he leave it out 
to the gals. 

Now Miss Wolf she been favoring Brer Rab- 
bit all the evening. Brer Rabbit dancing and 
singing plum turned Miss Wolf’s head, so Miss 
Wolf she say, “It most surely are Brer Rabbit’s 
pile.” Miss Wolf she say she “plum ’stonished 
how Brer Coon can story so.” Brer Rabbit he 
take the gal and go off home clipity, lipity. Poor 
old Brer Coon he take hisself off home, he so tired 
he can scarcely hold hisself together. 





Weather Lore.......8. A. Drake....... Myths and Fables of To-Day* 


If the horns of the new moon are but slightly 
tipped downward, moderate rains may be looked 
for; if much tipped, expect a downpour. On the 
other hand, if the horns are evenly balanced, it is 
a sure sign of dry weather. Some one says in 
Adam Bede, “There’s no likelihood of a drop 
now an’ the moon lies like a boat there.” The 
popular notion throughout New England is that 
when the new moon is turned downward, it can- 
not hold water. Hence the familiar sayings of a 
wet or a dry moon. 

If the Stormy Petrel (Mother Cary’s Chicken) 
is seen following in the wake of a ship at sea, 
all sailors know that a storm is brewing, and that 
it is time to make all snug on board. As touch- 
ing this superstition, I find the following entry 
in the Rev. Richard Mather’s Journal: “This day, 
and two days before, we saw following ye ship a 
little bird, like a swallow, called a Petterill, which 
they say doth follow ships against foule weather.” 

Therefore, in honest Jack’s eyes, to shoot one 
of these little wanderers of the deep, not only 
would invite calamity, but would instantly bring 
down a storm of indignation on the offender’s 
head. And why, indeed, should this state on 
mind in poor Jack be wondered at when he hears 
so much about kraaken, mermaids, sea-serpents, 
and the like chimera, and when those who walk 
the quarter-deck readily lend themselves to the 
fostering of his delusions? 

A mare’s tail in the morning is another sure 
pressage of foul weather. This consists in a long, 
low-hanging streak of murky vapor, stretching 
across a wide space in the heavens, and looking 
for all the world like the trailing smoke of some 
ocean steamer, as is sometimes seen long before 
the steamer heaves in sight.“ The mare’s tail is 
really the black signal of the advancing storm, 
drawn with a smutty hand across the fair face of 
the heavens. Hence the legend— 


“Mackerel sky and mare’s tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 


*Lee & Shepard. 
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If the hedgehog comes out of his hole on Can- 
dlemas Day, and sees his shadow, he goes back 
to sleep again, knowing that the winter is only 
half over. Hence the familiar prediction— 

“If Candlemas Day is fair and clear, 
There'll be two winters in the year.” 

The same thing is said cf the bear, in Germany, 
as of the hedgehog or woodchuck. 

The Germans say that the badger peeps out’ of 
his hole on Candlemas Day, and if he finds snow 
on the ground, he walks abroad; but if the sun is 
shining, he draws back into his hole again. At 
any rate, the habits of this predatory little beast 
are considered next to infallible by most country- 
folk in New England. 

A similar prediction carries this form: On 
Candlemas Day just so far as the sun shines in, 
just so far will the snow blow in. 

“As far as the sun shines in on Candlemas Day 

So far will the snow blow in before May: 


As far as the snow blows in on Candlemas Day 
So far will the sun shine in before May.” 


From these time-honored prophecies is de- 
duced the familiar warning— 


“Just half your wood and half your hay 
Should be remaining on Candlemas Day.” 


An old Californian predicted a dry season for 
the year 1899, because he had noticed that the 
rattlesnakes would not bite of late, a never-failing 
sign of drought which few, we fancy, would feel 
inclined to put to the test. 

An unusually cold winter is indicated by the 
greater thickness of apple skins, corn husks, and 
the like. 

If the cattle go under trees when the weather 
looks threatening, there will be a shower. If they 
continue feeding, it will probably be a steady 
downpour. 

The direction from which the wind is blowing 
usually indicates what the weather will be for the 
day—wet or dry, hot or cold—but here is a 
rhymed prediction which puts all such prophecies 
to shame— 

“The West wind always bring wet weather, 

The East wind wet and cold together, 

The South wind surely brings us rain, 

The North wind blows it back again. 

if the sun in red should set 

The next day surely will be wet; 
uld set in gray, 

The next will be a rainy day.” 


This falls more strictly in line with many of the 
so-called signs which, like the old woman’s in- 
digo, if good would either sink or swim, she really 
didn’t know which; or like the predictions of the 
old almanac makers, who so shrewdly foretold 
rain in April, and snow in December. 
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' Long to'ds Night...Paul Laurence Dunbar,.The Century Magazine 


Dah’s a moughty soothin’ feelin’ 
Hits a dahky man 
’Long to’ds night; 
W’en de row is mos’nigh ended, 
Den he stop to fan, 
’Long to’ds night. 
De blue smoke f’om his cabin is a-callin’ to him, 
“Come”; 
He smell de bacon cookin’, an’ he hyeah de fiah 
hum; 
An’ he ’mence to sing, ‘dough wo’kin’ putty nigh 
done made him dumb, 
’Long to’ds night. 


Wid his hoe erpon his shouldah 
Den he goes erlong, 
’Long to’ds night; 
An’ he keepin’ time a-steppin’ 
Wid a little song, 
’Long to’ds night. 
De restin’-time’s a-comin’, an’ de time to drink an’ 


eat; 
A baby’s toddlin’ to’ds him on hits little dusty feet, 
An’ a-goin’ to’ds his cabin, an’ his suppah’s moughty 
sweet, 
’Long to’ds night. 


Dere his Ca’line min’ de kettle, 
Rufus min’ de chile, 
’Long to’ds night; 
An’ de sweat roll down his forred, 
Mixin’ wid his smile, 
’Long to’ds night. 
He toss his piccaninny, an’ he hum a little chune; 
De wo’kin’ all is ovah, an’ de suppah comin’ soon; 
De wo’kin’-time’s December, but de restin’-time 
is June, 
’Long to’ds night. 


Dey’s a kin’ o’ doleful feelin’, 
Hit’s a tendah place, 
’Long to’ds night; 
Dey’s a moughty glory in him 
Shinin’ thoo his face, 
’Long to’ds night. 
De cabin’s lak de big house, an’ de fiah’s lak de sun; 
His wife look moughty lakly, an’ de chile de put- 
tiest one; ; 
W’h, hit’s blessid, jes a-livin’, wen a body’s wo’k 
is done, 
’Long to’ds night. 


To Be Borme With....ccccccccccccccccceccccccccscoce Washington Star 


Dey say it’s a troublesome, bubblesome world, 
Dey say it’s all worry and strife. 
To-day is but sorrow, you waits foh to-morrow, 
And sho’ly skyahd of yoh life. 
But when you's complainin’, and tear drops is 
rainin’ 
About our unfortunate lot, 
Though hahd luck has smote us, you wants to take 
notice— 
It’s de onlies’ worl’ dat we’s got 





You knows how dat flurrying’, worryin’ chile 
Sort o’ gits right inside o’ yoh h’aht; 

You scol’s ‘im severely, but loves ’im so dearly, 
’Twould be drefful if you was to paht. 

Dar’s only one baby—he’s pestersome, maybe, 
But paht wif ’im—well, I guess not!— 

And dis world, wif its smilin’ beguilin’ and rilin,’— 
It’s de onlies’ worl’ dat we’s got. 


ST SO ckkennadecdncwcseneesnererssronineaeenbenens Truth 


When de moon scrouch down behine de hill, 
An’ de dark fole roun’ you, clost an’ still, 
Keep outer de wood, 
Ef you knows whut’s good; 
Fer dey’s tings in dyah dat nuvver show 
’Tel de dark come on an’ de daylight go; 
An’ dey races an’ runs, an’ dey flaars an’ fla’nts, 
An’ de name o’ dem creeters is Hants, chile, Hants! 


When de squinch-owl’s hootin’ roun’ de place, 
An’ de bats fly low, an’ slap yo’ face, 
Keep outer de wood, 
Ef you knows whut’s good; 
For de [i'l wa’m gus’es thu de trees, 
An’ de li'l cole ones what mek yo’ freeze, 
Is de bref 0’ dem creeters what flaars an’ fla’nts, 
An’ de name dat we calls ’em is Hants, chile, Hants! 


When you see lights trab’lin’ up an’ down, 
Widout no pusson to cyar’ dem roun’, 
Keep outer de wood, 
Ef you knows whut’s good; 
Foller dem tings an’ dey ’stroy you, sho’; 
You carn’ kotch up, an’ you go an’ go, 
An’ las’ dey swamps you, an’ flaars an’ fla’nts, 
Fer dey’s jacky-my-lantums, de’s Hants, chile, 
Hants' 


When biggity chillun, ‘long to’des night, 
Git cross an’ norty, an’ doan’ do right, 
Dey bettah be good, 
An’ membah de wood; 
Fer dey’s tings in dyah dat nuvver show 
‘Tel de dark come on an’ de daylight go; 
An’ dey races an’ runs, an’ dey flaars an’ fla’nts, 
An’ dey hone fer bad chilluns, dey does, dem Hants! 


“ Sois Le Bienvenue, Pierre!’’..... Manley H. Pike..... Lippincott's 


W’en I been p’tit garcon, 
Sat’day a’ternoons I’d play 
Doun dere on de Pellinaw 
Wit’ Sophie St. Bellinay. 
She was wait me ev’ry tam, 
Smilin’ douce et debonnaire, 
Sayin’ a’ways w’en I cam’, 
“Sois le bienvenue, Pierre!’ 


W’en I been have premiére jeunnesse, 
Sunday nights I mak’ visite 
On Sophie—pe gar, I guess 
I not go pefor’ minnite! 
A’ways she stan’ at de door, 
A’ways she been waitin’ dere, 
Sayin’ just as once encore, 
“Sois le bienvenue, Pierre!” 











Se 
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W’en I been ’n homme marié 
(‘Course, my femme she was Sophie) 
Growin’ ol’ an’ growin’ gray, 
She was meet me comme jadis. 
I am tired laike I was dead— 
Malade, anxieux—no mattaire. 
Pouf! All gone jus’ w’en she said, 
“Sois le bienvenue, Pierre!” 


Now I am ’n vieux bonhomme; 
All alone—ah, all alone! 

Dieu! I wish I am, en somme, 
Wit’ Sophie w’ere she been gone. 

Still she waits me, for I know, 
Smilin’ douce et debonnaire, 

She will say to me la-haut, 

“Sois le bienvenue, Pierre!” 


Bh TI GRIND 5k 0 cnc vocccciccsenecesacsscsven Brooklyn Life 
At night when work is over an’ I’ve said good-bye 
t’ care 


I seat myself for restin’ in a good ol’ easy-chair 
That I’ve drawed up toward the table. an’ I usually 


proceed i. ; 
T’ try an’ find some volume that it’s worth my while 
t’ read. ; ; my 
There isn’t what you'd call a feast o’ readin’ on our 
shelves, 


Tes’ humble works we've gathered now an’ then t’ 
please ourselves, 


But one in p’int o’ interest beats any I’ve seen yes— 
A scrap-book made o’ clippin’s from the Poseyville 
Gazette. 


I like t’ turn its pages, for somewhere about the 
back 

A full account is given of the accident t’ Jack, 

SS a poem follers that was written on his 
eath, 

An’ opposite’s the weddin’ of our Eveline t’ Seth. 

You'll find my brother Adam’s name if it some- 
where appears, 

The time he come t’ visit, him I hadn’t seen fer 
years, 

It says: “He likes the country, an’ his trip won't 
soon forget”— 

Does this scrap-book made o’ clippin’s from the 
Poseyville Gazette. 


It tells about my raisin’ that big pumpkin, recollect? 

An’ says: “I took the premium, ’twas with blue 
ribbon decked.” 

An’ little farther back’s a piece they needn’t ha’ 


put in: 

“We talked with Squire Jones to-day—he thinks 
‘at Blaine will win!” 

An’ so, I say, I’d rather have than any later books 

This volume sorter home-like, if it isn’t much fer 
looks. 

An’ oftentimes I read until my specs git misty wet 

A scrap-book made o’ clippin’s from the Poseyville 
Gazette. 


The Little Church Back Home.. .....Roy Farrell Greene........ Leslie's Weekly 


When the big pipe organ’s swellin’ ah’ the city choir sings, 

An’ you almos’ hear the swishin’ of the lovin’ angels’ wings, 

An’ the congregation’s musin’ on the proneness for to sin, 

Sort o’ leanin’ listless. waitin’ for the preacher to begin; 

In that holy hush it happens that I clean forget the place, 

An’ again I’m meek an’ lowly fore a throne of savin’ grace; 

A throne that wasn’t nestlin’ ’neath a spire or a dome, 

But the sinners sought their Savior in that little church back home. 


When we had protracted meetin’s, why ’twould done you good to hear 
The- congregation singin’ with a blend o’ voices clear, 

How the “Rock o’ Ages” towered like a shelt’rin’ sort o’ wall, 

An’ our souls soared up to glory since the Rock was cleft for all. 
Ev’ry face was wreathed with sweetness, an’ we always had a smile 
For the stranger, saint or sinner, in the pew across the aisle; 

For a diamond’s often gathered from the commonest of loam, 

An’ we didn’t mind the settin’ in the little church back home. 


There were weddin’s where the neighbors gathered in from far an’ wide, 
An’ the boys looked on in envy while their sisters kissed the bride; 
There were fun’rals, too, where neighbors didn’t feel ashamed to cry 
When they laid to rest the sleeper in the little yard close by. 

Each pew seems sort 0’ sacred, an’ the lowly pulpit there 

’Pears like a holy gateway to a firmament that’s fair; 

Where the sweet, supernal sunshine softly scatters sorrow’s gloam 

An’ lets us enter heaven from the little church back home. 


- 


The city choir’s voices rise in cadences so sweet 

As they sing about the river where the sainted ones shall meet, 
An’ the preacher’s voice is pleadin' as he asks us, soft an’ low, 
To treat all men as brothers in this weary vale of woe. 

This city church is handsome an’ the congregation’s large, 

The preacher’s doin’ nobly with his heaven-seekin’ charge. 

The choir’s swellin’ anthems soar to heaven through the dome, 
But my old heart is sighin’ for the little church back home. 
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Ideals of Human Beauty” 


By Joun COLLIER 
Te 


If we want to form an idea of what bygone 
races looked like, there is practically only one 
source of knowledge—the representations left of 
them by their artists. But artists are very un- 
trustworthy folk: they are born idealists, and 
have a troublesome way of representing people, 
not as they are, but as they would like to be. They 
represent the race’s ideal of beauty, rather than 
the actual appearance of the individuals of the 
race. 

It is an interesting question how far this artis- 
tic ideal departs from the true racial type. Does 
it merely select the choicest specimens of the 
race, or does it invent a creature that has never 
existed? For instance, does a Greek statue pre- 
sent to us merely an exceptionally handsome 
Greek man or woman, or is it what the Greek 
man or woman would have liked to resemble, but 
never did? The question is not easy to answer 
with regard to the Greeks. Certainly the statue 
represents a possible human being, so why not 
the true racial type? Of course, at its best. But 
there have been other ideals which are impossible. 
For instanee, there is the familiar early Victorian 
female ideal, to be found in the books of beauty 
and many fashionable portraits of the time. She 
is quite unlike any human being that has ever 
lived. The eyes are too big, the forehead is too 
high, the nose is too long, the mouth is too small, 
the neck is too long, the shoulders are too slop- 
ing, and the figure generally is fortunately im- 
possible. 

It was certainly a popular ideal; it was what 
the early Victorian lady wanted to look like; but 
if future historians imagine that she did not look 
like that, they will be grievously mistaken. So 
it is obvious that we must be a little careful. 
Does the ideal merely mean a caricature of the 
prevailing type? No, not necessarily of the pre- 
vailing, .but of the fashionable type. It is a 
caricature of the actual men and women who 
were most admired at the time. 

It is this exaggeration of the fashionable, rather 
than of the average, type of the race that con- 
stitutes for that race the ideal of human beauty. 
The form that this ideal takes is not merely of 
theoretical interest; it has a very important prac- 
tical side. Everyone tries to become like the 
fashionable ideal, and this endeavor often meets 
with a good deal of success. The power of adapta- 
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bility latent in the female form especially has 
always struck me with admiring wonder. For in- 
stance, if the ideal has a small waist, most women 
will, somehow or other, have a small waist too, 
to the great detriment of their health and activity. 
On the other hand, a robust and athletic ideal 
can only be approached by healthy living and a 
good deal of outdoor exercise, to the immense 
gain of the idealists themselves and of their chil- 
dren after them. There is also the marriage mar- 
ket to be considered. Matrimony has always been, 
in the rough, a matter of the choosing of favored 
young women by the privileged sex. It is a bad 
system, and tends to make women sly and men 
insufferable. But the fact remains, nor in our 
civilization, with its unfortunate preponderance 
of women, is it likely to get any better. This 
power of choice on the part of the man being 
assumed, it is obviously a public misfortune if he 
admires an unhealthy and unsatisfactory type of 
young woman. For on the average he is sure 
to marry her—to the detriment of the race. Of 
course this applies also to the female ideal of 
man. It is as well that women should admire a 
good type of man, but owing to their inferior 
freedom of choice it is of less importance. I 
commend these considerations to my _ brother 
artists. For Heaven’s sake let their ideal types 
be healthy, whatever else they be. If the decadent 
artists ever succeed in making their monstrosities 
fashionable it will go far to ruin England. 

The most stable artistic type ever known was 
undoubtedly that of ancient Egypt. It lasted, with 
very slight variations, for literally thousands of 
years. One curious thing about this rigidly con- 
ventionalized art is that it began with a very 
sturdy realism. Some of the earliest statues are 
singularly free from convention, and show a fine 
feeling for individual portraiture. I will instance 
the celebrated figure of the Scribe now at the 
Louvre. It is one of the earliest of all historical 
monuments, and yet how modern it is, and how 
admirable! If Egyptian art could only have pro- 
gressed in this direction what wonders might we 
not have seen! I once asked a very eminent man 
of science how he accounted for this extraordi- 
nary early promise of Egyptian art so soon getting 
stifled into the most rigid conventionality. “My 
dear man,” he replied, “it got into the hands of 
the parsons.” I have no doubt that this is the 
true explanation. Art was a function of the 
priestly caste, and innovation became heresy. 
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It is precisely this conventionality that is so 
interesting, for it gives us the Egyptian ideal of 
the human form. How shall we describe this 
ideal? In face the men and women were very 
much alike, but there is a subtle charm about 
the female faces that is replaced by a placid dig- 
nity in the male. In both, the features are delicate 
and of a somewhat aquiline type, and the figures 
are tall and slight. There is very little indication 
of muscle, but the men are broad-shouldered and 
thin-flanked, whilst the women, in spite of their 
stiff attitude, are graceful and refined. In both, 
the forms are soft and rounded. The resemblance 
between the men and women is of course in- 
creased by the men being always clean shaven. 
In the paintings and bas-reliefs there are cer- 
tain conventions which do not apply to the statues, 
and for these due allowance has to be made. The 
legs were shown sideways, so as to give the whole 
length of the feet, and one leg was put in front 
of the other, so that neither should be concealed. 
Then there came a difficulty about the body; if 
that were sideways too, one shoulder would be 
lost; so the body must be seen frontways. The 
arms, again, are best seen sideways; fortunately, 
as both shoulders are shown, they do not inter- 
fere with one another. Again, a profile is more 
characteristic than a full face, but a profile eye 
is a poor foreshortened thing. So in this profile 
we insert an eye seen to its full extent, and then 
we really have done the man justice. This eye, 
seen full face while the head is profile, gives natu- 
rally a peculiar cxpression, which makes people 
talk of the long, narrow eyes of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. They very likely had nothing of the kind. 
Then, again, the twisting of the body makes the 
shoulders seem too broad. The ideal is certainly 
broad-shouldered, but not so much so as this 
would make it appear. Of course there are 
occasional variations from this type, but on the 
whole it is so uniform and so persistent that I 
think we must assume that it was settled by a kind 
of standard to which all sculptors and draughts- 
men had to conform on pain of heresy. The chief 
alteration that affected this standard was that 
it became slimmer in course of time, until under 
the Ptolemies a very elongated type was fash- 
ionable. 

It is interesting to contrast with this over- 
refined and. bloodless type, the more vigorous and 
coarser art of Assyria. Here the figures are short 
and thick, and the muscles are strongly accen- 
tuated. The men are heavily bearded, with lux- 
uriant curly hair; the features are of a pro- 
nounced Jewish type, and the whole effect is that 
of great muscular strength and manly vigor. 
There are hardly any representations of women. 


This very masculine art appears to have con- 
sidered them unworthy of notice. No doubt a 
sturdy race, and one that valued strength and 
vigor above all other qualities. So the artists, 
with their usual trick of flattery, exaggerated this 
sturdiness, much in the same way that the Egyp- 
tian artists exaggerated slimness and refinement. 
The two races probably differed in physique far 
less than their artistic remains would seem to 
imply. 

Of course the most important and influential 
ideal of human beauty that has ever been evolved 
was that of the Greeks. It remains to this day 
the ultimate standard for all European civiliza- 
tion, and its influence in favor of health and 
sanity can hardly be overestimated. Alas! we 
fall away from it all too frequently, and wor- 
ship false gods and especially false goddesses; 
admiring, to our shame, mere quaintness or pret- 
tiness, or worse. Nay, we even find beauty in 
morbid and neurotic types that seem to have 
stepped out of the hospital or the madhouse. But 
we always return in our better moments to the 
worship of the Venus of Milo; and no man could 
have a saner or a healthier love. Of course the 
Greeks were some time working up to their mag- 
nificent ideals. Their early art was no doubt de- 
rived from Asiatic sources. The remains of it 
are scanty, and so various that it is difficult to 
pitch upon any special archaic type. But even 
in the earliest specimens one feels that this art 
is alive; above all, that it has that element of 
healthy realism without which no art can pro- 
gress. There seems to be no definite pattern to 
which all works must conform; individual sculp- 
tors arise who, instead of blindly copying their 
predecessors, go to nature for their inspiration; 
and they have a public which appreciates these 
efforts; a life-like gesture is applauded; truth is 
esteemed the highest merit in a work of art. 
When Myron produced his. celebrated statue of 
the runner Ladas falling dead as he reached the 
goal, it was hailed at once as a triumph of real- 
ism. It seemed as if the last breath from the 
empty lungs was passing the lips of the dying 
man. I lay stress on this essential naturalism 
cf the Greeks, as I am convinced that it is the 
only sound foundation for an ideal type. The 
niajestic creations of Phidias were not portraits 
of actual Athenians, but they were founded on 
an extraordinarily close observation of indivi- 
duals, not only on the part of the master himself, 
but also of his forerunners and contemporaries. 

It is this that gives the essential vitality to the 
Phidian ideal, and saves it from any reproach of 
cold and abstract formalism. The remains left 
us of the work of this great artist are so much 
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injured that, although they fully convey to us 
his mastery over the figure, we can only guess 
at the splendor of the heads. In his own time the 
most highly esteemed of the statues of Phidias 
was the Olympian Zeus. It was of enormous di- 
mensions and of chryselephantine workmanship: 
that is, the flesh was represented by a thin veneer 
of ivory, and the drapery was gilded. The 
statue has been irretrievably lost, but the type 
of Zeus has been perpetuated by Roman imita- 
tions. It represents a man in the full prime of 
life, with flowing beard and hair. It has been 
unfortunately vulgarized by these imitations, but 
we can well imagine that in the hands of the 
master himself it was a creation of unsurpass- 
able majesty. The similar statue of Athene has 
also disappeared, but here again there are Roman 
busts that convey probably a very good idea of 
the type of head. This also is extraordinarily 
noble, but in the reproductions appears to have a 
certain cold formality that was probably absent 
from the original. These statues are both fully 
draped. To show the treatment of the figure 
by Phidias, we must refer to the statues com- 
monly called Theseus and Ilyssus in the British 
Museum. They represent the perfection of 
strength without any undue development of mus- 
cle—perfectly well-grown and well-proportioned 
examples of vigorous early manhood. For the 
treatment of the female figure, we have not the 
same material, but the remains from the Parthe- 
non show enough of the form beneath the drap- 
eries to convince us that the women of Phidias 
were worthy of the men. 

For a full comprehension of the Greek ideal 
of the female figure, we must go to a later statue, 
the so-called Venus of Milo, which is probably 
by a pupil of Praxiteles. Unfortunately the arms 
are missing, but the head and the torso are prac- 
tically complete, and as such, form an ideal of 
womanhood which has never been excelled. I 
may mention that the tip of the nose has been 
restored, and that the restoration is an atom 
too long. This should be taken into account in 
judging of the perfection of the head. The 
head is certainly less severe than the Phidian 
ideal. Its predominant expression is that of 
calm graciousness. The body is vigorous and 
robust. In proportion it differs but little from 
the male, but it is very feminine in the graceful 
roundness of its contours. It especially resem- 
bles the male figure in that it has no waist. In- 
deed we may take it that the Greek woman never 
knew she had a waist, and that her garments 
were designed without the smallest reference to 
this imaginary division of the figure. The whole 
aspect of the statue seems to breathe health and 


sanity; nor is it devoid of a special feminine 
charm—at least to all right-minded people. 

The Romans, who had practically no art of 
their own, or at the most a very poor one, simply 
took over Greek art “en bloc,” and it is interest- 
ing to see that the Greek ideal was maintained 
in all its purity without being at all influenced 
by the racial peculiarities of its patrons, who 
were probably of a much heavier and coarser 
build. This is an interesting proof that an artis- 
tic ideal need not represent the type of the race 
that honors it. But it is better for art that it 
should. No doubt some of the coldness and 
formality that distinguish Roman work may be 
traced to the divorce of art from its subject- 
matter. 

The great characteristic of medieval art, as 
opposed to the classical, is the curious awkward- 
ness and uncouthness of the form. In the early 
specimens it is extraordinarily stiff and rigid; 
in later examples we find more movement, some- 
times a superabundance of it; but it is never by 
any chance easy and graceful like the movement 
of the Greeks. Medizval gestures are invariably 
grotesque; they are not so stereotyped as those 
of the Egyptians and Assyrians, but they show 
an almost equal lack of any close observation of 
nature. The heads are mostly of a poor type, 
though often pleasing from a certain naiveté 
of expression which was probably not intended by 
the artist. The figures are almost invariably mis- 
shapen. This is one of the extraordinary changes 
that had come over European civilization. In 
the classical times the body was esteemed and 
cultivated. In the middle ages asceticism was so 
rampant that the body was despised. But the re- 
sult of it all is that in medizval art there is no 
feeling at all for a fine human figure. In the 
few cases where the nude is portrayed, it is made 
simply ugly and grotesque. The heads are better 
than the figures, but, take it all together, it may 
be confidently said that during the middle ages 
the ideal of human beauty was a very poor one. 

It is interesting to note that Gothic art in Italy 
was never so purely Gothic as in other countries. 
It seems as if the classical leaven still worked in 
it. At the worst, in Italy it is never absolutely 
ugly. Giotto’s figures, stiff as they are, have a 
certain grace and dignity very foreign to most 
Gothic work; even the earlier Cimabue is not 
devoid of charm. We may take it that through- 
cut the middle ages the Italians displayed much 
more feeling for human beauty than any of the 
northern nations; so, when the Renaissance came, 
they were able to take full advantage of the re- 
newal of the Greek ideal that was one of the 
great features of that extraordinary time. There 
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is, perhaps, no more charming epoch in art than 
that of the early Renaissance in Italy. It seems 
as if beauty and gaiety were born again, that the 
wholesome delight in life which was the best 
side of the classic civilization had finally con- 
quered the gloomy horrors of the dark ages. The 
saints themselves seemed humanized; they are 
now pleasing and debonair personages, with even 
an occasional suggestion of pagan good humor, 
and the angels are quite charming; not even 
Pompeian dancing girls have a more delicate 
grace. Of course art is still pious; the Church 
is too powerful for it not to be—but it wears its 
piety with a difference. It is more like the easy 
religion of the Roman gentleman who worshipped 
his gods as a gentleman should, but didn’t lose 
his temper or his digestion over it. 

This charm of the early Renaissance is most 
fully embodied in Sandro Botticelli. Can any- 
thing be more delightful than the delicate pagan- 
ism of his Spring or of The Birth of Venus? and 
how refreshing after the angular and _ sour- 
visaged saints of the middle ages! The Spring, 
indeed, is by some people held to be the most 
beautiful picture in the world. It is certainly one 
of the most charming, and it undoubtedly excels 
in subtlety and delicacy the classic art from which 
it derives its inspiration. But from our present 
point of view it is not wholly commendable. The 
types are charming enough, but distinctly they 
are not very healthy. These lanky young women 
look ill-nourished and deficient in muscle; their 
faces are thin and pallid; their very subtlety has 
a suspicion of hysteria. Fascinating they are, 
but think of them as wives and mothers in com- 
parison with the Venus of Milo! I love them 
very much, but I mistrust them not a little. 

The transition from the early to the later 
Renaissance is marked by a robustness of form. 
It can be traced very well in Raphael, whose 
early work is of the slim and refined order, 
but who very soon gets more influenced by 
classical ideals and also by his great contem- 
porary Michaelangelo, so that in his later 
works the figures are of an extremely brawny 
type. To tell the truth, Raphael’s later ideal of 
the human form is distinctly coarse; the heads 
are often mere copies of the antique, and not 
very good copies either. His rival, Michaelan- 
gelo, was a man of finer genius, whose mastery 
over the human form was scarcely less than that 
of the great Greek artists; but unfortunately he 
lacked entirely their feeling for measure and pro- 
portion. His work suffers from a certain wilful 
exaggeration. The proportions of his figures are 
not human. The bodies are much too large and 
powerful for their heads and extremities. Their 


muscles are overdone, so are their attitudes, yet 
with it all they never degenerate into the coarse- 
ness of type that I maintain is to be found in 
Raphael’s later work. It is the exaggeration of a 
man of impulsive genius whose conceptions are 
so vivid and powerful that they destroy his sense 
of measure. Certainly Michaelangelo’s figures 
are extraordinarily impressive, but the impres- 
sion is not produced, as in the Greek statues, by 
quite legitimate means. The third great figure 
of the full Renaissance, Leonardo da Vinci, has 
the distinction of having originated one of the 
most remarkable types of beauty that the world 
has ever seen. This type was no mere abstrac- 
tion, nor did it owe anything to the antique. It 
was undoubtedly founded on an actual woman, 
the Monna Lisa of the subtle eyes and enchanting 
smile. His ideal faces do not precisely repro- 
duce the lady’s features, but they all have her 
smile. It is an exceedingly beautiful type. It has 
not the robust perfection of the Greeks, but it is 
quite free from that suspicion of ill-health that 
one finds in Botticelli. The features are regular 
and extraordinarily delicate, and the form is ex- 
quisitely proportioned. And then the smile! It 
is quite indescribable and entirely fascinating. 

If we turn to the great Venetian school, we 
find a very magnificent type of beauty of the 
robust and somewhat sensual order. In many 
ways it has more of the spirit of the antique than 
have the directer copies of Raphael. Titian’s 
Flora might be a somewhat fleshy sister of the © 
Venus of Milo. There is no subtlety and cer- 
tainly no hysteria about these splendid women. 
but they look as if they might have taken a little 
more exercise with advantage. Their coloring, of 
course, is superb; here the Greeks are at a dis- 
advantage. We can only guess at the coloring of 
their goddesses, but we gather from the poets that 
they were fair-haired. It is odd how persistently 
the supreme ideal of femaie beauty is fair. There 
are many very beautiful dark women in the world, 
and certainly in Venice the prevailing type must 
have been then, as it is now, darkhaired; but 
these splendid brunettes were not satisfied with 
their natural beauties. They sat in the fierce 
Venetian sun with their raven locks spread out 
over the brim of an enormous crownless hat, until 
they bleached them with the aid of various cun- 
ning unguents to the beautiful red gold color so 
beloved of the painters, and probably got fright- 
ful headaches in the process—which is an exam- 
ple of how women somehow or other manage to 
conform to their ideals. Well, it is a very lovely 
ideal, and I am inclined to agree with them that 
if nature did not give them hair like that it was 
their sacred duty to improve upon nature. 
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In Northern Europe the Renaissance came a 
little later than in Italy, and the feeling for hu- 
man beauty is everywhere deficient compared 
with Italy. It is only in that favored country 
that we find a really fine ideal. The cause of this 
is obscure, but I have little doubt that at the time 
of the Renaissance the Italian was the hand- 
somest race in Europe, so that the painters had 
better models to choose from; but what was prob- 
ably of greater importance was that the classical 
influence never entirely died out, and also that 
Italy was full of the remains of ancient art. Lake 
the Van Eycks: they were admirable painters, 
but how devoid of personal charm are their crea- 
tions as compared with their Italian contem- 
poraries! Holbein, again, was a great painter— 
as a portrait-painter one of the very greatest. But 
decidedly his portraits do not err in the direction 
of flattering his sitters. It is difficult to believe 
that Anne Boleyn had not more charm in the 
flesh than in Holbein’s drawing, admirable as it is. 
Durer, again, was a fine painter, in many ways 
quite the equal of his Italian rivals; but either 
his models were very plain-featured Germans, or 
else he failed to make the best of the materials 
at his disposal. 

On coming to the seventeenth century, we find 
in Velasquez and Rembrandt two of the great- 
est masters of the painter’s craft that have ever 
lived. They both, however, have the serious 
weakness that their sense of human beauty is so 
small. Their appreciation of the beauty of light 
and shade, of color, of texture, of expression, 
and their power of rendering these beauties are 
miraculous, but an ugly human being seems to 
have been much the same to them as a handsome 
one. Velasquez could not only complacently mul- 
tiply his portraits of his unwholesome-looking 
patron, but he even revelled in painting the un- 
fortunate dwarfs and idiots that, to the disgrace 
of Spanish civilization, were the chief sources of 
amusement at the dismal court of Philip the 
Fourth. In the whole range of Velasquez’s art 
there are very few noble-looking heads, and there 
is certainly not one really pretty woman. His 
highest conception of the human figure is to be 
found in his Apollo at the Forge of Vulcan— 
and a very odd conception it is. That an Apollo! 
It is enough to make a Greek artist writhe in 
his grave. And Rembrandt too. How few good- 
looking people there seem to have been amongst 
his numberless sitters! A fine man’s head here 
and there—a passable Dutch maiden with a pleas- 
ant face very occasionally. But of real beauty, 
male or female, hardly a trace. And then his 
feeling for the figure! He was rather fond of 


doing Susannahs bathing and such like; but oh! 
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such terrible women as he made them! Such 
clumsy, coarse, misshapen creatures! and so su- 
perbly painted! Nor are matters better when we 
turn to Rubens—to my mind an overrated painter, 
though of course his vigor and dexterity are 
amazing. His women are decidedly handsomer 
than Rembrandt’s; the heads are often of a fine 
buxom blonde type. But the figures! He is, I 
think, the only painter of distinction who has 
ever delighted in portraying fat women—posi- 
tively fat! There is no other word for it; and 
he revels in it. His great pupil, Vandyke, had 
a much finer sense of beauty. He is particularly 
successful, in his portraits, in giving a certain 
type of refined aristocratic beauty. A little too 
much so, for he was the first portrait-painter who 
seems to have deliberately flattered his sitters. 

Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney lived in 
too artificial an age to produce the highest art. 
They flattered their sitters abominably. Then 
their productiveness was so immense that in all 
but their finest work they scamped everything but 
the head. Indeed, they adopted the fatal practice 
of having draperies, backgrounds, and even hands 
painted for them by their assistants—generally 
without the presence of the sitter. The women 
seldom look very intellectual, but they never look 
foolish, and they generally have a particular 
charm of expression that makes one forget that 
their features are not really fine and that their 
bodies are mostly very poor and weedy. The 
earliest and the greatest master of the modern 
French school is Watteau, who in his way is a 
painter of undoubted genius; Lancret, too, was a 
fine painter, but I have never been able to bestow 
much admiration on the other masters, such as 
3oucher, Fragonard, and the rest. They differed 
from the English school in not being chiefly por- 
trait painters, but they had the same feeling for 
the charm of a very artificial femininity set in a 
background of equally artificial landscape. To 
return to England, the tradition of Sir Joshua 
and the others was carried on by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in an unfortunately vulgarized form. 
The type is, if anything, more artificial; but the 
charm, except in the very best of his pictures, has 
evaporated. They are painted with an extraor- 
dinary ability of a very tricky and flashy kind. 

And now we come to the Moderns. What shall 
we say of them? Have we an ideal of beauty at 
all? If we have, it is of a very varied kind. The 
day of definite schools and of more or less stable 
fashions seems to have gone. At any rate we are 
not monotonous, and out of all this chaos we may 
evolve an ideal some day that will be all the better 
for the wide range of types from which it is 
selected. But we have not found it yet. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


As Pepys Would Record It,.......... I. RB. de reccesceces The Academy 


December 31—So ends the old year, I bless God, 
with great joy to me and also the century, and 
mighty wonderful it has been, and I bless God I 
did live in it. I at Lord Ashley’s did hear re- 
count, in brief, but with much wit, a summary of 
last century’s achievements in reforms and 
science, and I resolved to devote my attention 
more to the advancement of the race and less to 
myself, though that is good, and God help me. 
Our publique affairs are in a straitened con- 
dition, and full of gloom, threatening the destruc- 
tion of Empire and loss of valuable colonies— 
which God defer—and I do fear private ambition 
is destroying public devotion, therefore I resolve 
in the new century, which God bless to us, to 
take a more determined attitude in public affairs, 
though, if possible, not to the overthrow of my 
health and my goodly estate, to attain which it 
behooves us to be diligent workers. My wife’s 
position at Court is assured, and, looking to the 
future—not forgetting the past—and my wife’s 
wilful and malicious, though as fully deserved as 
it went to my stomach, hints on jealousy. I bless 
God, in the hope I may be more innocent, as I 
sometimes am, in all my thoughts of the fair 
sex. My vows as to wine and plays I hope to yet 
one day take up, having found great benefit there- 
from. All which vows, when I reflect on the 
gracious Providence of the past, I do more sol- 
emnly make oath to perfect and observe upon the 
respective penalties thereto annexed; and, reflect- 
ing on my happy lot, which God preserve, I do 
think myself obliged to think myself happy, and do 
look upon myself at this time in the happiest occa- 
sion a man can be, when, being heir of all the ages 
—not forgetting the last and one mighty wonder- 
ful—I can step into a new and so promising a 
century, young, with better worldly prospects 
than ever, and in the as yet best days of my 
health; and for all this I do vow never to forget 
blessing God. 





Are We Pols? ....cccccovececves Agnes Repgler...rcccccecccecss Life 
Some time ago Mr. Hopkinson Smith wrote 
a story to prove that the Republic of the United 
States was a polite nation; and the proof he 
cffered was the exceeding kindness of a rough 
man in his own family, his exceeding integrity 
in commercial and political life. These things, 
said Mr. Hopkinson Smith, make a gentleman. 
Yet the fact remains that a most devoted hus- 
band and father, hurrying madly off a ferryboat 


—which is not, as one might suppose, on fire— 
will jostle one as unconcernedly as though he 
were a domestic tyrant; a pure-souled patriot will 
shove me as ruthlessly from a railway wicket as 
though he were a member of Councils. The 
supercilious hotel clerk may, for all I know, be 
the support of his widowed mother, and a shin- 
ing beacon in Sunday-school; but his virtues are 
not reflected in his manners, and it is with his 
manners after all, and not with his virtues, that 
1 am immediately concerned. 

For if we were a polite nation, then would all 
officials and employees betray some of the na- 
tional politeness. The person from whom I buy 
my theatre tickets would not be so sulky about 
selling them. He would not behave as though 
he had accepted his post in the stern interests of 
morality, and in order to discourage as many 
applicants as possible from the contaminating in- 
fluence of the stage. On the contrary, seeing 
that my heart was set upon such vain amuse- 
ments, he would help me urbanely along my down- 
ward path. The railway clerk, from whom I am 
obliged to purchase a ticket to New York, would 
not, were he truly polite, evince such unwilling- 
ness to part with it. He would not behave as 
though I had unjustifiably interrupted his morn- 
ing meditations. He would not look so annoyed 
by my pertinacious insistence—I have no choice 
save to insist—nor fling my ticket and my change 
at me as one might—but as one assuredly should 
not—fling food to a dog. Perhaps I am wasting 
my time and my money by going to New York. 
Perhaps I am better at home. But if the young 
man feels so strongly on this subject, he should 
choose an occupation which would be less haras- 
sing to his sense of fitness and propriety. He 
should not undertake to sell tickets for a liveli- 
hood unless he is prepared to do so with some 
degree of cheerfulness and resignation. 

On the same principle, I fail to see why a 
man should deliberately select to serve in a bureau 
of information, if he be so constitutionally averse 
to answering questions that he cannot do so with 
civility. Granted that answering questions is the 
least amusing occupation in the world. Granted 
“that it is not diverting to spend one’s days in 
setting flurried travelers straight, in telling nerv- 
ous old ladies three times over when a train is to 
start or to arrive, in explaining that the Wash- 
ington Express is forty minutes late, or that the 
Chicago Limited is not due for another hour. 
But then, we clearly understand that the bureau 
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of information has been established to meet these 
inquiries, and not to serve as a tub for an official 
Diogenes who resents intrusion upon his solitude. 
In the first place, Diogenes drew no salary as a 
servant of the public, and, in the second place, 
though he doubtless had his private and his civic 
virtues, he was not polite. 





The Decline of Intellect,.......... Andrew Lang,......... The Critic 

The human intellect, like “the Service,” has 
long been “going to the dogs.” Old-fashioned 
people tell us that “nobody reads anything but 
newspapers and novels.” Many critics in the 
serial reviews apologize for noticing a work that 
is not avowedly a work of fiction. Most review- 
ers have long dropped the hypocrisy of pretend- 
ing to own any acquaintance with the subjects 
of historical, antiquarian, anthropological, mytho- 
logical, and other erudite books. They frankly 
avow their ignorance, unashamed. Poetry is still 
“a drug in the market,” except when some new 
bard is welcomed as an exquisite blend of Shake- 
speare and Racine. “Literary gossip” is con- 
cerned only with the wealth attained by a few 
manufacturers of fustian. Lately I saw a grown 
man reading Sully’s memoirs, in French, too, and, 
like the Ancient Mariner, “I blessed him una- 
wares,” so unusual was the spectacle. 

Our intellectual degeneracy, I trace—to Sir 
Walter Scott! Before 1814, the birth year of 
Waverley, novels were mere objects of con- 
tempt among the world of educated readers. By 
1832, the year of Scott’s death, Bulwer Lytton 
could seriously state that no literature but novel- 
writing had any pecuniary reward. There have 
been a few relapses into, or rather revivals of, 
intellectual interest, but the progress has been 
rapid from reading novels only, to reading only 
“short tales and snatchy articles.” 

An interesting set of documents, The Report of 
the Record Commission, in 1836, enables us to 
detect the process of degeneracy. The work is 
a folio of more than one thousand pages. The 
Parliamentary Commission, in 1836, found that, 
already, many tons (sixteen tons) of their pub- 
lications, the printed public records of England, 
had been sold as waste-paper, owing to the lack 
of intellectual interest. This rather discouraged 
the Commission: their enthusiasm was damped. 
Mr. Hallam, the historian, a member of the Com- 
mission, said that no publisher would deal in 
such wares: he would infallibly be ruined. He 
himself had scarcely ever made use of the vast 
mass of historical information published by the 
Commission. He actually could not remember 


whether in his own discussion of the revenues 
derived by Henry VIII. from the suppressed mon- 


asteries, he had read the “Valor Ecclesiasticus” 
(published by the melancholy Commission) or 
not. “It might be useful to those that went more 
deeply into those inquiries than I did.” Now who 
on earth was “going a good deal into those mat- 
ters,” if not Mr. Hallam? “It has been stated,” 
he said, “that Dr. Lingard has done so.” Mr. 
Hallam thought it probable that historians would 
find much useful matter in the published manu- 
scripts, but he could not be certain. And he was 
a member of the Commission! He did not al- 
ways know what works the Board, of which he 
was a member, were about to publish. He 
knew nothing about the competency of the select- 
ed editors of foreign manuscripts. He had seen, 
however, part of the library in the possession of 
the Board. 

Now here, in 1836, we detect the intellectual 
decay already in a very advanced stage. The six- 
penny reader hardly knows less about the work of 
the Record Commission than Mr. Hallam knew, 
and yet he was a celebrated historian. Another 
historian, after being called as a witness, opened 
the volumes of the Commission for the first time, 
and, being summoned again, said he thought them 
excellent. “It was not till last Monday that it 
occurred to you ever to look into them? 

The general utility of those works in promoting 
an ardent desire for historical learning did not 
extend to yourself till last Monday? 

Their extraordinary benefit had not been so im- 
pressed upon you that you had any curiosity to 
look into them till Monday last?” This was the 
case of Mr. J. H. Merivale: he confessed that 
“his fondness for historical literature had never 
found its food in the works of the Record Com- 
mission.” From Mr. Allen’s evidence it appeared 
that, when money was scarce, the Commission 
economized. “Being a little in want of money 
you naturally stopped, first, those publications 
which are the most important to the country?” 
Mr. Allen really could not say whether Dr. Lin- 
gard had ever quoted the materials published by 
the Commission, or not. 

But there had once been better times. Mr. 
Owen Rees, of the firm of Longmans & Co., was 
called to give evidence. His firm, about 1810, 
had reprinted the old chroniclers, such as Holin- 
shed. “There was at that time” (Oh, golden 
age!) “a considerable demand for books of that 
description, which is not the case at present” 
(1836), “and we sold a sufficient number to 
remunerate us for the reprint.” Asked if there 
was still a demand for historical works, Mr. 
Rees said: “Certainly not, the public 
looks more to books of interest,” not to “collec- 
tions of documents,” the basis of history. “The 
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interest of the public is chiefly confined to small 
publications,” such as the Cabinet series of Dr. 


Lardner. “The eagerness of the public for the | 


original documents on which history is founded 
is considerably less than it ever was at any form- 
er period.” By 1836, Messrs. Longmans had been 
obliged to give up reprinting Stow’s Chronicle, 
“which we considered one of the most generally 
interesting.” “You say there was a great rage 
to reprint books of that sort about 1810?” “Yes,” 
said Mr. Rees; “there was at that time a greater 
passion for making libraries than there is now. 
At that time the most expensive and handsome 
editions sold best: at the present time” (1836) 
“it is not so.” At the present time (1900) “the 
passion for making libraries” (apart from the 
collections of bibliophiles) is extinct. 

The evidence of Mr. Rees shows us the very 
hour when intellectual interest in history de- 
cayed; namely, between 1810 and 1836. The 
Waverley Novels ran from 1814 to 1832. Every- 
body read them, many read Scott’s imitators, 
most read novels and novels only, till the illus- 
trated penny or sixpenny serials came in, with 
“short tales and snatchy articles.” Thus the great 
author who, himself, first edited the Sadler Pa- 
pers (of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth), helped, by his romances, to destroy the 
popular care for every kind of book that is not 
a romance. The period of the Scotch novels is 
precisely the period of rapid degeneracy. Then 
arose railways, with railway bookstalls, and scrap 
periodicals; and photography, and flimsy picture- 
books. 

In spite of this unhappy aspect of the century, 
there is no need to be pessimistic. Everything 
passes: and the mental indolence of 1836 was 
about to be superseded by a livelier interest in 
many matters, historical and scientific. Men of 
genius like Froude and Macaulay and the great 
novelists of the middle of the century, arrested 
the process of intellectual decay. They arrested 
it, but, after their death, the tide returned, and 
swept us into the whirlpool of anecdote, inter- 
view, fustian, and police romance. But on the 
other hand a small semi-professional caste of stu- 
dents has arisen, and is probably increasing. Ifa 
new man of genius were to appear, he might win 
back many a sixpenny reader to an interest in 
better things. 

Meanwhile the danger is that serious readers, 
capable of attention, should become a kind of 
caste or class, like the more learned churchmen 
of the Middle Ages, while the mass of mankind 
remains, practically, as ignorant of anything 
worth knowing as the medizval laity who could 
not read at all. Even this ignorance is less de- 


plorable than the habit of extreme mental in- 
dolence, which declines to exercise the habit of 
attention, which is fatigued by the intolerable 
tedium of an hour’s reading on a single topic. 
It is difficult to believe that mental habits of sheer 
dawdling frivolity’ can be indulged without na- 
tional degeneracy and discredit. 





New Century Ideals*......... Wm. De Witt Hyde........ The Outlook 


To weigh the material in the scales of the 
personal, and measure life by the standard of 
love; to prize health as contagious happiness, 
wealth as potential service, reputation as latent 
influence, learning for the light it can shed, power 
for the help it can give, station for the gaod it 
can do; to choose in each case what is best on 
the whole, and accept cheerfully incidental evils 
involved; to put my whole self into all that I do, 
and indulge no single desire at the expense of 
myself as a whole; to crowd out fear by devo- 
tion to duty, and see present and future as one; 
to treat others as I would be treated, and myself 
as I would my best friend; to lend no oil to the 
foolish, but let my light shine freely for all; to 
make no gain by another’s loss, and buy no pleas- 
ure with another’s pain; to harbor no thought of 
another which I would be unwilling that other 
should know; to say nothing unkind to amuse 
myself, and nothing false to please others; to 
take no pride in weaker men’s failings, and bear 
no malice toward those who do wrong; to pity 
the selfish no less than the poor, the proud as 
much as the outcast, and the cruel even more 
than the oppressed; to worship God in all that is 
good and true and beautiful; to serve Christ 
wherever a sad heart can be made happy or a 
wrong will set right; and to recognize God’s com- 
ing kingdom in every institution and person that 
helps men to love one another. 





The Development of Genius... .ccecccccevees vecees Atlantic Monthly 

Although the circulars given here speak for 
themselyes, a word of explanation may not be 
out of place. They emanated from the fertile if 
somewhat irreverent brain of a young promoter, 
whose business it is to float all kinds of com- 
panies and corporations. He can see a potential 
trust in any form of human endeavor, from high- 
way robbery to ruling a nation, and asserts that 
he has already floated several successful com- 
panies having much less basis in reason than 
the one on which he is now engaged. He gives 
it as his experience that nothing succeeds like a 
plausible absurdity. “You must blow your bub- 





_*Reprinted from The Outlook by special permis- 
sion. Copyright, 1901, The Outlook Company. 
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ble to the point of bursting before you can see 
the rainbow colors in it,” is one of his favorite 
maxims, and “Let there be a cheerful amount of 
comedy in your initial scheme; the receiver of the 
company can attend to putting in the tragedy,” 
is another. 

The first circular is intended for the investing 
public, and is not without its attractive and con- 
vincing features. 


“ The Genius Discovery and Development Company 


“This country needs more geniuses. Everybody 
knows it. Everybody admits it. Everybody lam- 
ents it. 

“Geniuses we already have, but not in sufficient 
numbers to supply the demand. But we have 
enough to enable us to study their nature, habits, 
characteristics, possibilities, etc. Having devoted 
years of research to the subject, and spent thou- 
sands of dollars on experiments, mostly loans, we 
are now in a position to state with all confidence 
that it is entirely possible to make the handling 
of geniuses a matter of both credit and profit. 

“There is an impression in some quarters that 
geniuses are born, not made. Wrong, entirely 
wrong. Wrong on both counts. 

“Geniuses are neither born nor made. 

“They Are Discovered 


“We know this because we have seen them in 
the act of being discovered by editors, publishers, 
and authors who have outlived their usefulness. 

“Moreover we have discovered several our- 
selves. 

“But the great trouble with geniuses discovered 
in this way is that they will not stay discovered, 
and sometimes they have been known to turn on 
their discoverers and make monkeys of them. 

“This has caused much annoyance to many of 
the eminent thinkers who now discover geniuses 
instinctively. After having taken the trouble to 
discover one to the extent of several profitable 
magazine articles and syndicated reviews, the 
beneficiary has been known to refuse to be par- 
aded in public’as a find. He insists on going 
forth on his own responsibility without heeding 
the good advice that is so kindly lavished upon 
him. 

“With all friction of this kind we propose to 
do away. But to tell how would be to tell the 
secret that has been discovered before we have 
received our deserved reward. By our infallible 
method we are able to discover every kind of 
genius, after the payment of a moderate fee; and 
long experience in log-rolling makes us sure that 
we can successfully launch them all to undoubted 
social, financial, or any other desired kind of 


success. 


“But like everything else of importance this 
requires money to bring it before the public and 
get the company in operation. We have a lim- 
ited number of shares of common stock still on 
hand which we are welling to sell at par. For 
further information,” etc. 

The second circular is one that comes home 
to us all. Like the first it also has the trail of 
the money-maker upon it, but who would be- 
grudge such a paltry sum as five dollars in return 
for having the question with which it deals settled 
beyond cavil? 


“Are You a Genius? 


“Think of this carefully! There may be money 
in it! Examine yourself! Question yourself! 
Be honest with yourself! When you read arti- 
cies in the magazines that tell what a genius 
should be, do you ever feel that.they contain a 
more or less accurate description of your own 
abilities? If so you should communicate with 
us! If you are a genius—and is there any reason 
why you should not be—let not your light be 
hidden under a bushel. You should shine before 
the world. 

“If you feel within you the promptings of genius 
do not hesitate. Send us your photograph, a 
candid sketch of your life and achievements, not 
exceeding five hundred pages of typewriting, and 
a fee of five dollars (registered letter or post- 
office order), and we will tell you the truth by 
return mail. 

“Don’t be modest. Don’t stand in your own 
light. Let us hear from you. All communica- 
tions private.” 

In the third circular still another avenue for 
money-making is disclosed, and the imagination 
kindles at the possibilities that are barely hinted 
at. 

“Dear Madam—Knowing that it is the ambition 
of all society leaders like yourself to have a salon 
graced with the presence of the brightest geniuses 
of their time, we make bold to call your atten- 
tion to the business of our company. 


“The Genius Discovery and Development Company 


is prepared to supply, at the shortest notice and 
at reasonable rates, properly attested geniuses of 
all kinds. Please examine our list of eccentric 
geniuses before looking elsewhere. Musical, 
poetical, artistic, and critical geniuses at cut rates. 

“Geniuses supplied for banquets, parties, balls, 
receptions, weddings, etc. 

“Send ten cents in stamps for our booklet on 
How to Successfully Flatter Geniuses. Press 
clippings supplied with all geniuses. Beware of 
imitations.” 
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Anthracite Culm as a New Source of Power’ 


By James C. Bayes, M.E., Ph.D. 
TT 


It is not many years ago—probably not twenty- 
five—since the question of utilizing the power 
at Niagara for the generation of useful electric 
currents, to be transmitted perhaps as far as 
Rochester, was under tentative discussion. An 
imaginative engineer read a suggestive paper on 
this subject before one of the technical societies 
with a membership of very learned men. It started 
an interesting discussion, which was ended for 
the time by the “ipse dixit” of the most eminent 
physicist then living, who showed to his own 
satisfaction and that of others that the plan of 
distributing useful currents was impracticable, 
since the interest on the cost of copper conductors 
which would be required to carry from the Falls 
to Buffalo the power needed for the industries 
of that city, would amount to more than the value 
of its coal consumption. It is unnecessary to be 
specific as to names and dates, since it is neither 
kindly nor useful to detract from great posthu- 
mous reputations by recalling conspicuous errors of 
judgment. 

The answer now given to the question, how 
far can power currents be profitably transmitted, 
would be: As far as may be warranted by the 
conditions existing at the other end of the line. It 
has ceased to be a technical problem, for the rea- 
son that the electrical engineer can safely promise 
to perform his part of any undertaking which 
presents itself in a form attractive to capital. 
Whatever is commercially practicable is likely to 
be found technically possible. At the present time 
the engineer would not hesitate to undertake to 
deliver a current of any volume or voltage which 
available dynamos would generate, at a distance 
of 500 miles from the generating plant, under 
conditions insuring a satisfactory return upon the 
capital invested. If required to carry it twice as 
far, no doubt he could and would do it just as 
successfully. With the means now at command 
there is no difficulty in transmitting 50,000 volts 
a distance of, say, 150 miles. In dealing with cur- 
rents very close to this in intensity—say 40,000 
to 45,000 volts—all the difficulties which until 
very recently seemed insuperable have been over- 
come. These include insulation, loss by leakage 
and induction, and protection against atmospheric 
electricity. If the necessity existed, it would 
probably be no more difficult to transmit a current 
of 100,000 volts considerably more than 100 miles, 








*New York Times. 


with a leakage loss of less than I per cent. Even 
this small loss will probably be still further low- 
ered. 

The newness of this branch of mechanical en- 
gineering will be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that the first plan for the generation and 
long-distance transmission of high-tension cur- 
rents was installed in California in 1892. In 1893 
the first two polyphase transmission plants were 
installed at Housatonic and Concord. These were 
small and local undertakings. The pioneer of the 
great electrical installations, and the one which 
has established the confidence of capital in the 
attractiveness of such undertakings, was at Niag- 
ara, and is so new as to be still the subject of illus- 
tration and description in the newspapers and 
magazines as a fascinating novelty. The great 
achievement of 1900 in this field was the success- 
ful transmission on November 13 of a _ 1,000 
horse-power current a distance of 153 miles, by 
the Snoqualmine Falls Power Company of Wash- 
ington. For San Francisco a plant is now build- 
ing which will supply that city with electricity 
from a source 155 miles distant. L. B. Stilwell, 
in an article on this subject in The Electrical Re- 
view, sums up the present status of electrical 
power transmission in a few words, as follows: 

“Many plants are commercially using poten- 
tials of from 10,000 to 30,000 volts, and a few are 
using potentials between 30,000 and 40,000 volts. 
Apparatus as now constructed permits the use of 
30,000 volts probably with no more risk of break- 
ing down than the use of a 3,000-volt current in- 
volved in 1890. This means that in ten years 
the increase in practicable potential has multi- 
plied the range or transmission by 10, and the 
area of territory within range of cheap water 
power by 100.” 

What this progress means in its influence upon 
and relation to the future of industry and trade, 
we are just beginning to understand, and do not 
yet half appreciate. We naturally associate the 
generation of currents admitting of long-distance 
transmission with great natural water powers, 
and our enthusiasm is somewhat damped by the 
knowledge that such powers are not so numerous 
that they cannot be bought up and controlled by 
speculators in public utilities. 

But are we dependent upon waterfalls for 
cheap power? It may be found cheaper to con- 
vert coal into electricity where it is mined than 
to distribute it by rail or water to be burned less 
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economically where heat and power are required. 
The saving in the cost of transportation and han- 
dling will be important, and the economy of con- 
version of a unit of carbon into a unit of effective 
energy would be more than equivalent to making 
one ton of coal do what two are now required 
to perform. For the same reason it may also be 
found cheaper to burn natural gas at the wells 
than to convey it long distances through costly 
systems of pipes, which, though constantly en- 
larged, are always inadequate, and which by their 
heavy leakage are a perpetual menace to life and 
property. These are suggestions which ten years 
ago might have been dismissed as the creations of 
an overstimulated imagination. To-day they can be 
answered in a way which may be found disquiet- 
ing to those who are combining railroads and con- 
solidating gas works. Why, for example, should 
New York need the coal to run thousands of steam 
boilers and tens of thousands of furnaces when 
all the work of the steam engine and the heater 
can as well be done by the electro-motor and the 
resistance coil? Why should half a dozen or 
more extensive gas plants, occupying valuable 
real estate and depreciating all adjacent property 
be maintained when light and heat can be brought 
from the coal fields by a wire cable? Why should 
our surface railroads need great power plants, 
pulsating and vibrating through twenty-four 
hours of every day, when their place could be 
taken byaswitchboard? Questions like these might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The answer should 
set the cautious investor to wondering whether 


the many millions so impulsively, if not recklessly, 


locked up in these costly local facilities are not 
precariously invested in plants for which we shall 
have very little use in the near future. 

The waste of the anthracite coal industry since 
1804 has represented a large proportion of the 
total recovery from the seams worked. It is less 
at present, as sizes formerly unsalable now bring 
enough to pay freight to the coal roads. The 
waste of nearly a century in mining, crushing and 
screening has accumulated in veritable mountains 
of coal dust and débris, which have been anxious- 
ly studied for many years. They are by no means 
pure coal, no care having been taken to keep 
slate and rock out of them; but many of them 
are very clean. The volume of available fuel 
thus accumulated almost surpasses estimate. Mil- 
lions of tons of this dust are available for con- 
version on the ground into electrical energy 
through the media of the gas producer, the gas 
engine, and the dynamo. It would not cost much 
to riddle and wash it on a large scale, by which 
means the slate and rock would be separated from 
the coal, leaving a fuel lower in ash and sulphur 


than lump anthracite. This, however, may not 
be necessary. There are records of successful 
gas generation from anthracite slack containing 
40 per cent. of ash and a large amount of sulphur, 
as iron pyrites. Even ordinary judgment in ex- 
cavating the dumps would give from the older 
dust piles a much better fuel than the gas pro- 
ducer demands. The gas engine will show an 
average economy of one to two, as compared with 
the steam engine. It is a question if power thus 
generated would not be as cheap, all things con- 
sidered, as water power. It would certainly be 
very much cheaper than any power we now have 
in New York. 

The gas engine, though still imperfectly de- 
veloped, is already remarkably efficient. As long 
ago as 1892 tests of an Atkinson gas engine with 
Dowson gas, gave one indicated horse-power for 
1.6 pounds of coal. 

This was so much better than anything thus 
far found possible with a steam engine of the 
same size, as to challenge attention. In a much 
more recent test with Dowson gas, an Otto-Cross- 
ley engine gave one indicated horse-power for .76 
pound of coal. Dowson gas is a low fuel gas, 
averaging 52.5 per cent. nitrogen. A twin-cylin- 
der American Otto engine in Philadelphia has 
developed one indicated horse-power of .95 pound 
of coal. The loss in gasefying coal is about 10 
per cent. The growth of the gas engine from 
small beginnings has been very rapid. The larg- 
est machine of this type shown at the Chicago 
Exposition was of 35 horse-power. At the Paris 
Exposition just closed there was exhibited a sin- 
gle cylinder four-stage gas engine, which de- 
veloped 1,000 horse-power. It was built in Bel- 
gium at the works of the Société Anonyme John 
Cockerill, Seraing. With blast furnace gas of 
such low fuel-value that it could be kept lighted 
with difficulty under a boiler, and would not burn 
at all after parting with its initial heat, this en- 
gine made a very excellent record. It employs 
the Otto cycle principle, with a possible ex- 
plosion every fourth stroke and the hit-or-miss 
system of regulation. The cylinder is 51 inches 
in diameter; the stroke 55 inches. Its speed is 
85 revolutions per minute. Tests of this engine, 
made by Prof. H. Hubert of Liege, showed that 
it will develop one horse-power per hour for an 
average consumption of 102 cubic feet of gas 
having a calorific value of 132 B. T. units per 
cubic foot. On this basis of fuel consumption, 
the gas from a cubic yard of anthracite culm 
should furnish one horse-power for 804 hours, 
or 804 horse-power for one hour. This is better 
than anything the steam engine is capable of after 
a century of improvement. 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions 


Precedence im America. ......cceceeeeeees evcceee Arkansaw Traveler 


The editor of Burke’s Peerage was recently 
asked to decide the question of precedence be- 
tween Mrs. Miles and Mrs. Dewey. Comment- 
ing on this, the editor said that he received more 
questions of this kind from the United States 
than from England. Long since, American citi- 
zens were supposed to have put away the pomps 
and vanities of ribbons and rank. We are all 
equal; there is no man better than another, as 
the saying goes, and we are not ambitious of the 
artificial distinctions of class. That is the pre- 
tense. The fact is quite otherwise. As a people 
we dearly love these distinctions. 


Privileges of an Ambassador..........++.0+++: Chambers's Journal 

A curious privilege of an ambassador is that 
he, and he alone, when dismissed, may turn his 
back to the sovereign to whose court he is ac- 
credited. The mode of procedure is as follows: 
When the ambassador’s audience is over, he waits 
to be dismissed by the sovereign. When dis- 
missed the ambassador bows, retires three paces, 
bows again, retires another three paces, bows a 
third time, turns on his heels, and walks to the 
‘folding-doors. But it is felt that more polite 
methods should obtain when the reigning sov- 
ereign is a woman. To turn his back is to be 
discourteous, to walk backwards is to resign a 
privilege; the ambassador retires sideways, like 
a crab; he keeps one eye on the sovereign, and 
with the other tries to see the door. He thus 
shows politeness to the sovereign and at the same 
time retains one of his privileges. As the am- 
bassador is usually an aged gentleman, often 
short-sighted, he sometimes fails to reach the 
door, and comes into collision with the wall 
instead. It is surprising how some of the younger 
members of the court contrive to maintain their 
composure at these little incidents. 

Another privilege of ambassadors is the right 
of being ushered into the royal presence through 
folding-doors, both of which must be flung wide 
open. No one except an ambassador can claim 
this privilege; the most any non-ambassadorial 
person can expect is that one of the leaves shall 
be opened to him. The reason for this privilege 
is not known. There are certain irreverent sug- 
gestions that have been made; but we prefer to 
be silent with regard to them. Another privilege, 
capable of causing great inconvenience, is the 
ambassador’s right of admission to the sovereign 
at any hour of day or night. Thus the Minister 


representing some little bankrupt state could go 
down to Windsor and demand an audience at 
four o’clock in the morning. The audience would 
have to be granted, though it could be delaved 
by the exercise of ingenuity. 


Correct Use of Titles....Marquise de Fontenoy....New York Tribune 


Generally speaking, it is a solecism to address 
a peer of the realm as “My lord,” in social in- 
tercourse, and the same may be said of the use 
of the phrase “My lady” in speaking to any 
titled woman. But where the lady is a “grande 
dame” of the old school, and is advanced in years, 
it sounds well to address her as “My lady” when 
joining thereto courtliness of speech and manner, 
since it implies a veneration and a deference 
which fell to the share of women when the world 
was younger. It is likewise no solecism for a 
young attaché or secretary of an embassy to use 
the phrase “My lord” in his intercourse with his 
chief in cases where the latter happens to be a 
veteran, white-haired peer; and there are few 
members of the Foreign Office staff in London 
who would think themselves in any way de- 
meaned or guilty of bad form in addressing the 
present Premier of the British Empire as “My 
lord.” On the other hand, no one save a trades- 
man or a servant would ever dream of conceding 
this form of address to young men such as, for _ 
instance, Lord Rosslyn or Lord Yarmouth. 

“Your lordship” and “Your ladyship” are 
never used in social intercourse. The former, 
however, is in vogue in courts of law among the 
members of the bar and witnesses and officials 
in addressing the presiding judge when he be- 
longs to a High Court of Judicature. In that 
instance, however, the word is pronounced “lud- 
ship,” while the judge is spoken to as “Me lud.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that marquises, 
earls, viscounts and barons are all addressed in 
social intercourse as “Lord” so and so, the wife 
of each being spoken to as “Lady” Blank. Only 
dukes and duchesses are addressed by their titles, 
a duke being spoken to as “Duke,” and his wife 
as “Duchess,” just as in this country one would 
address a man as “General” or as “Judge.” Dukes 
and duchesses are entitled to be addressed as 
“Your grace.” But this, like the phrases “Your 
lordship” and “Your ladyship” is only used by 
people whose rank is so far inferior as to pre- 
clude all ideas of social intercourse. 

Younger sons of dukes and marquises have the 
title “Lord” prefixed by courtesy to their Chris- 
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tian names, as, for instance, the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough’s son, Lord Randolph Churchill; and 
their wives, when not already possessed of a title 
of their own, become known by the Christian 
names of their husbands with the prefix “Lady,” 
as, for instance, Miss Jerome, of New York, wha 
became Lady Randolph Churchill. The younger 


sons of earls, and all the sons of viscounts and. 


barons, have only the prefix “The Honorable” to 
their Christian names, and this is not shared by 
their wives. Thus, Lord Carrington’s younger 
brother “Bill,” is “the Honorable” William Car- 
rington, but his American wife is merely “Mrs. 
Carrington.” The daughters of dukes, marquises 
and earls all are entitled by courtesy to the prefix 
of “Lady” to their Christian names, while the 
daughters of viscounts and barons have to content 
themselves with the prefix of “Honorable.” These 
prefixes ate retained even after marriage. Thus, 
Lord Pauncefote’s daughter, who was known be- 
fore her marriage as the “Honorable Lillian 
Pauncefote,” has now become the “Honorable” 
Mrs. Bromley, her husband having, of course, no 
share in her title. The prefix “Honorable” is 
naturally not used in conversation, or even on a 
visiting card, but only on the envelope of a let- 
ter. Letters, for instance, to Mrs. Bromley should 
be addressed “The Honorable Mrs. Bromley.” 
But they should begin “Dear Mrs. Bromley,” and 
her visiting cards merely bear the name “Mrs. 
Bromley.” Baronets and knights enjoy the pre- 
fix of “Sir” to their Christian names, while their 
wives, unless they happen to be daughters of an 
earl, marquis or duke, have the title “Lady” 
prefixed to the patronymics of their husbands. 
The lowest rank of the peerage is the or- 
der of “Baron.” A baron is never addressed 
as “Baron,” but always as “Lord,” and “Lord” 
is the title which is used on their cards. A peer 
of the order of barons would feel deeply offended 
to be addressed as “Baron,” since it would 
be putting him from a titular point of view upon 
the level of those Barons of the petty German 
States, where dignities of this kind are scattered 
about broadcast in an indiscriminate fashion. 
Strictly speaking, British peers are entitled to 
be formally addressed by letter as “The Right 
Honorable,” marquises are addressed in the same 
way as “The Most Honorable,” while a duke’s 
letters are addressed to “His Grace.” All these 
forms of “Right Honorable,” “Most Honorable” 
and “His Grace” are used in more formal and 
ceremonious correspondence and in cases where 
the personage addressed occupies a high official 
position. In ordinary social intercourse one would 
address the envelope merely “The Earl of West- 
meath,” or only “Lord Westmeath.” Thus: it is 
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perfectly right and proper to make use of the 
phrase “the Right Honorable” in addressing even 
a non-official letter to Lord Pauncefote, who is 
not only a Privy Councillor to the Queen, but 
likewise her Ambassador at Washington. But 
it would be very bad form to have used the 
same ceremonious mode of address in sending, 
say, a letter of invitation to the young Lord West- 
meath when he was attached to the British Em- 
bassy at Washington. 

The general tendency in England is to dispense 
as much as possible with the use of titles in 
social intercourse, the ladies of the reigning 
family, from the late Queen herself down to her 
little three-year-old great-grandchild, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of York, having been ad- 
dressed merely as “ma'am,” while every royal 
prince is styled “sir,” the titles “Your majesty” 
and “Your royal highness” being rarely used save 
on extremely ceremonious occasions. 

The same reluctance to make use of titles in 
social intercourse is to be found among the old 
aristocracy all over Continental Europe. At 
Madrid, for instance, and in patrician society at 
Rome, Florence and other Italian cities, where 
the nobles have sometimes a string of twenty 
titles apiece, ranging from duke down to baron, 
they content themselves with the prefix “Don” 
to their Christian names, their wives and daugh- 
ters in the same way using the word “Dona” in 
lieu of any title. Indeed, titles are little used 
on visiting cards by the old patrician families 
except when abroad, where their names might 
be unknown—those names which to Italian and 
Spanish ears convey a far greater degree of lustre 
and of social prestige than any nobiliary title. 


Odd Callings for Women..........0ccccecees New York Evening Post 


Genteel poverty is one of the tragedies of 
modern society. Yet out of the evil comes good, 
and from absolute necessity clever women devise 
new modes of earning a livelihood. Most of those 
who find themselves in reduced circumstances 
take up ordinary callings, but a few plunge out 
of the beaten path and make some idle accom- 
plishment the basis of a paying vocation. One 
young woman up town, who in the past learned 
to make lace as a fad, now puts her skill to 
use by repairing old and priceless laces. She 
carries what may be called a kit of tools, includ- 
ing a lacemaker’s pillow, a full set of threads, 
and various kinds of needles, and restores an in- 
jured collar or an ancient fichu in the presence 
of the owner. The work is exceedingly difficult, 
and the reward correspondingly high. 

Several women have taken up indexing. Their 
patrons are people who keep scrapbooks, and who 
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are too busy, or, as is more often the case, too 
negligent, to index for themselves. The work is 
slow and laborious. It demands a wide literary 
knowledge and often a knowledge of French and 
German. The pay is moderate, being usually $3 
a day. 

Artistic and fancy bookbinding is practiced by 
eight or ten women in, New York City. This is 
a skilled trade, of the highest class, demanding 
both technical skill and artistic ability. Two of 
the binders have done such good work as to make 
them moderately famous. 

A Vassar girl with a penchant for chemistry 
found herself thrown upon her own resources 
three years ago, and adopted for her daily work 
the giving of instruction to members of her sex, 
upon the subject of cold cream. To the uninitated 
this seems a very simple matter, but in truth it 
is very complex. It involves a knowledge of 
the various fats ard oils, including spermaceti, 
cocoa butter, wax, Japan wax, almond cream, 
lanoline and such medical ingredients as benzoin, 
camphor, myrrh, carbolic acid, sulphur, arsenic, 
zinc and white lead. At least ten bright young 
women have taken up dermatology, with special 
reference to the hair and scalp. They visit theit 
patrons the same as physicians, and earn a hand- 
some living. At least two in this city clear more 
than $5,000 a year each. 

Entertaining children is another new occupa- 
tion. It demands much tact ard infinite patience. 
Writing sentiments, letters and club addresses 
for indolent women of leisure is following py 
many ex-school teachers and college alumnx. 


Ancient Perfumes. ...... Katherine Louise Smith..... Home Journal 


It is difficult to realize how universal was the 
knowledge and use of scent in ancient times. 
Greek tradition avers that perfume came direct 
from Venus’ toilet, and receipts for essences were 
inscribed on marble tablets all about the temples 
of the goddess. Egypt was a great mart for all 
kinds of perfumes. Women made themselves 
beautiful through the use of essences, and guests 
were received in chambers strewn with flowers. 
Even the dead were not forgotten, for the em- 
balmed mummy was saturated with perfumes and 
spices, and sweet scents were burned before their 
statues. Those who could not afford this, painted 
scent bottles on their tombs. 

The ancients thought certain perfumes had medi- 
cinal value. Pliny mentions 85 remedies derived 
from rue, 32 from the rose, 41 from mint, 21 from 
the lily and 17 from the violet. Thyme has a tonic 
quality and lavender is soothing. Patchouli is 
stimulating, jasmine is cheering, while heliotrope 
is an irritant, unless used in small quantities. 
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There are those in our day who think sandal a 
tonic, and its virtues were known to the Greeks, 
who anointed themselves with it for the Olympian 
games. 

The Jews’ love of perfume was so great that 
morning and night they burned sweet incense of 
myrrh, and beds were perfumed with aloes and 
cinnamon. So indispensable were scents consid- 
ered for the bridal toilet, that one-twelfth of the 
bridal dowry was set apart for their purchase. The 
famous Balm of Gilead was distilled from a btish 
which formerly covered the mountains of Gilead, 
but has of late become so scarce that only the Sul- 
tan can be supplied. The trade in perfumes was 
enormous in Greece. Like the Egyptians, they 
understood the fascination of flowers, and an 
Athenian not only perfumed his house, but scented 
his drinking vessels with myrrh, the gum of a tree 
which grows in Arabia. To such an extent was 
the love of perfumes carried that each part of the 
body had its peculiar unguent; the hair required 
sweet marjoram; the neck and knees wild thyme; 
the arms, balsam; the cheeks and breast, palm 
oil; and the feet and legs, sweet ointment. In- 
deed, the perfumers’ shops in Athens were the 
rendezvous of the beaux to discuss politics and in- 
trigue. The love of perfumery among the Greeks 
spread into Rome, and soon the Roman perfumers 
be. ame so famous that a bunch of sage indicated 
their shops. A Roman lady frequently kept one 
slave to sprinkle her hair. Nero was so lavish 
in perfume that he had a rare device of ivory 
leaves to shed sweet scents over his guests. 

Perfumes were never richer than in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. This queen was very fastidious 
as to her choice of scents, and her ladies in wait- 
ing could concoct sweet essences from their fa- 
vorite flowers. Civet, a perfume taken from the 
civet cat, and musk, are frequently mentioned in 
Elizabethan literature. In these times perfumed 
gloves were so popular that the queen had her 
picture taken in them. Even her shoes were 
nade of leather steeped in scented oils, which per- 
meated the skin, just as now the smell of Russia 
leather is due to the oil in the birch with which 
it is cured. Boxes of bergamot and scented beans 
perfumed the dressers, and the scent called frangi- 
pani, after a noble Roman of that name, was so 
popular and enduring it was called “the eternal 
perfume.” Elizabeth and her ladies also delighted 
themselves with pomanders, balls of ambergris, 
benzoin and spices formed into beads of which 
chaplets and rosaries were strung. 

Catherine de Medicis knew as much of perfumes 
as she did of poisons, and the court at Versailles 
had a special perfume for each day with a Louis 
XIV. to superintend the making. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


i 
The Trouble Borrower, ....sccccceseerececsecvccees Washington Star Then you've caught it, 
The man who borrows trouble—will he kindly step You have got it— 
It’s the grip. 


this way? ; 
We read so much about him in the papers, day by 


day, 

That we’d kind of like to see him and to greet him 
with a smile, 

For we’re truly fascinated by his philanthropic style. 

He is worried ’most to death for fear the people up 
in Mars 

Are making vain endeavors to converse beyond the 
stars, 

And he says the “yellow peril’ may destroy our 
cultured plan 

And put all in serfdom to the sallow Chinaman. 


He’s going ’round in sackcloth, for he says it hurts 
his pride 

To hear the talk of a canal that isn’t fortified. 

He weeps and says that Cesar’s ghost is stalking 
through the town, 

And presently the President will wear an emperor’s 
crown. 

And our financial system, he declares, with dark 


dismay, 
Will land the population in the poorhouse some fine 


ay. 
And we'll get a standing army that delights to ter- 
rorize, on . 
And they’ll massacre civilians just for fun and exer- 


cise. 


Oh, this man who borrows trouble—he is.very, very 
kind, 

To take so many mighty obligations on his mind, 

And leave us to enjoy the passing season, with its 
cheer, 

And revel in prosperity; so long as it is here. 

We'll let him take these burdens he so genially in- 
vites, 

We will give him what he asks for every time he 
calls or writes. 

We will lend him all our troubles, and his store 
shall know no lack, 

And he’ll be unwelcome only when he tries to pay 
them back. 


NGG FOG BOE Be iviccicccccsccevesesees Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph 


If you’re sore 

To the core, 

With aching bones, 
And husky tones 
When you speak, 
And you’re weak 
In the knees, 

And you sneeze, 
And often cough 
Your head near off, 
And you note 
That your throat 
Feels quite raw, 
And your jaw 
Feels as if 

You’d got a biff, 
And dull pains 
Vex your brains, 


If you feel 

The heat steal 

O’er your frame 

Like a flame, 

Till you burn 

And you yearn 

For chunks of ice 

At any price, 

Then like a flash 

The shivers dash 

From head to feet, 

A chill complete, 

And you shake, 

And you quake, 

And there’s desire 

For a fire, 

And something hot 

Right on the spot 

To quickly drink, 

And you think 

Right there and then 

You'll ne’er be warm again, 

Then you’ve caught it, 

You have get it— 
It’s the grip. 


It’s in the air, 
It’s everywhere; 
The microbe of the grip: 
It’s on another trip, 
And up and down, 
Through all the town, 
By night and day 
It seeks its prey. 
And it’s the fad, 
If you are sad, 
Or even mad, 
Or if you sneeze, 
Or cough or wheeze, 
Or feel too warm, 
Or chills alarm 
To wear a look of grim dismay 
And hoarsely say: 
“T’ve caught it, 
I’ve got it— 
It’s the grip!” 


Nature's Country Band,..... maades Coveccevesse Atlanta Constitution 


There’s a little band of singers 
Every evening comes and lingers 

’Neath the window of my cottage in the trees; 
And with dark they raise their voices, 
While the gathering night rejoices, 

And the leaves join in the chorus with the breeze. 
Then the twinkling stars come out 
To enjoy the merry rout, 

And the squirrels range themselves upon a log; 
And the fireflies furnish light, 
That they read their notes aright— 

The katydid, the cricket and the frog. 
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All the night I hear them singing; 
Through my head their tunes are ringing— 
Strains of music straight from Mother Nature’s 
heart; 
Now the katydid and cricket, 
From the deep of yonder thicket, 
Then the croaking frog off yonder drones his part, 
By and by the moon appears, 
As the midnight hour nears, 
And her smiles dispel the low’ring mist and fog; 
Then the mirth is at its height, 
And they glorify the night— 
The katydid, the cricket and the frog. 


En and krotnccksindsavssicsetisessessesaced Chicago Record 


Same old circus, 
Same old band; 
Same old sawdust, 
Same old stand; 
Same old beasts and 
Same parade; 
Same old peanuts, 
Same lemonade; 
Same old clown and — 
Sarne old jest; 
Same old crowd with 
Brand-new zest. 


Dafaleag CHG Bae, ..00.00000000090009:99009 060001800000 Sesees Punch 
Edwin. 
I long to sip thy honey’d lip 
And drink the nectar there, love— 
A sweeter draught than bee e’er quaffed 
From flow’ry goblet fair, love. 
But though the fire of wild desire 
Consumes me, all expectant, 
Stern Fate has crossed my will—I’ve lost, 
I’ve lost the disinfectant! 


Angelina. 
Oh, Edwin, how could you allow 
This accident? I long, love, 


My head to rest upon your breast, 
But that were very wrong, love. 
No, though I burn and melt and yearn, 
I'll stilf resist, nor will I 
My love expose to risk of those 
Most murderous bacilli. 
Ed. You thought of me? 
An. Yes, who but thee? 
Ed. Oh, Angelina, I too, 
Still only thought, “Suppose she caught 
My microbes and should die, too!” 


An. The one relief to cure my grief, 
According to my notion. 

Ed. Then come, sweet fair! Let’s greatly dare. 

Together. And mischief take the lotion! 


KISBSE ceccccecccccccececccceevevcccovecevceeoeces Pall Mall Gazette 


With little kisses I shut your eyes; 

I would not have them seeing and wise, 
For, could I choose, I would have you be 
Blind ever, as now, when you look on me! 


A wreath of kisses to crown your head, 

That the whole world’s crown should adorn instead, 
To keep your thcught of me ever kind, 

As now, when your darling eyes are blind. 


In each of your hands I shut a kiss; 

Do you feel how soft and little it is? 

So hold it gently that it may live, 

Lest your hands ask more than my hands can give. 


A kiss for an earring in each dear ear; 

And now when I speak you can only hear 
The heart of my heart’s heart laugh and cry, 
Not the foolish words it is stifled by. 


A kiss on your mouth; and it bears no charm 
To bring you to good, to keep you from harm; 
It has no mission; yet let it be; 

The rest were for you; but this is for me. 


The Poor Heathen,.........ee000+ eg ee Baltimore American 


Let us go and find the heathen; let us take him by the hand; 

Let us take his evil from him; let us also take his land; 

Let us break it to him gently that it’s wrong to be so nude, 

And inculcate proper notions of the style, as it’s pursued. 

Let us show him all the glories of the white man’s kingdom come, 
And, by way of introduction, sell him lots of white man’s rum. 


Let us seek our heathen brother in benighted lands afar, 

And impress him with the wrongness of his habits as they are; 
Let us guide him slowly, surely, till he’s nobly civilized, 

And has banished all his foibles, all his fancies, so despised; 

Let us show him how he’s destined to go forward with a jump, 
Lest our grand, resistless progress takes him ’midship with a bump. 


Let us teach him that the bolo and the dagger are not right, 
When the seven-shooter follows up its barking with a bite; 
Let us bring to him the gospel of the shirt and full-dress suit, 
And the glad and glorious tidings of the proper shoe or boot. 
Let us lift the poor old heathen from the bog wherein he sticks, 
And explain to him the beauties of the game of politics. 


Thus we'll labor with the pagan till he understands our ways 

And will ponder with a shudder on his old unhappy days. 

Ve will stock his land with clothing, we will dot it with golf links, 
And he’ll hail the architecture of the home of fancy drinks; 

And we’ll get the glory for it—for the good that we will do— 
And the grand, impressive glory—and we'll get his money, too. 





| 
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The World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel 


Te 


RI ciivisscevces veeeeMax Beerbohm,......cccees +++. Temple Bar 


It is not cast from any obvious mould of senti- 
ment. It is not a memorial urn, nor a ruined 
tower, nor any of those things which he who runs 
may weep over. Though not less really deplor- 
able than they, it needs, I am well aware, some 
sort of explanation to enable my reader to mourn 
with me. For it is merely a hat-box. 

It is nothing but that—an ordinary affair of 
pig-skin, with a brass lock. As I write, it stands 
on a table near me. It is of the kind that accom- 
modates two hats, one above the other. It ex- 
pands conventionally from its base, and its han- 
dled lid has the conventional curves. Set on a 
pedestal, in a dim light, under a yew-tree, perhaps 
it might pass for a memorial urn. But that is 
not why it depresses me. Does it, you wonder, 
hold the ashes of a favorite hat? No; not of its 
content, but of its surface, is my sorrow. . Your 
thoughts fly to ruined towers; you conjecture, 
Is this a ruined hat-box? On the contrary, it is 
sound and upstanding, and altogether as com- 
fortable (nay! with its lining of quilted scarlet 
satin, as luxurious) a vehicle as any hat could 
wish for. Not that it is new. It has had, in- 
deed, many tenants, and is sun-tanned, rain- 
soiled, scarred and dented by collision with trucks 
and what not other accessories to the moving 
scenes through which it has been bandied. 

For many years this hat-box had been my 
traveling companion, and was, but a few days 
since, a dear record of all the big and little jour- 
neys I had made. It was much more to me than 
a mere receptacle for hats. It was my one col- 
lection, my collection of labels. Well! last week 
its lock was broken. I sent it to the trunk- 
makers, telling them to take the greatest care of 
it. It came back yesterday. The idiots, the 
accursed idiots! had carefully removed every 
label from its surface. I wrote to them—it mat- 
ters not what I said. My fury has burnt itself 
out. I have reached the stage of craving general 
sympathy. So I have sat down to write, in the 
shadow of a tower which stands bleak, bare, 
prosaic, all the ivy of its years stripped from it; 
in the shadow of an urn commemorating nothing. 
Do not, reader, suspect that because I am choos- 
ing my words nicely, and playing with metaphor, 
and putting my commas in their proper places, 
my sorrow is not really and truly poignant. I 
write elaborately, for that is my habit, and habits 
are less easily broken than hearts. I could no 
more “dash off” this my “cri de coeur” than I 


could an elegy on a broomstick I had never seen. 
Therefore, reader, bear with me, and weep with 
me, though my prose be, like those verses which 
Mr. Beamish wrote over Chloé’s grave, “of a 
character to cool emotion.” For, indeed, my 
anguish is very real. The collection I had amassed 
so carefully, during so nrany years, the collection 
I loved and revelled in, has been obliterated, 
swept away, destroyed utterly by a pair of ruth- 
less, impious, well-meaning, idiotic, unseen hands. 
It cannot be restored to me. Nothing can com- 
pensate me, for it is gone. 

Orchids, jade, majolica, wines, mezzotints, old 
silver, first editions, harps, copes, hookahs, cameos, 
enamels, black-letter folios, scarabaei—such things 
are beautiful and fascinating in themselves. Rail- 
way-labels are not, I admit. For the most part, 
they are crudely colored, crudely printed, without 
sense of margin or spacing; in fact, quite worth- 
less as designs. No one would be a connoisseur 
in them. No one could be tempted to make a 
general collection of them. My own collection 
of them was strictly personal: I wanted none that 
was not a symbol of some journey made by my- 
self, even as the hunter of big game cares not 
to possess the tusks, and the hunter of women 
covets not the photographs, of other people’s vic- 
tims. My collection was one of those which re- 
sult from man’s tendency to preserve some 
obvious record of his pleasures—the points he 
has scored in the game. To Nimrod, his tusks; 
to Lothario, his photographs; to me (who cut no 
dash in either of those veneries, and am _ not 
greedy enough to preserve “menus” nor silly 
enough to preserve press-cuttings, but do delight 
in traveling from place to place), my railway- 
labels. I have a tether, known as the four-mile 
radius. To slip it is for me always an event, an 
excitement. To come to a new place, to awaken 
in a strange bed, to be among strangers! To 
have dispelled, as by sudden magic, the old en- 
vironment! The noise of a great terminus is no 
jar to me. It is music. I prick up my ears to 
it, and paw the platform. Dear to me as the 
bugle-note to any war-horse, as the first twitter- 
ing of the birds in the hedgerows to the light- 
sleeping vagabond, that cry of “Take your seats, 
please!” or—better still—“En voiture!” or “Par- 
tenza !” 

“Paris!” How it thrills me when, on a night 
in spring, in the hustle and glare of Victoria, that 
label is slapped upon my hat-box! Here, stand- 
ing in the very heart of London, I am by one 
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sweep of a paste-brush transported instantly into 
that white-gray city across the sea. To all in- 
tents and purposes I am in Paris already. 
Strange, that the porter does not say, “‘V’la 
M’sieu’!’” Strange, that the evening papers I 
buy at the bookstall are printed in the English 
language. Strange, that London still holds my 
body, when a corduroyed magician has whisked 
my soul verily inte Paris. The engine is hissing 
as I hurry my body along the platform, eager to 
reunite it with my soul. Over the windy 
quay the stars are shining as I pass down the 
gangway, hat-box in hand. They twinkle brightly 
over the deck I am now pacing—amused, may be, 
at my excitement. The machinery grunts and 
creaks. The little boat quakes in the excruciat- 
ing throes of its departure. At last! 
One by one, the stars take their last look at me, 
and the sky grows pale, and the sea blanches 
mysteriously with it. Through the delicate, cold 
air of the dawn, across the gray waves of the 
sea, the outlines of Dieppe grow and grow. The 
quay is lined with its blue-bloused throng. These 
porters are as excited by us as though they 
were the aborigines of some unknown island. 
(And yet, are they not here, at this hour, in 
these circumstances, every day of their lives?) 
These gestures! These voices, hoarse with pas- 
sion! The dear music of French, rippling up 
clear for me through all this hoarse confusion of 
its utterance, and making me happy! . . I 
drink my cup of steaming coffee—true coffee ! 
—and devour more than one roll. At the tables 
around me, pale and dishevelled from the night, 
sit the people whom I saw—years ago !—at Char- 
ing Cross. How they have changed! The coffee 
sends a glow throughout my body. I am fulfilled 
with a sense of material well-being. The strange, 
ethereal exaltation of the dawn has vanished. I 
climb into the train, and dispose myself in the 
dun-cushioned “coupé.” “Chemin de Fer du 
Nord” is perforated on the white antimacassars. 
Familiar and strange inscription! I murmur its 
impressive iambs over and over again. They be- 
come the refrain to which the train vibrates on its 
way. I smoke cigarettes, a little drowsily, gazing 
out of the window at the undulating French 
scenery that flies past me, at the silver poplars. 
Row after slanted row of these incomparably 
gracious trees flies pass me, their foliage shim- 
mering in the unawoken landscape. Soon I shall 
be rattling over the cobbles of unawoken Paris, 
through the wide, white-gray streets with their 
unopened jalousies. And when, later, I awake 
in the unnatural little bedroom of walnut-wood 
and crimson velvet, in the bed whose curtains are 
white with that whiteness which Paris alone can 
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give to linen, a Parisian sun will be glittering for 
me in a Parisian sky. 

Of the Aberdeen specimens I was immensely 
fond. Who can resist the thought of that express 
bv which, night after night, England is torn up 
its centre? I love well that cab-drive in the chill 
autumnal night through the desert of Blooms- 
bury, the dead leaves rustling round the horse’s 
hoofs as we gallop through the Squares. Ah, 
I shall be across the Border before these door- 
steps are cleaned, before the coming of the milk- 
carts. Anon, I descry the cavernous open jaws of 
Euston. The monster swallows me, and soon I 
am being digested into Scotland. I sit ensconced 
in a corner of a compartment. The collar of 
my ulster is above my ears, my cap is pulled 
over my eyes, my feet are on a hot-water tin, 
and my rug envelops most of me. Sleeping-cars 
are for the strange beings who love not the act 
of traveling. Them I should spurn even if I 
could not sleep a wink in an ordinary compart- 
ment. I would liefer forfeit sleep than the con- 
sciousness of traveling. But it happens that I, 
in an ordinary compartment, am blest both with 
the sleep and with the consciousness, all through 
the long night. To be asleep and to know that 
you are sleeping, and to know, too, that even 
as you sleep you are being borne away through 
darkness into distance—that, surely, is to go 
two better than Endymion. Surely, nothing is 
more mysteriously delightful than this joint con- 
sciousness of sleep and movement. Pitiable they 
to whom it is denied. All through the night the 
vibration of the train keeps one-third of me 
awake, while the other two parts of me profound- 
ly slumber. Whenever the train stops, and the 
vibration ceases, then the one-third of me falls 
asleep, and the other two parts awake. I am 
awake just enough to hear the hollow-echoing cry 
of “Crewe” or “York,” and to blink up at the 
green-hooded lamp in the ceiling. Maybe, I raise 
a corner of the blind, and see through the steam- 
dim window the mysterious, empty station. <A 
solitary porter shuffles along the platform. Yon- 
der, those are the lights of the refreshment-room, 
where, all night long, a barmaid is keeping her 
lonely vigil over the beer-handles and the Bath- 
buns in glass cases. I see long rows of glimmer- 
ing milk-cans, and wonder drowsily whether they 
contain forty modern thieves. The engine snorts 
angrily in the benighted silence. Far away is the 
faint, familiar sound—clink-clank, clink-clank— 
of the man who tests the couplings. Nearer and 
nearer the sound comes. It passes, recedes. It 
is rather melancholy. A whistle, a jerk, 
and the two waking parts of me are asleep again, 
while the third wakes up to mount guard over 
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them, and keeps me deliciously aware of the 
rhythmic dream they are dreaming about the hot 
bath and the clean linen, and the lovely breakfast 
that I am to have at Aberdeen; and of the Scotch 
air, crisp and keen, that is to escort me, later, 
along the Deeside. 

Here and there on my hat-box were labels that 
recalled to me long journeys in which frontiers 
were crossed at dead of night—dim memories of 
small, crazy stations where I shivered half-awake, 
and was sleepily conscious of a strange tongue 
and strange uniforms, of my jingling bunch of 
keys, of ruthless arms diving into the nethermost 
recesses of my trunks, of suspicious grunts and 
glances, and of grudging hieroglyphics chalked 
on the slammed lids. These were things more or 
less painful and resented in the moment of ex- 
perience, yet even then fraught with a delicious 
glamour. I suffered, but gladly. In the night, 
when all things are mysteriously magnified, I 
» have never crossed a frontier without feeling 
some of the pride of conquest. And, indeed, were 
these conquests mere illusions? Was I not 
actually extending the frontiers of my mind, 
adding new territories to it? Every crossed 
frontier, every crossed sea, meant for me a defi- 
nite success—an expansion and enrichment of 
my soul. When, after seven days and nights of 
sea traversed, I caught my first glimpse of Sandy 
Hook, was there no comparison between Colum- 
bus and myself? To see what one has not seen 
before, is not that almost as good as to see what 
no one has ever seen? 

Romance, exhilaration, self-importance, these 
are what my labels symbolized and recalled to me. 
That lost collection was a running record of all 
my happiest hours; a focus, a monument, a diary. 
It was my humble Odyssey, wrought in colored 
paper on pig-skin, and the one word I never, 
never was weary of. If the distinguished Ithacan 
had traveled with a hat-box, how finely and 
minutely Homer would have described it—its 
depth and girth, its cunningly fashioned lock 
and fair lining withal! And in how interminable 
a torrent of hexameters would he have cata- 
logued all the labels on it, including those at- 
tractive views of the Hotel Circe, the Hotel 
Calypso, and other high-class resorts. Yet no! 
Had such a hat-box existed, and had it been pre- 
served in his day, Homer would have seen in it 
a sufficient record, a better record than even 
he could make of Odysseus’ wanderings. 





In Sampan and Jinriksha.......cecccecccccceees Youths’ Companion 

One of the most interesting countries for its 
modes of conveyance, both on sea and shore, is 
Japan. The junks and the sampans and the jin- 


rikshas all seem to partake of the artistic charac- 
ter of this artistic people. Nothing is more 
charming than the white-winged fleet that one 
sees as one steams into the harbor of Yokohama, 
after the long voyage across the Pacific. The 
sampan men, in their long kimonos, covered with 
odd Japanese characters that tell for what firm 
they are working, are picturesque sights indeed, 
as they stand up in their little boats bidding for 
custom. With a long oar at the stern of their 
craft they soon scull the passenger ashore, and 
here a hundred brawny men-horses in blue 
blouses and bare legs are waiting with their 
exaggerated baby carriages to carry him whither- 
soever he will. 

One does not soon forget the first ride in a 
jinriksha. It is so comfortable to have your 
horse, at the uplifting of a beckoning finger, come 
running to you, tuck you in with a robe he has 
removed from his own shoulders, take your direc- 
tions, and go prancing off at a six-mile gait. It 
was this rare combination of man and horse, of 
speed and intelligence, that delighted me when 
first I made the acquaintance of the modern 
Centaur. 

He would not balk or shy or get skittish. He 
would know a piece of white paper from a ghost. 
He had no fear of the railway trains. He did 
not have to be watched and hauled this way and 
that by bit and bridle, and if he was not sure 
of the road, he simply stopped and asked the way 
of a fellow Centaur. To be sure, the thought at 
first occurred to me that it was a degrading oc- 
cupation he was engaged in, and that I ought not 
to let a fellow mortal draw me as if he were a 
beast of burden. 

“But why should he not draw me as well as a 
barrel of flour or a sack of potatoes?” I reasoned. 





ee Fe CE a iat ss 00 <0 cstcews cidecedereivaneand Evening Post 

There is life and activity all night long in New 
York—the surface cars and elevated trains run 
throughout the twenty-four hours. Many res- 
taurants, pharmacists, cigar-stores, etc., keep 
open, and “Raines-law hotels” thrive. Travel 
at night has increased greatly since electricity be- 
came the motive power. In summer a ride in 
the open cars offers a welcome relief from the 
oppressive heat, while in winter the cars are 
brilliantly lighted and heated and ventilated, to 
suit all tastes—or none. 

As an all-night city it is said that New York 
comes right after Berlin, and has outstripped 
Paris. At midnight Broadway knows not the 
stillness of night. The theatres are out, and its 
departing crowds throng the street, pack the cars, 
and for the next two hours fill nearby restaurants, 
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grill-houses, and barrooms. Men and women in 
evening dress go to and fro in cars, hansoms, and 
private carriages. Even more animated is Third 
avenue near Fourteenth street. A number of 
shops are still open, strollers singly, in pairs or 
groups, move along, while newsboys cry out their 
late extras and an odor of kerosene blended with 
that of sauerkraut comes from the kettle of the 
vender of “frankfurters.” The last strains of 
popular songs and “rag-time” in concert and 
dancing-halls die away at one o’clock, and saloons 
and liquor-stores apparently close up. Only the 
“all-night” places remain wide open. The front 
door of the “Raines-law hotels” is locked, and 
the shades are drawn up, allowing full view of the 
dimly-lighted barroom, while the bartenders serve 
drinks in a back room, the patrons making their 
entrance and exit through the back door, the 
“family entrance.” 

Many streets are deserted by two o'clock. 
Policemen are rarely seen, horses are getting 
their well-earned rest, only a mail-wagon is rat- 
tling down the street toward the Post-office, and 
New York appears to fall asleep, but not for 
long. Now and then the flare of powerful torches 
brightens the night. Strong-muscled men with 
spade and pickaxe are at work shifting the rail- 
road tracks or paving the street. Once in a while 
the stillness is interrupted by that piercing sound 
which rouses the citizen from his sleep and draws 
him irresistibly to the window, the shrill whistle 
and the gong of the fire-engine, the rushing triad 
of horses needing checking rather than urging 
from the driver. 

Dreamy silence prevails at the river-front, at 
intervals interrupted by the distant sound of a 
fog-horn. The gleam of the lanterns on the 
framework of the wharves is reflected in the 
slightly rippling waters, forming strange golden 
arabesques on the dark surface. Red or green 
lights glide and vanish like so many will-’o-the- 
wisps. 

Cold and gray the day is breaking, heaven and 
earth inwrapped in gloomy mist; but before the 
sun casts its first rays upon the waters of the 
harbor and the sea of roofs, the newspaper de- 
livery wagons come tearing along at break-neck 
speed, and still the driver lashes his horses; 
bakers in slippers, their clothes covered with 
flour, emerge from the cellars to get a breath 
of fresh air, and the teamsters of all sorts begin 
their rounds. Ice-wagons start their deliveries, 
and milk-carts are already on their rounds. 

Windows are opened, shades are drawn up, 
matches struck, and the housewives of the work- 
ing class begin to prepare the breakfast. The 
eastern sky grows brighter and brighter, street- 


lamps are extinguished, and the refreshing morn- 
ing breeze carries short, abrupt sounds, which in- 
crease with every minute. Wagons with vege- 
tables, meat, fruit, etc., increase in numbers. The 
white-winged brigade begin their work of clean- 
ing the big thoroughfares. Hansoms and cabs, 
packed with trunks, convey their tired passeng- 
ers to the stations or hotels. Bicyclists carry 
their wheels carefully down stairs for a merry 
morning spin. Newsdealers are making their 
rounds, mechanics, tools in hand, and swinging 
their dinner-pails, hasten to their shops, while 
troops of young girls are hurrying on to the 
factories. New York awakens more and more. 
The sun, fully risen, overspreads streets and 
houses with golden gleam. The city assumes a 
different countenance, the streets are alive with 
people, stores are opened, servant girls sweep 
and scrub the stoops of mansions and dwelling- 
houses, grocery boys deliver their orders. Rail- 
road trains follow one another in quick succes- 
sion, packed by the commuters who earn their 
daily bread in the metropolis, ferries are over- 
crowded, traffic on the elevated is enormous, and 
the city, wide-awake now, has reverted to her 
element of noise and turbulence for the next 
sixteen hours. 


Modern Athens......... George Horton......... Scribner's Magazine 


The person who rides into Athens for the first 
time on a summer’s day is fairly overwhelmed 
with the brightness of it. It is a city of the sun, 
a city fairly blinding to eyes accustomed to the 
dull skies of London or New York. The sky is 
extraordinarily clear and as vividly transparent 
as the windows in a photographic studio. The 
square houses, of stone and stucco, are nearly 
all kalsomined to a dazzling whiteness. In the 
case of the few exceptions, the whitewash has 
been tinted a delicate pink, cream-color, or blue, 
and they are all roofed, from the King’s palace 
down to the meanest hovel, with red tiles. White 
and red—the colors of fire and heat. 

The old-fashioned Greek gentleman rises very 
early in summer, often at four o'clock, in the 
glorious time of the day. He goes to market 
and sends home the provisions for the twelve 
o’clock breakfast and the late dinner, with minute 
directions to the cook; he takes a cigarette and 
a cup of black Turkish coffee on the sidewalk 
in front of his favorite café, and he then devotes 
himself to business and politics until noon-time. 
After breakfast he sleeps till four, when he usual- 
ly takes a sweetmeat at home or at a pastry shop 
and then he is ready for work again until din- 
ner-time. The Athenians dine late the year 
round, and, whenever the weather will permit, 
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in the open air. As the heated season advances, 
the dinner hour is set later and later, until in 
August half-past nine or ten becomes the com- 
mon thing. 

The out-of-door dining and the sky-roofed 
theatres are so typically Greek that they serve 
as a link between modern and classical times. 
The old Greek, as everybody knows, was an out- 
door man, his house serving as little more than 
a sleeping-place and store-room. The Athenian 
of to-day dines in a garden, on his terrace or in 
a park. If he is too poor to possess any of 
these accessories, he sets his table upon the side- 
walk. The more pretentious restaurants and 
some of the hotels have their own gardens, 
where the patrons eat under the trees, in the 
searching glare of electricity. How sweetly cool 
it is in one of these gardens, how truly Bohemian, 
how far removed from the stress, struggle, and 
nervousness of the great Anglo-Saxon idea! The 
food is excellent, cheap, and varied, the waiters 
most attentive. I suppose that one can eat and 
drink as cheaply and as well in Athens as in any 
icity of the world. The cooking is in several 
styles and the food is of extraordinary variety 
and quality. The distinctively native dishes in- 
clude innumerable stuffed things, fish prepared in 
ivarious ways, soup or chowder with egg and 
lemon, and boiled greens, eaten with olive-oil 
and lemon-juice. Among the Turkish dishes 
are the ever-present pilafi, and a choice of heavy, 
soggy sweatmeats, whose chief ingredients are 
almonds, spices and syrup. 

Most of the drinking-water consumed by the 
Athenians is cooled by means of evaporation, 
which, in that dry climate, takes place very rapid- 
ly. The porous jugs of brown earthen-ware 
which you find upon the restaurant tables or upon 
the balcony of your sleeping-room are sure to 
be full of deliciously cool water. It suffices only 
that they be set in the shade. Skill in the selec- 
tion of these jugs is one of the little details which 
enter into Oriental life and make it truly typical. 
They are tested by tapping with the knuckles 
and by critical examinations as to color, degree of 
hardness, etc. If they are too porous they leak, 
if not porous enough they do not perspire. It 
is easy to see that the selection of a good cooling 
jug is a matter of great importance in a family. 

Perhaps the study of points analogous with 
this would give us a clearer idea of the every-day 
life and thought of ancient civilization. Certain 


it is that the sale of pottery is one of the very 
oldest of callings and that the pottery merchant 
tied his vessel to the wharves even of Homeric 
towns, and spread out his wares upon the break- 
water—even 78 he does to-day. 


I believe that the 
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best cooling jugs now come from the island of 
Aegina. 

In the afternoon, as soon as the sun has sunk 
behind the houses and distant mountains, and 
the long shadows begin to creep across the town, 
the leisure classes stroll into Constitution Square, 
or onto the little plateau of the Zappeion, to show 
their fine feathers, to listen to the music of the 
military bands, and to converse. At these hours 
there is a liberal consumption of Turkish sweets 
and of French and Italian ices. 

The greatest hospitality prevails, but reciprocal 
and endless treating is practically unknown. If 
you sit down at a table preémpted by an ac- 
quaintance, you are his guest, and it is contrary 
to etiquette to offer him anything. 

There are no fustanellas at these public gather- 
ings nor does one see the picturesque head-dress 
and jacket worn of old time by the women. Fash- 
ionable Greeks get their idea of dress from Paris. 
The women patronize French modistes largely or 
bring their gowns from the French capital. They 
dress gayly, for the most part, as do most South- 
ern races, affecting such bright colors as red 
and yellow. In summer the numerous officers 
wear white from head to foot, relieved only by 
the gold tassels of their sword-handle, or the bits 
of color in their chevrons. 

There are two principal squares in Athens, at 
either end of Stadion street. Omonia or Concord 
Square is much loved by the common folk, the 
Place of the Constitution being the fashionable 
rendezvous. 

The King’s palace, a clumsy, ugly, barracks- 
like structure, belonging to the heirs of King 
Otho, looks down upon Constitution Square from 
a slight eminence, and the leading hotels of the 
town surround it upon the other three sides. The 
building for several years occupied by the Crown 
Prince Constantine, as a residence, and as the 
chief bureau of the Olympian games is also here. 
It has been recently converted into a brasserie, 
for Constantine has at last moved into his beau- 
tiful new house, back of the King’s gardens—a 
more suitable home for his consort, the sister of 
William of Germany. 

The view from the Zappeion, the building in 
which the permanent industrial exposition of 
Greece is housed, is the most entrancing in 
Athens. Sitting there at sundown sipping his 
black coffee, the modern Greek beholds enough 
of present beauty and departed glory to make him 
both very proud and very sad. If, as we sit there 
in the shadow of the Zappeion, we raise our eyes 
a little, looking through and beyond the columns 
of the OJympiion, we behold the sea gleaming 
beyond the Attic plain and, farther away, Aegina 
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floating in a purple haze. The abrupt wall of 
the Acropolis rises at our right, some distance 
away, and the slopes of Hymettus are within view 
at our left. It will pay us to keep our eyes fixed 
upon the slopes of Hymettus just as the sun is 
going down. During the few moments imme- 
diately following the disappearance of that 
luminary, the sides of the mountain are bathed 
in a deep, soft, yet quite vivid violet hue. This 
is the most transporting, most poetic spectacle on 
earth—the far-famed transfiguration of Hymet- 
tus. The mountain is wrapped in the atmosphere 
of happy dreams; it appears unreal because it 
has become too beautiful for this latter-day world. 
It was a fitting apparition, perhaps, in that golden 
age when the love of beauty was man’s religion, 
but it looks lonely and strange now. No painter 
can paint it, no words can tell it. The man who 
has once lived within sight of Hymettus cherishes 
to his dying day the intention to return and live 
there again. ‘The poet or the dreamer who has 
looked but once upon that violet glow is home- 
sick for it ever after. It is the light of the soul’s 
desire, the light of utter loveliness, of lost years, 
of unforgotten loves and songs unsung. 





A Remarkable River....J. M. Hubbard....National Geographic Mag. 


The Tsangpo is in several respects the most 
remarkable river in the world. It is the highest 
of all navigable streams, flowing for nearly a 
thousand miles at an elevation of from 11,000 
feet to 14,000 feet. During the greater part of 
its course its current is sluggish, but for a hun- 
dred miles or more the mighty river, in its descent 
to the coast plain, runs with the speed of a moun- 
tain-torrent. Though one of the largest of Cen- 
tral Asian streams, it has never been followed 
from its source to its mouth, and until recently 
it was doubtful of which of two well-known 
rivers it was the head-waters. The attempts to 
solve its mysteries have been attended with an 
aimost unparalleled heroism, endurance, stead- 
fastness, and self-sacrifice. For the principal 
explorers of the Tsangpo have been animated, 
not as those who sought the fountain-springs of 
the Nile, by the hope of the world’s applause at 
their success—that was denied them—but for a 
simple daily wage and the consciousness of loy- 
alty to duty. 

The physical history of the Tsangpo is briefly 
this: It rises in the extreme southwestern corner 
of Tibet, close to the sources of the Ganges, 
the Indus, and its great affluent, the Sutlej, at a 
height of nearly 15,000 feet. Receiving the 
drainage of the slopes of the Himalayas and of a 
little-known Tibetan range running parallel with 
these mountains, it soon becomes a stream wide 
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and deeo enough to be navigable. There is a 
considerable boat traffic upon it, at an elevation 
but little below the summit of Mt. Blanc. It 
flows due east for some eight hundred miles, 
receiving numerous large tributaries from both 
south and north, and when near Lhasa it is, at 
low water, nearly a third of a mile wide and 
twenty feet deep; in flood, two miles wide and 
of unknown depth. In longitude 94° E. it makes 
a sharp bend to the south, and passes through 
the Himalayas in a course known only to the 
savages who dwell upon its precipitous banks. 

When last seen by an explorer it is at a height 
of from eight to eleven thousand feet, but when 
it emerges in Assam it is only four hundred feet 
above sea-level. From this point it pursues its 
sluggish way for another eight hundred miles as 
the Brahmaputra to the Ganges and the Bay of 
Bengal. There has been a long controversy, into 
the details of which it is not necessary to enter, 
as to whether the Irawadi or the Brahmaputra is 
the continuation of the Tsangpo. Though there 
has been as yet no direct evidence—the last ex- 
pedient of throwing in marked logs in Tibet hav- 
ing failed—the general consensus of scientific 
opinion is in favor of the Brahmaputra, and the 
latest English gazetteer describes it under this 
name. The ascent of the river has been pro- 
hibited by the Indian government on the ground 
that there is almost a certainty that the explorer 
would be killed. 

It is hardly to be expected that pure science 
will be much benefited by the lifting of the veil 
which hangs over this part of the river’s course. 
But there can be little doubt that it hides scenes 
of magnificent beauty and grandeur which will 
thrill the expectant world, and give it new and 
nobler conceptions of the sublimity of nature. 
The imagination fails to grasp the reality, as 
there is no other instance on earth of a large 
river dropping eight thousand feet in one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, plunging with the mad rush 
of a mountain-brook hemmed in by ranges whose 
peaks are from thirteen to twenty-two thousand 
feet in height. The native testimony is conclu- 
sive as to the existence of at least one awe-inspir- 
ing fall before Tibetan territory is left. A scien- 
tific journal published, a few years ago, a copy 
of a picture of it by a native Tibetan artist who 
lived in the vicinity. It shows the fall en. 
veloped in clouds of mist and spray, and the 
cliffs covered by sub-tropical vegetation. The 
local lamas relate to the awe-struck pilgrim that 
amid the thundering water stands a king-devil, 
placed there under a spell by the lamas, and, 
when the river is low, the faithful can see his 
figure looming dimly through the falling waters. 
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Sharps and Flats 


By EvuGene FIELp 
ir ) al 


Under the heads ‘Current Gossip” and, later, 
“Sharps and Flats,’ Mr. Field contributed to the 
Chicago Daily News almost daily for twelve years 
a column of paragraphic comment and verse; a 
column, to a line, of leaded “agate.” 

Much of his best work frst appeared here, 
though, of course, in seven million words of news- 
paper copy an immense quantity was of merely 
transient interest. From what Mr. Field did not 
himself republish in permanent form, Mr. Slason 
Thompson has compiled, and Messrs Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have published, two volumes* of mis- 
cellany believed to comprehend the best of it. Many 
friends of Mr. Field are glad to have this new 
collection. The paragraphs and verses given 
herewith are in Mr. Field’s better manner, and 
recall that peculiar quality of humor, not infre- 
quently grotesque, sometimes fairly outlandish, 
with which, not long ago, the tall Western poet 
was making us scream with laughter, and that 
other sort of thing with which sometimes he 
brought the mist to our eyes. In our “Sketch 
Book” this month we give a short story from 
“Sharps and Flats.” 

Chicago Literary Notes 


Mr. James R. Lowell, a Boston writer, whose 
poems give promise of a brilliant future for the 
author, will visit Chicago next week as the guest 
of one of our most enterprising citizens, whose 
reduction in the price of green hams is noted in 
our advertising columns. 

It is reported in high literary circles that the 
McAfee Refining Company will take two pages 
of the Easter Current for the purpose of adver- 
tising the excellences of its new brand of leaf- 
lard. 

At the formal dedication of the Blue Island 
Avenue Toboggan Slide last Saturday evening, 
a beautiful poem in imitation of the Pindaric odes 
was read by the gifted authoress Miss Birdie 
McLaughlin. 

At the meeting of the West Side Literary 
Lyceum last week the question, “Are Homer’s 
poems better reading that Will Carleton’s?” was 
debated. The negative was sustained by a vote 
of 47 to 5. On this occasion Miss Mamie Buskirk 
read an equisite original poem entitled Hope. 


Encouragement for F. Aarion Crawford 
The new national library will have space for 
four million books. We mention this merely to 
encourage Mr. F. Marion Crawford to keep right 
on. 


*Sharps and Flats. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. 
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$2.50. 


Source of American Humor 


Mr. Nesbitt, the dramatic critic of the London 
Times, made a curious statement the other even- 
ing. We were discussing American humor, and 
he said: “American humor has a sort of stoical 
grimness which can be traced directly, I think, 
to the intermarriage of the whites with the abo- 
riginal Indians.” Now, what sort of answer is 
one to make to an argument of this kind? 

‘What Bigotry!" 


Two New England old ladies who were over- 
heard in conversation to the following effect: 

“Hev you met that Miss Perkins yet?” 

“Yes, I was introduced to her yesterday.” 

“To what sect does she belong?” 

“To the Universalist sect, I believe.” 

“To the Universalist sect? An’ what is their 
belief?” 

“They believe that all human souls will event- 
ually, by the grace of God, be redeemed.” 

“Oh, they do, do they? What bigotry!” 

When Robson Shed Real Tears 

When Lawrence Barrett’s daughter was mar- 
ried, Stuart Robson sent a check for five thousand 
dollars to the bridegroom. Miss Felicia Robson, 
who attended the wedding, conveyed the gift. 

“Felicia,” said her father, upon her return, “did 
you give him the check?” 

“Yes, father,” answered the dutiful daughter. 

“What did he say?” asked Robson. 

“He didn’t say anything,” replied Miss Felicia, 
“but he shed tears.” 

“How long did he cry?” 

“Why, father, I didn’t time him; I should say, 
however, that he wept fully a minute.” 
“Fully a minute!” roared Robson. 

cried an hour after I’d signed it.” 


“Why, I 


Prepared for Either Contingency 


The result of the Ohio election is not a sur- 
prise to us. We have from the very start pre- 
dicted the election of Judge Hoadly, basing that 
prediction on the superior merits of the man, the 
weakness of the opposition, and the imbecility 
with which the Republicans have conducted their 
campaign. Governor Hoadly will make an able 
executive, and the intelligent public will rejoice 
that the man Foraker has been relegated to that 
obscurity from which his party foolishly raised 
him. (Private to foreman: If Hoadly is ejected, 
print this sure.) 
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The result in Ohio is what we predicted and 
confidently expected. Ohio is not recreant to her 
duty and her traditions. She remains in line as 
one of the grand old Republican States, and there 
she will remain under the masterly guidance of 
honest Ben Foraker, who has buried in eternal 
obloquy the sickly, whimpering head and front 
of the opposition. Honesty, brains, and manhood 
have triumphed, and chicanery, malaria and qui- 
nine have been buried deep in oblivion. (Private 
to foreman: If Foraker is elected, print this para- 
graph and omit the above.) 

Arcady 
Be not hesitant with me, 


For I go to Arcady. ° 


Winter is stern monarch here, 
And without the window there, 
Scornful of the leafless year, 
Breathes his frost upon the air; 
Now from all the hapless trees 
Every frisky and dryad flees. 
Be not hesitant with me— 
Let us go to Arcady! 
Be not hesitant with me— 
Come and go to Arcady! 
We have drunk the summer’s wine, 
Every yellow drop is gone; 
Plucked the last grape from the vine. 
Yonder woodlands hide the fawn, 
Where beneath the young moon’s glance 
Lithesome dryads throng and dance. 
Be not hesitant with me— 
To the woods of Arcady! 


Of Blessed Memory 


I often wonder mother loves to creep 
Up to the garret where a cupboard stands, 
And sit upon the musty floor and weep, 
Holding a baby’s dresses in her hands. 


I often wonder grandma loves to sit 
Alone where hangs a picture on the wall— 
A handsome face across whose features flit 
The phantoms of a love she would recall. 


I wonder, too, that sister, pale and sad, 
Waits at the gate, and, waiting, seems to hear 
The footfalls of the brave, heroic lad 
Who never more may woo her waiting there. 
ENVOY. 
The little lips in voiceless death are sealed; 
The haughty squire seeks now a lasting sleep; 
The lover’s bones bleach on a battle-field— 
And broken-hearted women live to weep. 


Extinct Monsters 


Oh, had I lived in the good old days, 
When the Ichthyosaurus ramped around, 
When the Elasmosaur swam the bays, 
And the Sivatherium pawed the ground, 
Would I have spent my precious time 
At weaving golden thoughts in rhyme? 
When the Tinoceras snooped about, 

And the Pterodactyl flapped its wings, 
When the Brontops with the warty snout 
Noseyed around for herbs and things, 
Would I have bothered myself o’ermuch 

About the measure, the muse and such? 


The Dinotherium flourished then; 
The Pterygotus lashed the seas; 
The Rhamphorhynchus prospered when 
The Scaphognathus perched in trees; 
And every creature, wild and tame, 
Rejoiced in some rococo name. 


Pause and ponder; who could write 
A triolet or roundelay 
While a Megatherium yawped all night 
And a Hesperornis yawped all day, 
While now and again the bray sonorous 
Of Glyptodon Asper swelled the chorus? 


If fate had made me anything 
But a rhymster I’d have got along: 
Those days of monstrous hoof and wing 
Were not inspiring to lyric song; 
So Nature reserved this tender bard 
For the kindlier Age of Pork and Lard. 


Tne Remorseful Cakes 


A little boy named Thomas ate 
Hot buckwheat cakes for tea— 
A very rash proceeding, as 
We presently shall see. 


He went to bed at eight o’clock, 
As all good children do, 

And scarce had closed his little eyes, 
When he most restless grew. 


He wrapped one leg around his waist 
And t’ other round his ear, 

While mamma wondered what on earth 
Could ail her little dear. 


But sound he slept, and as he slept 
He dreamt an awful dream 
Of being spanked with hickory slabs 
Without the power to scream. 
He dreamt a great big lion came 
And ripped and raved and roared— 
While on his breast two furious bulls 
In mortal combat gored. 


He dreamt he heard the flop of wings 
Within the chimney-flue— 

And down there crawled, to gnaw his ears, 
An awful bugaboo! 


When Thomas rose next morn, his face 
Was pallid as a sheet; 
“T never more,” he firmly said, 
“Will cakes for supper eat! 
“ Yours, Fraternally”’ 


An editor in Kankakee, 
Once falling in a burning passion 
With a vexatious rival, he 
Wrote a letter in this fashion: 
“You are an ass uncouth and rude, 
And will be one eternally.” 
Then, in an absent-minded mood, 
He signed it, “Yours, fraternally.” 
Vale, the Three-Cent Stamp 


Good-by, old stamp; it’s nasty luck 
That ends our friendship so. 

When others failed, you gamely stuck, 
But now you've got to go. 

So here’s a flood of honest tears, 
And here’s an honest sigh. 

Good-by, old friend of many years— 
Good-by, old stamp, good-by! 
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Your life has been a varied one, 
With curious phases fraught— 

Sometimes a check, sometimes a dun, 
Your daily coming brought; 

Smiles to a waiting lover’s face, 
Tears to a mother’s eye, 

Or joy or pain to every place— 
Good-by, old stamp, good-by! 


You bravely toiled, and better men 
Will vouch for what I say; 


Although you have been licked, ’twas when 


Your face turned t’ other way. 
’Twas often in a box you got 
(As you will not deny) 
For going through the mails, I wot— 
Good-by, old stamp, good-by! 


Ah, in your last expiring breath 
The tale of years is heard— 

The sound of voices hushed in death, 
A mother’s dying word, 

A maiden’s answer, soft and sweet, 
A wife’s regretful sigh, 

The patter of a baby’s feet— 
Good-by, old stamp, good-by! 


The Coming Paradise 


I saw her ’mid the long green stalks 
Of silky corn in summer-time; 
I saw her midst red hollyhocks, 
And watched the sunlit pantomime; 
For lovelier brown was in her hair 
And silkier brown fell o’er her eyes, 
And, fairer than her garden fair, 
I saw a coming paradise. 


I breathed with her the heavy musk 
Afloat upon the eventide, 
And ran behind her in the dusk 


And dreamed I walked close by her side. 
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Somehow the perfume stole my breath; 
Somehow the moonbeams quenched my sighs; 
And then I kissed the lips of death— 
Yet lived with her in paradise! 


At morn I found her where lush grass 
Lived, specked with lilies large and white; 

Ah, solemn clouds that pause and pass - 
Afar from sea-green marge to marge! 

Yet when I look again to see 
That one sweet face of all most wise, 

Across a dark infinity 
Glows evermore that paradise! } 


At night the glow-worm held his lamp 
Against her forehead pure and white, 

And down the greensward, cool and damp, 
She wandered, minstrel of the night. 

I hear her often when I tread 
The soft turf where I know she lies; 

They count her among the dead— 


Then flames my surer paradise! 


If in the realms of amethyst ; 
And plains where buds are blossoming 
Are clouds of gold or purple mist, 
I'll find her in some eve of spring, 
Her lilied limbs asleep amid 
The glory where some angel flies 
And stops, where softly she has hid 
My childhood’s dreams of paradise. 


So, near her grave are hollyhocks 
Red, like her lips, and there along 
The brooklet grows the tasseled stalks, 
And thither floats the robin’s song. 
That far-off perfume haunts the air; 
Wan moonbeams overfill my eyes; 
I dream, and fondle with her hair, 
And call it all my paradise. 


How Flaherty Kept the Bridge 


Out spake Horatius Flaherty,—a Fenian bold was he,— 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand and turn the bridge with thee! 
So ring the bell, O’Grady, and clear the railway track— 

Muldoon will heed the summons well and keep the street-cars back.” 


Forthwith O’Grady rang the bell, and straightway from afar 
There came a rush of humankind and overloaded car. 
“Back, back! a schooner cometh,” the brave O’Grady cried; 


“She cometh from Muskegon, packed down with horn and hide.” 

And “Back!” Muldoon demanded and Flaherty declaimed, 

While many a man stopped short his course and muttered, “I'll be blamed!” . 
And many a horse-car jolted, and many a driver swore, 

As t’other gangway of the bridge swung off from either shore. 

And bold Horatius Flaherty a storm of curses heard, 

But pushing bravely at his key, he answered not a word; 

And round and round he turned the bridge to let the schooner through, 

And round and round and round again O’Grady turned it too; 6 
Till now at last the way is clear, and with a sullen toot 

*Twixt bridge and shore, ten rods or more, the tug and schooner shoot. 


“Now swing her round t’other way,” the brave O’Grady cried. 
“°Tis well!” Horatius Flaherty in thunder tones replied. 
Muldoon waved high his club in air, his handkerchief waved high, 
To see the stanch Muskegon ship go sailing calmly by; 

And as the rafters of the bridge swung round to either shore, 
Vast was the noise of men and boys and street-cars passing o’er. 
And Flaherty quoted proudly, as he mopped his sweaty brow, 
“Well done for you, and here’s a chew, O’Grady, for you now.” 
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Tale or the Loup Garou’ 


By Cuar_Les H. SAWYER 


Te 


Come, I shall told you true conte ‘bout ma 
grandpere, bonhomme Beaupre. Dat happen in 
de parish St. Celestin many year ago, whan he 
did had fight for two tam with de loup garou. 
Perhap you think I am big lie if I tell you, is it 
not? Morbleu! De good curé on St. Celestin 
know dat for de true, only but he is dead for 
twanty year. Certainment, I don’t see dat for ma 
own eye, but old man Beaupre did told me, and, 
vraiment, he also is dead; but ma brain don’t 
forget what ma head know for soche long tam. 
Correct. I swear on ma bone dat was very 
scandalous bad thing dat happen in de paroisse St. 
Celestin. Ma grandpere always say dat farmerre 
Prevost did made bargain with Sa-tan. He trade 
his soul for l’argent. Bah! Peste! I know not- 
ing. If a man do dat, he do many bad thing he 
nevaire pass on de church, he become me-chant, 
wicked; de evil in dat man heart eat de good, 
and de diable make him loup garou. Some tam 
he come man again, when he loose blood in com- 
bat. Do I believe dat—me? Regardez; ma 
grandpere did seen dat! I know what he believe, 
and I tell you what he say, out! 

Farmerre Prevost did possess de nice farm. 
Wan tam bonhomme Beaupre go for buy from 
Xavier de cow. His femme say: “My man bin 
gone for t’ree week. Bon Dieu! he do so many 
tam.” And she’s begin shake it de head and 
cry. Den she say: “Dat cow is on ma farm. 
You shall look. Mebbe you find him.” 

Peste! Dat farm is like many on de Province 
Keebeck. She’s one hundred feet front, and ten 
mile deep. If dat cow is in de front yard, he 
find him in four minute; au contraire, if dat 
cow is in de back yard, bagosh, mebbe you don’t 
find him in four hour. M’sieu Beaupre ride his 
ole white cheval on Xavier farm good many 
mile. Den he catch de cow, enfin. He hear also 
very strange sound dat paroisse. He hear, “Woo- 
woo-woo-yip-yip!” Dat’s de wolf. It begin get 
dark. “Viens donc!” he say to de cow. He 
don’t like to hear it, dat wolf. Just same tam 
he did seen something of a strangeness dat must 
be tell dat you shall know it. He did seen funny 
kind light, dat dance everywhere, all de tam. 
On de fence rail, de stump, de swamp hole. If 
you follow dat wicked light, you shall get smother 
in de river, drown in deep quicksand, and fall 
over de precipice. Bagosh, it make you feel 
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like de eye of de snake so dat you bin fascinate! 
Dat’s lost spirit, pardi! 

When my grandpere see dat, he pray and make 
it de many cross. He shake in all his boot, and 
de cheval shake in his shoe, too. It seem dat you 
smell brimstone. Den he do dis: he pull jacks- 
knife from de pocket and cut hole on de finger. 
De blood cover de blade. Den he stick dat knife 
in old stump-tree. Bon! Dat fix it. De spell 
is bust it up for sure. De blood draw de wicked 
spirit to de post, and dat fefelat stick tight to dat 
knife on de post, and den ma grandpere joomp on 
de backbones dat old white horse and ride for de 
barn and nevaire mind de cow; he don’t care. 
Perhaps dat’s de wicked soul of a loup garou dat 
bin kill and come back to raise all de mischief 
he can possibil. I dunno; ma grandpere say dat 
he always did had saw de fefolat when he hear 
de loup garou. And he see and hear de two, 
every tam, when Xavier is away and he can’t bin 
find. 

Two’ t’ree day after he was to go for de cow, 
bonhomme Beaupre did went to market with load 
hay. He go dat he shall gat little money and 
some provision and shoe for his femme, and de 
fambly, too, and mebbee jug whiskee for sick- 
ness. He say dat’s good for snake bite. When 
he’s drive home he don’t see de snake, but just 
same he take de medicine, oh, t’ree, five petite 
coup, en effet, till, bagosh, he don’t feel scare 
for de fefolat, de loup garou, and not-ing. He 
crack it de whip and he shout to de old white 
cheval : “Viens donc ! Marche donc ! G—i—o—c !” 
Den he sing many chansons, for my grandpere did 
had de nice loud voice: 

“A la clai-re fon-tai-ne, 
M’en al-lant pro-me-ner, 
Jai trou-vé l’eau si b-e-l-l-e, 
Que je m’y suis baigne. 
March d—o—n—c!” he holler, and he’s jerk it 
de line. But de road gat many muddy hole, 
and de old horse go slow, and it begin to grow 
dark, also, when he come few arpent from Xavier 
farm. Ma pauvre grand-fadder is pretty full with 
whiskee blanc, and he don’t see dat de big cloud 
come black on de sky, and de light-ning make 
many loud flash. Den de thunder roll like twanty 
nine-pin, till bamby you don’t see de muddy hole 
on de road. De wind whistle in de bush, and de 
hemlock tree-top shake like de skinny finger of 
many ghost. Den, very quick, it get still. It get 
all tranquille, and very dark, and still. De wind 
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don’t blow, and only de thunder seem dat it make 
low growl like a mad bear great way off, and de 
ole white cheval kind’ stop, and shiver and blow 
de nose, many tam. 

Ma grandpere is kip it go de sing: 

“En rou-lant ma bou-le, rou-lant, 

En rou-lant ma b-o-u-l-e. 
For why you get scare? Bah! You hear too 
loud, you!” he say, and he whip it up de nag. 
“Bagosh! she’s get pretty dark, g-i-o-c!” 

But dat horse jump and plonge, and blow de 
loud snort, like he had a bee in de nose. 

“S-a-c-r-e!” he swear. And den, look you, what 
is it? De fefolat ghost? Ba non! Ma grand- 
pere drop it de horse’s line, and he say not-ing. 
He seem dat he lose his sang froid. He seem to 
had something dat push hard on de pit his stum- 
mick, so dat he can’t make breathe. 

Regardez, dat’s de strangest thing. In de road, 
oh, mebbe, twanty, forty fit, front dat horse, he 
did seen two ball fire. Dey change green and 
yellow and red like blood. Dey look petite as 
two walnut, and den seem grow big like ma fist. 
Dey kip, roll, and flash many tam. Listen! My 
grandpere hear low, heavy growl, and den he 
look. He see something like cloudy hot smoke 
dat seem to go h’up between dose two big eyes. 
And all de tam he hear dat low growl. 

“Mon Dieu!” gasp ma pauvre grandpere. “De 
loup garou!” 

De horse plonge and throw it over de wagon. 
Ma grandpere fall on top de road with de pitch- 
fork on his hand. He did seen de an-mal joomp 
on top de horse’s haunch, and did hear de horse 
squeal, while he broke away. De moon, une petite 
moment, shine through de cloud and he seen de 
wolf. Mais, merci bien! Dat is moche more 
larger dan two wolf. He believe he is going to 
be kill. De big eye come near. He hear de heavy 
pant, and see two row of de white fang. Dat 
wolf can kill t’ree man just same like him. Oh, 
diablement quick! And den dat an-mal begin to 
joomp. He go high on de air, and he joomp 
low on de ground; he pass between dat man his 
two hind feet and tip him up de leg. He play 
many brusquerie; but—quel astonishment !—he 
nevaire bite him with de sharp fang, while de 
man forgot to use it de pitchfork, he so scared 
also. Dose ball fire quiver just few feet away, 
and ma grandpere hear de sound like growl and 
groan, “Pour l’amour du bon Dieu, strike!” He 
can’t make h’out if he hear dat spik, or-only he 
just think dat on his mind; but, anyway, when 
de beast raise h’up on all de hind foot, ma grand- 
fodder did strike! And de pitchfork make bloody 
de shoulder. 

De beast roll on de road, in agony very severe. 


It look for a petite tam, like a man was on de 
ground, who is pull out dat pitchfork with de 
hand. Den de moon go behind de cloud, and, 
just dat tam, a wild shriek sound through de wood 
like human voices, and Beaupre is alone. You 
understand what dat mean? No? Sacrissimo! 
Dat loup garou was farmerre Prevost! Dat 
bloody wound break de charm, and he come man 
again. By de black fiend, oui! 

Beaupre don’t told me dat, but next day when 
he did meet with Xavier Prevost, he shall seen 
dat Xavier did had it de arm on de sling, an’ he 
say, “Comment ca va, Beaupre?” 

“Tres bien,” ma grandpere make it de ans’er. 

Den Prevost say encore, “Beaupre, I want dat 
you shall do me some t’ing favorable.” He was 
a droll man, dat Prevost, ma foi, yes. 

“Excusez,” de ole man tell to me he was an- 
swered. 

“Ba non,” say Prevost, very moche h’excite; 
“ba non, ma friend. You do dis; you shall take 
it de key to ma barn. You must nevaire told 
what you do it to-night. Regardez bien; I can 
do you harm exceedingly. I do not desire. Open 
de front door ma barn to-night. De hour is twelve. 
You shall see de pea vine on de floor where we 
bin thresh. You find de flail behind the door. 
Take it de flail. You enter. You look. Peste! 
It is dark. Nevaire mind. You kip look encore, 
till bamby, Beaupre, if you see something, strike! 
Penez gard, Beaupre, dat you don’t strike too 
hard! And den you shall run away and lock it 
de door. You do dat, is it not? Bon!” 

Wall, ma grandpere don’t like do dat, but he’s 
’fraid, so he’s do it all what he’s said. Dat night 
he open de door. De moon shine on de floor dat 
barn. He see plaintee de vine of de pea. He 
look. He see not-ing. He look encore. He say 
to his mind, “Dis is de bad bizness.”” And he run 
like a frighten’ woodchuck from de barn door. 

Mis-er-able! He is chase by de big stag. Oh, 
very big, with wild eye and many sharp horn. 
Ma grandpere was powerful man, and when he 
seen it dat de stag shall joomp on him and kill 
him and catch him with de horn and many sharp 
hoof, he turn roun’ very quick and swing de heavy 
flail. He swing it on dat wild an’mal his head. 
But, ciel! he did forgot, and he strike de blow 
very severe. De an’mal fall, and very quick it did 
die, yes! I nevaire hear just all dat was bin 
say ’bout dat. Beaupre don’t like tell; but I did 
hear from many peep’, dat something next day 
was buried in de cemetaire dat look like half 
man, half beast, because it was bin kill before it 
did get back again all de shape like de man; and 
from dat tam no persong nevaire seen Xavier 
Prevost work his farm on St. Celestin. 
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The Curious Conscience of the Colonists 


By Epwarp EGGLESTON 


ic 1 


Dr. Edward Eggleston has been working for 
some years upon a history of life in the United 
States. In the first section of this work, which 
appeared four years ago under the title, The 
Beginners of a Nation, it was disclosed that Dr. 
Eggleston brought to an endeavor grounded in the 
best and truest conception of what “history” is, 
qualities which ought to conspire to make him a 
notable historian: wide information, a familiarity 
with the sources, a certain almost satirical dis- 
regard of the conventional estimates of persons, 
periods and movement, an unusual keenness in the 
analysis of motive and character, and a grace of 
quaint humor which contributed not only vast 
literary attractiveness, but often a vividness and 
human reality which writers in more serious style 
have failed to achieve. The interpretation of Capt. 
John Smith, for instance, in The Beginners of a 
Nation, is certainly one of the most satisfying 
of modern historical studies. 

Dr. Eggleston has now carried his story on into 
a second volume, The Transit of Civilization.* 
It is an original and searching inquiry into life— 
not its formal, but its actual, history—during the 
early colonial period. The excerpts given below are 
from one chapter of this volume; much context, 
however, is omitted. 


A denial of the divinity of Christ was a capital 
offense under the early law of Catholic Mary- 
land. In later Protestant Maryland any objec- 
tion offered to the doctrine of the Trinity was 
to be punished by boring the objector’s tongue; 
for a second offense the Unitarian was branded 
on the forehead with “B”’—for blasphemy; the 
third time he was to be put to silence forever by 
the last resort of the law. New York, in its 
first year under English authority, denounced 
death against him who should deny “the true 
God and his attributes.” Apparent excess of 
reverence has ever a basis of self-interest, quite 
cold-blooded and undisguised. The very buc- 
caneers of that age went to prayer and confessed 
their sins whenever a rich prize hove in sight. 
The first church was organized in Massachusetts 
during an epidemic, “to pacify the Lord’s wrath.” 
Winthrop, in his journal, is able to point out the 
particular sin that provoked almost every calam- 
ity of fire, illness, death, and financial loss that 
befell any individual. One man, for example, 
ventured to work too late on Saturday evening, 
the beginning of the Puritan Sabbath, and his 
child forthwith on Sunday night fell into a cistern 
and was drowned. In the time of King Philip’s 
Indian war, the obliteration of a town by fire- 
brand and tomahawk was traced, not to the lack 





*D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


of a blockhouse and a vigilant garrison, but to the 
doomed town’s neglect to secure “an able, faithful 
dispenser of the word of God.” 

In the seventeenth century there was much 
fear of lapsing into idolatry by inadvertence. 
Lord Bacon recommends the pouring of wine into 
newly dug earth for the remedial effect of the 
vapor, but he adds the caution “that it be not 
taken for a heathen sacrifice or libation to the 
earth.” The early Puritan settlers omitted the 
prefix “Saint” from familiar geographical names. 
Soon after the earliest settlement of Massachu- 
setts, Governor Endecott cut down one false god, 
the maypole at Merrymount. A few years later, 
in 1633, the Massachusetts General Court went 
further and prohibited the natives from practic- 
ing their ancient custom of powwowing in the 
land of their forefathers. Weird dances, accom- 
panied by gourd rattles and punctuated with 
grunts and inarticulate cries, were naturally taken 
for worship of a false god or of a devil. The 
observing of Christmas was iniquitous, for all 
honoring of times and seasons other than the 
Sabbath seemed to the finespun Puritan mind 
a masked idolatry. It was ordained in Massachu- 
setts in 1670 that the mere abstaining from labor 
on the 25th of December should be a penal 
offence. 

In Virgina, the earliest rulers imposed a severe 
Sabbath. Argall, though a tyrant, a semi-pirate, 
and a finished despoiler of other men’s estates, 
was religious none the less; the combination was 
not uncommon in that time. Under this versatile 
master of rapine, the colonists were required to 
be religious willy-nilly. He who did not go to 
church on Sunday must “lye neck and heels”— 
that is, with chin and knees drawn close together 
—‘“on the corps du gard” the following night and 
be reduced to slavery for a week. Bishop Bayly’s 
Practice of Piety was much read in Virginia dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, and it gives seventy- 
five pages of its small bulk to enforcing the duty 
of sanctifying the first day of the week. Beside 
the forbidding of all business and burden carry- 
ing, it is particularly severe on the “trimming, 
painting and pampering” of one’s self on Sunday, 
which is “doing the devil’s work upon God’s Day.” 
Bayly also forbids “Studying any Bookes of 
Science but the holy Scripture and Divinitie,” and 
“all recreations and Sports which at other times 
are lawful,” with “all grosse feeding” and “all 
talking about worldly things.” This view of duty 
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was enforced by arraying the very same horrible 
examples that had served in Bownd’s famous 
treatise on the Sabbath. Did not the scaffolding 
fall, like the tower in Siloam, and kill the people 
at a Sunday bear-baiting in London? And this, 
not at all on account of their inhumanity to the 
bear, but solely because they were enjoying “car- 
nalle Sports on the Lord’s Day.” 

3ut whatever effect such dire examples may 
have had on the serious minds of pious men and 
women, the great majority of early Virginians 
took their Sundays without fear of divine judg- 
ments and without regard to the Sabbath law of 
the coleny passed in 1643. Many of them spent 
the day in gregarious and demoralizing idleness. 
But many of the younger Virginians, and those 
of the rougher class, generally preferred to spend 
the idle day of the week at the nearest Indian 
village in rude amusements and intercourse with 
the barbarians. Throughout the colonial period, 
the Virginian Sunday was never a rigorous Sab- 
bath, but mainly a day of leisure, of sport, and 
of social enjoyment, with resort to the Church 
service when convenient. The typical country 
squire of the Chesapeake region treated religion 
as a mere propriety, by no means to be taken too 
seriously; there were many in the eighteenth cen- 
tury who rejected it altogether. 

The Sabbath in the superlative degree crossed 
the high seas with the Puritan migration. On the 
Sabbath, in New England, cattle might not be pas- 
tured in the common field where they would have 
to be watched, food must not be prepared, nor 
must one pay a visit or walk in the streets or the 
fields, except to meeting, nor might one stay at 
home from meeting without danger of fine or 
whipping-post. In New Haven, and probably 
elsewhere, indulgence in eating an apple or crack- 
ing a nut was accounted reprehensible. In sol- 
emn awe of the Sabbath, the innocent gambols 
of the children were repressed as something par- 
ticularly heinous. Of rest the Puritan mind had 
no conception; it was a technical term that in- 
cluded the attending to public prayers, stretching 
sometimes to a full hour in length, and to sermons 
of yet greater prolixity, interspersed with home 
exercises to fill up the time and banish repose. 
Probably nothing else in Puritanism, not even 
its hatred of heretics and its horror of witches, 
caused so much human unhappiness in the aggre- 
gate as did its effort to transform the Christian 
Sunday into a punctilious Hebrew Sabbath. For 
the attainment of this end almost every sort of 
outrage on personal liberty was perpetrated by the 
magistrates and by domestic authority. Even 
foreigners presumably ignorant of the law were 
liable to arrest and other indignities, if caught 


strolling in the streets of Boston on Saturday 
evening after sunset. In New Haven, in 1647, a 
young man was sent to the whipping-post on 
Monday for not going to meeting on Sunday, and 
two brothers were beaten by their father for 
visiting young women on Saturday after sunset. 
They lived unmarried to their deaths from 
mortification. Much of the torture proceeding 
from the Puritan Sabbath was self-inflicted. 
There is a pitiful story of Wigglesworth, the au- 
thor of the popular Day of Doom, sitting long 
on a windy Sunday in an agony of scrupulous 
uncertainty, unable to decide whether he might 
with a good conscience venture to go and shut 
a neighbor’s swinging stable door and so save it 
from wreck. He ended by leaving the door to 
its fate for the Lord’s sake. 

Men of all shades of opinion took pleasure in 
the disasters of obstinate opponents and unbe- 
lievers. Roger Clap does not conceal the pleas- 
ure it gives him that one of the gainsayers of the 
Massachusetts theocracy had probably been roast- 
ed alive by the Indians; and the same religious 
but ruthless spirit crops out in all churches and 
parties of the time in England and America. 

We shall not understand the age of colonization 
unless we look into its schemes of salvation, which 
are in some sort an index of moral stress. Bishop 
Bayly’s now forgotten Practice of Piety, “Direct- 
ing a Christian how to walke that he may please 
God,” shall inform us, as it instructed nearly all 
men in that time. Its teaching regarding the 
Sabbath we have already noted. Editions of this 
guide to godliness tumbled headlong from the 
press in a succession so rapid that the booksellers 
of the time became confused in attempting to 
number them. A minister complained in 1656 
that the “generality of the Plebeians” held its 
authority to be “equal with that of the Scripture.” 
Bunyan’s watchdog conscience was awakened by 
ii, and Ben Jonson’s mocking humor laughs at 
the veneration for it. Colonists frequently car- 
ried it to Virginia and elsewhere, sometimes in 
company with the Bible, the Prayer Book, and 
Barrough’s Method of Phisicke, and throughout 
the seventeenth century it turns up frequently 
among heirlooms left to descendants by deceased 
planters; in New England it was even translated 
into the Indian tongue by the apostle Eliot. A 
Virginian of the early period, while wrestling 
with the unsubdued wilderness for bread and 
meat, and trying to decide whether or not his 
malarial fever was to be treated as an “inter- 
mitting tertian” or “a continuing quotidian,” or 
whether it was both of these combined, according 
to the systematic Barrough, must also pick out 
in the intervals of business and the pauses be- 
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tween ague fits the proper way of saving his 
soul. The Practice of Piety explained it in such 
a fashion that no wayfaring men, be he ever so 
wise, could by any chance understand it. It was 
also complicated by a folding diagram. In order 
to please God, the plain man must know “the es- 
sense of God in respect to the divers manner of 
being therein,” and also the “attributes which are 
either Nominall or Real.” That is to say, he 
must appreciate the “absoluteness,” “simpleness,” 
and “infiniteness” of Divine existence, and then 
must know five “relative attributes” besides. If 
the acclimating fever has not happily carried him 
off while he is mastering these complexities and 
perplexities, he finds that he must likewise “com- 
petently know and necessarily beleeve” other 
scholastic propositions, finespun to invisibility all 
of them, regarding the nature of God. He is also 
required to know himself—not himself actually, 
but only himself as John Doe in certain theologi- 
cal relations and in a wholly impersonal way. 
Having now glorified God by knowing him 
analytically, he comes to the second branch, which 
is to glorify God by serving him. One looks for 
a treatise on moral duties, but we are in the 
seventeenth century. This service of God begins 
and ends in acts of devotion performed “private- 
ly,” “domestically” and “publicly,” with remem- 
brance of feasts and a yet more scrupulous 
observance of fasts. Religious etiquette all! For 
closing so futile a life, there are directions for 
dying with proper devoutness. Duties to one’s 
fellows, such as fill the Sermon on the Mount, 
find no place in the outspread diagram of duties 
with which the book begins, and it is with diffi- 
culty that they find standing room in a few sub- 
sidiary parts of the work. 

Moral judgments were off their centre when 
men adored a God worse than the worshipers. It 
seems like a paradox, yet it is true, that the 
more intensely religious a people were in that 
time, the worse was their representation of the 
Deity. The great and long-continued popularity 
of Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom in New England 
niakes it good evidence in this case. His damna- 
tion scene is medizvally horrible: 

They cry, they roar, for anguish sore 
and gnash their Tongues for horror: 
But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry, 
Depart to Hell, there you may yell 
and roar eternally. 


There are passages more ghastly than this, but 
why disfigure white paper with them? God is 
made the direct, ruthless agent of physical torture 
everlasting, kept up for no conceivable end but 
his own glory. “God’s direful wrath, their bodies 


hath forever immortal made. And live 
they must while God is just, that he may Plague 
them so.” Archdeacon Hakewill, much esteemed 
for learning and philosophy, could write the same 
thing with more dignity of expression: “Our fire 
hath neede to be fed continually with wood and 
fewell . . . that burneth eternally without 
feed . . . for that the breath of the Lord’s 
owne mouth doth blow and nourish it.” Hake- 
will does not shrink from comparing the in- 
geniously cruel torments which vengeful kings 
had inflicted on their foes; to God’s punishment 
of sinners, and says that “so terrible is the judge 
to his enemies that he hath devised a wonderful 
way how to torment them,” and that his “invention 
that way is as farre beyond the reach of all mor- 
tall wits as his power.” Words of piety these, 
rank blasphemy none the less. 

The Church of England divines feared that 
unbaptized infants might be damned because of 
some one else’s fault, but the Calvanistic portion 
of the religious world was certain of the damna- 
tion of non-elect infants, baptized or unbaptized. 
They averred, as others of their school of thought 
had done long before, that an obscure phrase in 
St. Paul’s most obscure epistle rendered it certain 
that some infants had already been damned for 
eating the forbidden fruit by proxy before they 
were born. On the other hand, Wigglesworth, 
the doggerel Dante of pioneer New England, re- 
served the damnation of unlucky babes to make 
an effective scene at the day of doom. The wide- 
spread circulation of his verses must have sown 
broadcast notions out of which every bereaved 
mother could build a tabernacle of perdition for her 
desolate soul. Minds so simply serious failed to see 
the bouffle grotesqueness of the speeches put into 
the month of the Divine Judge, whom Wiggles- 
worth makes a little lower than a petttifogging 
country justice. The foredoomed infants argue 
their case rather cleverly, and, from a modern 
point of view, they get the best of it. But Christ, 
the Judge, has the last word, and when they re- 
mind Him that while Adam is saved, they are 
damned for Adam’s sin— 

Then answered the Judge most dread, 
God doth such doom forbid, 
That men should die Eternally 
for what they never did; 
But what you call Old Adam’s Fall 
and only his Trespass, 
You call amiss to call it his, 
both his and yours it was. 
This is followed by a disquisition on original 
sin, delivered by the Judge for the edification 
of the lost infants or to clear the minds of the 
assembled universe. The infants are assured that 
they are sinners, and can expect only a sinner’s 
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share, “for I do save none but mine own elect.” 
The colloquy, evidently growing embarrassing, is 
cut short by a verdict which reverts to the Judge’s 
only reliance—the sin of Adam: 
A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
you may not hope to dwell: 
But unto you I shall allow 
the easiest room in hell. 

John Cotton says Satan has “mightily bestirred 
himself” in suggesting doubts about psalm sing- 
ing. It was a question whether psalm singing was 
to be allowed at all. Then there were other 
scruple-breeders who thought that one should 
sing, and all the rest content themselves with 
saying “Amen.” It was a question whether wom- 
en should be suffered to sing, and it was pro- 
posed to confine vocal music to godly men re- 
gardless of their voices, not allowing “carnall 
men and Pagans” to join in public singing. There 
were other propositions of the sort, but as Cotton 
opposed them and attributed them to Satan, we 
need not drag them out of their centuries of ob- 
livion. One that Cotton does not mention was 
that of the saintly Separatist and master scruple- 
monger, Smyth, of Amsterdam, who regarded it 
as “unlawful to have the book before the eye 
in the time of singing a psalm.” A scruple against 
using music books in service time caused musical 
notation to be forgotten almost throughout New 
England in the seventeenth century. The num- 
ber of tunes in general use was about eight or 
ten, and in certain congregations but half that 
number. In some places the worship was with- 
out singing, failing any one who could “take 
the run of the tune,” as the phrase was. Familiar 
tunes were corrupted in oral transmission; the 
same tune varied essentially in congregations a 
few miles apart; in some places the name of an 
old tune was all that could be recognized, the 
music having been “miserably tortured and twist- 
ed and quavered into a horrible medley of con- 
fused and disorderly noises.” A writer of 1721 
declares that the music was so “dragged” that 
it was necessary sometimes to take breath twice 
in one note. Psalm singing in the other colonies 
was probably not better than that in New Eng- 
land. In the Anglican churches, as in Puritan 
worship, the psalm to be sung was read off line 
by line before the several lines were sung. Be- 
neath this ostensible argument lay an element 
of all austere systems of morality, a notion that 
pleasure had something reprehensible about it. 
People opposed church music on this ground, ac- 
cusing it of “bewitching the mind with syrenes 
sound.” But colonial psalm singing could hardly 
be charged with such perilous seductions. 

New England did not stop with forbidding 


music books; in spite of Cotton’s judgment to the 
contrary, the Bible itself was excluded from the 
service for fear of ritualism, except where the 
reading was for immediate exposition. In 1699, 
when Puritanism was fast losing its vigor, the 
new Brattle Street Church in Boston took the 
bold step of having passages from the Bible read 
as a part of public worship. Colman, the Brattle 
street pastor, was so bold a ritualist as to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer after his own. Not only must 
music be sung by rote and prayers not be read, 
but sermons must be given without notes. In 
order not to ascribe sacredness to a building, 
the merely descriptive term “meeting-house” was 
substituted, that being wholly free from any pleas- 
ant or decorous association. Strangest of all, 
women were obliged to wear veils during public 
worship. 

Many scruples of that age must pass un- 
noticed; a few others we may select for their 
bric-a-brac interest. The giving to children pious 
and significant names is one. New England blos- 
somed, not only with Hebrew names whose fre- 
quent incoygruity with Saxon surnames was not 
then felt, but also with nouns, verbs, and parti- 
ciples, such as Love, Hope, Unite, Increase, Sea- 
born, Preserved, Wrastle, Humility, Supply, 
Hopestill, Waitstill, and other significant and 
hortatory words, some of them given indifferently 
tc either sex. Another instance of this narrow 
scripturism is found in the aversion to a census. 
In 1634, when the population of Massachusetts 
was estimated at four thousand, the magistrates 
did not dare enumerate them on account of 
“David’s example,” and it is probably owing to 
this fear that we are without trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the growth of population in 
the colonies. In 1712, Hunter, Governor of New 
York, proposed to ignore David's example, but 
the fear of the people defeated his attempt to 
secure a census of that colony, there having been 
an epidemic after an earlier court. By number- 
ing the freemen not in the militia, and adding 
in the already known number of militiamen, he 
learned the number of men. The women and 
children were afterward taken separately, and the 
inquisitive governor found means of counting, 
probably from tax lists, the white and black 
bondsmen. Simple addition did the rest, and there 
was no pestilence. The inhabitants of New Jer- 
sey, “being generally of New England extrac- 
tion, and thereby enthusiasts,” as Governor Hun- 
ter said, “were more difficult to count.” In a 
later census of New York, females above sixty 
years of age were omitted. This bit of chicane 
practiced against Omniscience allayed the pious 
fears of the people. 
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The Bed: Its Invitation and Its Praise 


Te 


Sleep verse posted in a hotel’s guest chambers. 
Reproduced from The Dawn of Day: 


“Sleep sweetly in this quiet room, 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, 

And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful heart; 

Nor let. to-morrow scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill; 

Thy Maker is thy changeless Friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 

Forget thyself and all the world, 
Put out each glaring light; 

The stars are watching over thee 
Sleep sweetly, then—Good-night.”’ 


These lines were written by William Morris and 
embroidered by his daughter on the valence of the 
old bed in Kelmscott Manor in which the poet slept: 


The Bed 


eee eer eeeeee 


The wind’s on the wold 
And the night is a-cold 
And Thames runs chill 
*Twixt mead and hill; 
But kind and dear 

Is the old house here, 
And my heart is warm 
Midst winter’s harm. 
Rest then and rest, 
And think of the best 
*Twixt summer and spring. 
When all birds sing 

In the town of the tree, 
And ye lie in me 

And scarce dare move 
Lest earth and its love 
Should fade away 

*Ere the full of the day. 
I am old and have seen 
Many things that have been 
Both grief and peace 
And wane and increase; 
No tale I tell 

Of ill or well, 

But this I say, 

Night treadeth on day, 
And for worst and best 
Right good is rest. 


James Whitcomb Riley............ Home Folks 


“Thou, of all God’s gifts the best, 
Blessed Bed!” I muse, and rest 
Thinking how it havened me 
In my dazed infancy— 

Ere mine eyes could bear the kind 
Daylight through the window-blind, 
Or my lips, in yearning quest, 
Groping found the mother-breast, 

Or mine utterance but owned 
Minor sounds that sobbed and moaned. 


By thy grace, O Bed, the first 
Blooms of boyhood memories burst:— 
Dreams of riches, swift withdrawn 

As I, wakening, find the dawn 

With its glad spring face once more 


Glimmering on me as of yore: 
Then the bluebird’s limpid cry 
Lulls me like a lullaby, 

Till falls every failing sense 
Back to sleep’s sheer impotence. 


Or, a truant, home again, 

With the moonlight through the pane, 
And the kiss that ends the prayer— 
Then the footsteps down the stair; 
And the close hush; and far click 

Of the old clock; and the thick 
Sweetness of the locust-bloom 
Drugging all the enchanted room 
Into darkness fathoms deep 

As mine own pure childish sleep. 


Gift and spell, O Bed, retell 

Every lovely miracle— 

Up from childhood’s simplest dream 
Unto manhood’s pride supreme! 
Sacredness no words express— 

Lo, the young wife’s fond caress 
Of her first-born, while beside 
Bends the husband, tearful-eyed, 
Marveling of kiss and prayer 
Which of these is holier there. 


Trace the vigils through the long, 
Long night, when the cricket's song 
Stunned the sick man’s fevered brain, 
As he tossed and moaned in pain 
Piteous—till thou, O Bed, 
Smoothed the pillows for his head, 
And thy soothest solace laid 

Round him, and his fever weighed 
Into slumber deep and cool, 

And divinely merciful. 


Thus, O Bed, all gratefully 

I would ever sing of thee— 
Till the final sleep shall fall 
O’er me, and the crickets call 

In the grasses where at last 

I am indolently cast 

Like a play-worn boy at will— 
’Tis a Bed befriends me still— 
Yea, and Bed, belike, the best, 
Softest, safest, blessedest. 


My Baby Bed....... Geo. W. Stevens....... The King and the Harper* 
I’m longing for my childhood’s home, 


I’m longing for my trundle bed; 


Beneath the old blue counterpane, 


I long again to tuck my head. 


I long to feel my mother’s hand 


Steal gently round my own wee palm; 


I long to hear her singing low, 


As soft as any angel’s psalm. 


I long to sleep as sleeps a child, 


Sprite of the sifting soft moonbeams 


Touch with your starry wand my lids, 


I’m longing for my baby dreams. 


*The Cromelithe Press, Toledo. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 


Does the Free-Thinker Think ?,....cccceccees seseececvenes kit-Kats 

1 first met the Average Free Thinker at a 
lecture delivered by the late Colonel Ingersol. 
He sat in the front row and laughed uproariously 
every time Bob would get off some particularly 
witty remark about the Bible stories. Bob knew 
his man and refused to break the spell by ad- 
vancing arguments. The Average Free Thinker 
treasured, carefully, the choicest stories and then 
waylaid every one of his acquaintances who was 
on speaking terms with a church. The mode of 
operation was to button-hole the churchman and 
carelessly lead the conversation to the Bible. 
Then with fiendish glee Adam and Eve, Joshua 
and the Sun, Noah and the Ark and Jonah and 
the Whale were kidded until, in face of the 
ridicule, the churchman was compelled to retreat 
in disorder. The Great Liberalist and Leader of 
Advanced Thought would then cast a pitying 
glance at his fast disappearing opponent and lay 
plans for the next victim. 

This Person really thought that he was supe- 
rior to every one who believed in a church creed. 
He had no time for the bigoted fools who wasted 
their time praying. He couldn’t understand why 
people are so narrow-minded. Truly mankind 
is in a bad way. The Average Free Thinker is a 
free thinker because he doesn’t think. He lets 
the other man think for him. His mental ability 
is such as to preclude the possibility of his in- 
vestigating, intelligently, any advanced subject. 
He possesses just enough knowledge to make it 
dangerous for himself. 

I next met the Average Free Thinker at a 
meeting of Theosophists. Here his predicament 
was truly painful. In the matter of ridiculing 
the Bible he, at least, could acquit himself cred- 
itably. But Theosophy involved such deep read- 
ing, to say nothing of the scores of unfamiliar 
terms used, that he was truly bewildered. In an 
off-hand sort of fashion I asked a few of the 
members for a little light on Theosophy. They 
stumbled about in the most painful manner. 
Their minds could not grasp the fundamental 
principles of the belief. They, however, were 
Advanced Thinkers and Theosophists. Some of 
them wanted to be odd, so they joined. Some 
were attracted by the mysterious phrases em- 
ployed. Some were Theosophists because they 
could wear a badge. Everything that was said 
by the leaders was accepted without a murmur. 
No one would think of coldly analyzing the 
statements. They, too, thought themselves liberal. 


Then I met the Average Free Thinker deeply 
immersed in the contents of Mrs. Eddy’s book on 
Science and Health. Mrs. Eddy has a few ini- 
tials before and after her name which have 
slipped my mind. But it is the Christian Science 
Eddy to whom I refer. This young man ad- 
mitted that he could not fully comprehend Mrs. 
Eddy’s masterly production. He had read it 
through dozens of times and he hoped some day 
for divine inspiration to assist in the interpreta- 
tion. Yet he was a devout Christian Scientist be- 
cause he had been cured of dyspepsia of seventeen 
years’ standing. He was through with Orthodox 
beliefs. He was done with the narrowness of 
creeds. He threw himself unreservedly into the 
arms of Mrs. Eddy. Yet upon cross questioning 
him he confessed that he possessed but the most 
superficial knowledge of the subject. He admitted 
his inability to master the profound mush which 
Mrs. Eddy doled out. This was a true type of the 
Average Thinker Who Thinks He Thinks. 

The fourth and last instance that I desire to 
cite to illustrate the species, was found in a 
meeting of a Society for Psychical Research. 
This Society was burdened with a high-sounding 
Hindoo name, some Oriental paraphernalia, and 
a little incense. Here the Profound Thinker 
was in his element. He was in close touch with 
a Superior Being, who knew more about the 
ways of the Creator in one evening than the 
orthodox churchman does in a life-time This 
Society had its rooms directly opposite a church, 
and I well remember the contemptuous glances 
which were cast upon those who were wending 
their way to divine worship. Each glance 
seemed to say, “Poor fools.” All the wisdom 
was possessed by the members of the high-sound- 
ing, Hindoo-flavored organization. The leader 
discoursed on almost everything, showing a 
knowledge of nothing. Yet the Foolish Think- 
er sat with his mouth open, drinking in the 
nonsense he couldn’t begin to understand. He 
felt that he was being initiated into the mys- 
teries of a higher life. He felt that he was 
transcending all creeds. He felt that his con- 
dition of mind was the height of free and un- 
restricted thought. It just goes to prove the 
pitiable plight of a man who knoweth not that 
he knoweth not. The members had been attracted 
by a yellow flag and some mystic characters. A 
glib talker mouthing in the abstract. A few 
lectures on subjects that have puzzled the best 
minds of the world and utterly meaningless to 
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the members. Thus are converts made. No one 
was able to explain the doctrines preached. They 
were just Free Thinkers. 


CO OF TAIN onc dc ce cccncsetsiacesese bast sancsveces Zion's Herald 

This antithesis, so current in religious speech 
just now, is mistaken and misleading. There 
cannot long be life without dogma; and a re- 
ligion without dogma is one which has nothing 
for intelligence, and must finally be repudiated 
by intelligence. The dogma represents the intel- 
lectual contents and reasons of the religion. 
Plainly, then, this antithesis between life and 
dogma is at least hasty. 

And yet the antithesis is not without some 
justification. In our English speech dogma and 
its derivatives have kept bad company and have 
suffered in reputation thereby. ‘This is not the 
case, at least to the same extent, in other lan- 
guages. Thus in German, a history of doctrine is 
a “Dogmengeschichte,” that is, a history of 
dogmas; and in this use of the term there is no 
element of reproach. But in English, and to some 
degree in French, there isa tendency to regard 
a dogma as a confident assertion without rational 
foundation. One who makes such assertions is 
said to dogmatize, to be dogmatic, etc. Of course 
it is only dogma in the sense of doctrine or in- 
tellectual contents that is necessary to life. 

And here again the dislike of doctrine, though 
clumsily and unhappily expressed, has some justi- 
fication. Doctrine of some sort is necessary if re- 
ligion is to have anything for intelligence, but 
not all doctrines are necessary. On the contrary, 
a great many doctrines exist which neither ex- 
press nor nourish life; they are a kind of excess 
baggage, a needless expense and a useless burden. 
From this point of view a great deal can be said 
in depreciation of doctrine, not because it is 
dogma, that is doctrine, but because it is use- 
less, fruitless, baseless dogma. The true objec- 
tion is not to dogma, but to the kind and quality 
of dogma. 

Theological doctrines fall into two great 
classes. One expresses the body of facts on which 
Christianity is based and which it teaches. The 
second class of doctrines consists of attempts to 
give a philosophy of Christian faith in logical 
and systematic form. This work has been done 
in oversight of the practical aim of revelation, 
in ignorance of the limitations of human thought 
and speech, and has abounded in verbal construc- 
tions and far-fetched verbal inferences. This class 
of doctrines swarms with “dogmas” in the bad 
sense of the word. At the best they are mechani- 
cal and lifeless, and sometimes they are even 
life-destroying. A recent article on the Holy 


Spirit in one of our religious papers is a good 
illustration. It contained not one word that 
would lead to mental satisfaction or to religious 
inspiration. 


National Psalms...... Dr. Edw. Farquhar...... Conservative Review 


The Psalms appear to stand out from all the 
literature of the world as the supreme and classic 
utterance of the vital piety of man. Not the 
nature worship which personifies the external 
powers and phenomena of the visible world, and 
rises often into noble phrase and feeling; the 
Psalms are far away from this, though sometimes 
assuming a guise of it. Not an evolved theology, 
with mysteries of faith and elaborate structure; 
only germs of such things can be found in the 
Psalms. But what we do. find, over all, is the 
language of the soul, in the presence of its God 
and of his law, confronted with the serious prob- 
lems and conditions of such a being; yet withal, 
a language of music, showing that the struggle 
has been conquered into harmony, and in so far 
expressing victory instead of mere warfare. This 
is their dominant key, and this assures them 
their place, the nearest to the heart, of all written 
speech, unless it be the very soul of the Gospel 
itself. These alone of all the Hebrew record, 
exempted from the Old Testament shadows, leav- 
ing behind the towering figure of Moses, passing 
over the rapt procession of the Prophets, are 
offered to men apart, or with the New Testa- 
ment, as if they alone could bear an equal step 
with it. 

Now with all this powerful and prevailing in- 
dividualism of the Psalms, yet there are matters 
treated, reaching far beyond the compass of the 
individual. Hardly ever events, unless they mark 
some vital phase in the history of the nation; 
the Exodus, the Conquest, the Captivity, the Re- 
turn. Persons are not celebrated, except in this 
national connection, and as distinctly typical. 
But the nation itself is often made the subject 
of the hymn. Its joys and sorrows, its glory 
or its shame, its high calling and its recreant 
downfalling, its desperate straits and its lofty 
hopes, can inspire the sacred minstrel with all 
the intensities that portray the sorest conflicts of 
the spirit within. In a number of these there 
is no ambiguity, no doubtful or double meaning 
possible, the nation and its destinies being the 
express and open themes, as the exulting 68th, 
the wailing 74th, 79th, 80th, 137th, the appealing 
83d, the example-teaching 78th, rosth, 106th and 
others, the thanksgiving 85th and 126th; with so 
many more. 

In others there is national mention equally 
clear, yet not so continuous and exclusive, as the 
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29th, 66th, 77th, 89th, 102d, etc. Here the repre- 
sented speaker, the “dramatis persona,” so to say, 
passes over from individual to nation by the most 
imperceptible transition, which must often have 
puzzled readers. 

At the end of a psalm, perhaps of extended 
length and intense personal expression, we will 
find at times, by utterly abrupt and unexplained 
mutation, a few words of national aspiration, 
which could have little indeed to do with the 
heart-wrung utterances preceding, taken literally. 
Yet if we should suppose that the person in a 
psalm like the penitential 51st was really the 
nation, the conclusion would be perfectly fitted, 
while the agonizing confession and supplication 
leading on to it would lose nothing of their force 
and application. Let no one think the expressions 
of agony or exultation too intense for anything 
but a personal experience. In the language of 
poetry, such a presumption might arise from the 
usages of utterance in the case of divers passions, 
as of love particularly, which could not apply to 
a community; but though a man’s own suffering 
may be more directly excruciating, yet that for 
his country is far more ideal, and better suited to 
call forth the full strength of speech, which would 
naturally clothe itself in figures drawn from 
private grief or joy. Assuredly it is not to be 
doubted that private experience of the most poig- 
nant kind would be the necessary basis and ante- 
cedent for such idealization, which would not 
be a substitute or counterfeit for this, but a crown 
and consummation of it; while on the other hand 
it may be held that if the experience were merely 
individual, and of a nature so harrowing or en- 
rapturing, its expression could hardly pass so 
abruptly to another and a distant subject. Thus 
the 22d, so indelibly associated with the great 
Passion of history, and furnishing. words to the 
very agony of the Cross, “My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” yet rises toward the close 
into such a contemplation of national scope and 
destinies as may well suggest that these were the 
fundamental note of the composition. So in the 
69th, from its nadir of abasement, where the 
feet sink into the mire and the waters go over 
the soul, where gall and vinegar have been the 
meat and drink, yet all at once, near the con- 
clusion, dawns a ray of hope for the “meek” 
in general, however that may profit the sufferer, 
whose prayers regarding his enemies had not 
been of the meekest ; and finally all seems to come 
out into the light with “God will save Zion, and 
build the cities of Judah”; He despiseth not His 
prisoners. Could any language better image forth 
the sorrows of the Captivity, and the sudden 
pulses of joyous confidence in a Return? 
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Several expressions recurring through the 
Psalms may puzzle or surprise us as those of 
an individual, but offer less difficulty under the 
construction we propose. The pitiful bewailing 
at the prospect of death, and the rayless outlook 
beyond, are not exalting in their effect. It is not 
as compared with Christian teaching which was 
not yet in the world, but with pagan of the same 
ages, that we are struck with the abjectness of 
this mental attitude, which is oftenest met with 
in the Psalms, where the soul should seem to 
take most directly hold on eternity. It is not a 
natural attitude for any early state of man, 
aroused to religious emotion at all, but rather 
a result of advanced, long-developed, not to say 
decrepit, thinking. Some who have attained to 
such a result in latter days are not backward to 
hint to us what immense attainments of thought 
and knowledge have led them to such a goal. 
But now if we suppose the minstrel in his dread 
of Sheol, his deprecations of forgetfulness and 
extinction, as if Jahveh himself were to lose 
something in the grave of his faithful one, may 
be thinking not of himself but his country, the 
tune grows a little manlier. Then there are as- 
sumptions of consummate righteousness in a num- 
ber of places—7th, 17th, 18th, 26th, ete——which 
might very well fit a creditable heathen as re- 
lated to the run of his gods, and may be tolerated 
anywhere before Christianity, even respected for 
a manly freedom and self-reliance of a good 
conscience, yet can hardly seem the most natu- 
ral attitude of the soul before the pure eyes of 
awful Jahveh. In the case of the nation, looked 
at with regard to its ideal, to which on the whole 
it had been fairly true, the offense of pride at 
least would cease. ¥3 

We would then be led to the conclusion that 
a far larger portion of the Psalms than commonly 
supposed contain a motive drawn from national 
rather than individual relations. Some third 
or half of them avowedly do; many more by clear 
probability do; a great number of others bear 
some allusion, whereby the understanding of the 
whole piece may appear more satisfactory on this 
basis, and of almost any it may be admissable. Not 
of all; a few remain which will not lend them- 
selves to such an interpretation. Man, says Aris- 
totle, is the animal political; search into him, 
and what makes him man, without which he is 
not fully man, is the public faculty, the sense and 
instinct of organization into a larger whole. The 
whole that can embody all his power and feeling 
is the nation. Whatever would express him to 
the depths and fulness of his nature must bear 
in it some expression of that, as an inseparable 
part. There are those, and especially in these 
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later days, who think of patriotism as a super- 
seded virtue, done away in some new gospel of 
enlightenment—other than his who wept over his 
Jerusalem, and sent his ministers first to his own 
people only—narrowing, crude and selfish they 
find it, unworthy of the larger times to come. 
I see not far enough into that future to dis- 
pense with love of country as it has been and 
as it may be; and I enlist in the cause of that 
most sacrificing of all the passions, the immortal 
testimony of the Hebrew Psalms. 


SET BO ikddivnscicnsincdaienesmsiaiennsd N. Y. Observer 
It is seven years since Phillips Brooks died, and 
his life and letters have just been published. The 
work was to have been done by his younger 
brother, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, and he had col- 
lected a large amount of the materials needed 
when he, too, was taken away. Professor Alex- 
ander V. G. Allen was then chosen to prepare 
the memoir, and after long waiting, the result is 
before us in two octavo volumes, of sixteen hun- 
dred pages, fully illustrated with many excellent 
portraits and pictures of churches and places with 
which Phillips Brooks was intimately connected. 
For the ordinary reader the work is too minute 
and elaborate, but thousands of parishioners and 
personal friends would not have a line left out. 
The story begins with his ancestry, as it should, 
for the ancestors of Phillips Brooks were uncom- 
mon men and women. His father’s family were 
honorable, successful, practical men of affairs, 
noted for sound sense, industry, integrity and 
worldly wisdom. The Phillips family, from which 
his mother sprang, was among the most highly 
educated and intellectual of New England fam- 
ilies. It has included Puritan divines, authors, 
educators, orators and legislators, and it is easy 
to trace in the great preacher’s life the powerful 
heredity of which he was the cultured recipient. 
From his father he gained strength of char- 
acter, uprightness of purpose and a cheerful pa- 
tience; from his mother an intense love for things 
pure and spiritual, and aspirations for self-de- 
velopment in order to influence mankind for all 
that is good, noble and uplifting. He was a 
pleasant, but sober-minded boy. I was four years 
his schoolmate at the Boston Latin School, and 
think of him always in the class room, and never 
as out on Boston Common in the games, at the 
gymnasium, or on the winter ice of the Back Bay. 
He was not a recluse nor a bookworm, but neither 
then nor afterward was he fond of physical 
exercise or athletic sports. His school and col- 
lege life were not materially different from that 
of the other clever boys with whom he was asso- 
ciated. He was fond of books, a remarkably 


good writer and classical scholar, disliked mathe- 
matics and was physically indolent. 

On graduating, he applied for a position as 
teacher in the Boston Latin School, and here 
he made the only failure of his life. The boys 
worried and bullied him, and though he was big 
enough to have thrashed the whole class into 
decent behavior, he utterly failed to govern them. 
Principal Gardner, who was a ruthless disciplin- 
arian, had no use for an usher who could not 
bring the roughs into line, and so Brooks retired 
with a feeling of shame and depression which 
lasted for a long time. 

The mother of Phillips Brooks was a deeply 
religious woman, devoted to her children, and 
especially anxious about their religious life. She 
longed to have them true Christians and mem- 
bers of her own church. When she came to 
Boston from the Evangelical associations of 
Andover she went with her husband to the church 
of the elder Dr. Frothingham, a relative, and 
a Unitarian. But after a time she found no 
nourishment in his ministry, and joined the Epis- 
copal Church. After a few years her husband 
was also confirmed in the same church. In this 
communion, Phillips Brooks grew up from his 
third year, and knew no other, though as an 
infant he had been baptized by Dr. Frothingham. 
After he failed as a teacher, it was some time 
before he found his calling. Dr. Walker, the 
president of Harvard College, and Dr. Alexander 
Vinton advised and encouraged him to study 
for the ministry. He followed their advice, but 
went to one of the poorest and least equipped 
seminaries in the country. Upon the eve of his 
departure for Virginia he wrote in his note-book 
these words: “As we pass from some experience 
to some experiment, from a tried to an untried 
scene of life, it is as when we turn to a new 
page in a book we have never read before, but 
whose author we know and love and trust to 
give us on every page words of counsel and 
purity and strengthening virtue.” 

There were few books at Alexandria and no 
incentives to literary ambition. Opportunities for 
literary culture were wanting, and such exam- 
ples and stimulants to deep study and eloquent 
speech and influence over men as students now 
have in great theological schools, did not exist. 
Phillips Brooks, however, moved forward stead- 
ily in his mind growth and in a deeper soul- 
growth. His outer life might be jejune and 
meagre, but his soul was enlarging constantly, 
and he was training himself for the noblest uses 
of a human being. Those dull years in Virginia 
where he lived poorly and read and thought con- 
stantly, were indeed formative of the character 
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which he ever afterward displayed. He was con- 
firmed by Bishop Eastburn during his first vaca- 
tion, when he was twenty-one years of age. He 
had been working toward this religious act, and it 
marked an era in his spiritual life. The develop- 
ment of this life as presented by his biographer, 
from Mr. Brooks’ own writings, is one of the 
most interesting features of the biography. Pas- 
sages of great beauty and force quoted from note- 
books and letters give some insight into his 
character, and the processes through which his 
soul unfolded. But there were epochs in this 
life when he seemed to pass as it were into an- 
other sphere, to become suddenly almost another 
person. Such was the year after his confirmation. 
No one can read the remarkable extracts from his 
note-books during that year and not feel that 
now indeed Phillips Brooks began to live. His 
biographer says truly: 

“Throughout that wonderful, career, during 
which for thirty years and more he exerted an 
almost unexampled spell over hundreds of thous- 
ands of his fellow men, it was felt that he had 
some secret of power which he did not or could 
not impart. That secret is here revealed, so far as 
the mystery of human things will allow in this 
story of what must be called his conversion. It is 
a conversion so deep, so thorough as to find its 
precedents only in the conversion of an Augus- 
tine, or of a Luther. A new world had 
been revealed to him of which Augustine and 
Luther did not dream. He was reading, as in 
an open book, the new revelation in the world 
of science or by the insight of great poets. 
eae In these directions he could not wan- 
der without making the effort to bring them 
into unity, to reconcile them with faith in God 
and obedience to the divine will. . . . To be 
true to himself, to renounce nothing which he 
knew to be good, and yet bring all things cap- 
tive to the obedience of God, was the problem 
before him.” This problem he solved when he 
made the absolute surrender of his will to God, 
in accordance with the example of Christ. “Lo 
I come to do Thy will, O God.” This is the key 
to his subsequent life; he became an instrument 
in God’s hands, as perfect an instrument as he 
knew how to be, and God used him for the high- 
est and noblest ends. He yielded himself more 
and more fully to his divine leader and instructor, 
and his tife-work grew in beauty and grandeur, 
in symmetry and beneficence to the end. 

From the seminary Phillips Brooks went to a 
happy pastorate at the Church of the Advent in 
Philadelphia; then his sphere enlarged as he be- 
came rector of Holy Trinity in the same city, 
and one of the foremost citizens in civic as well 


as religious affairs, a patriot, a reformer, a prac- 
tical hero in the Civil war, but all the time a 
consecrated Christian minister. 

When James Russell Lowell read, at the Har- 
vard Memorial Celebration, his Commemoration 
Ode, Phillips Brooks was asked to make the pray- 
er, of which President Eliot said: “It was the 
most impressive utterance of a proud and happy 
day. Even Lowell’s Ode did not at the moment 
so touch the hearts of his hearers; that one 
spontaneous and intimate expression of Brooks’ 
noble spirit convinced all Harvard men that a 
young prophet had risen up in Israel.” Four years 
later, in 1869, when he, was thirty-three years 
of age, he began his ministry in Trinity Church, 
Boston, which continued for twenty-two years, 
when he became Bishop of Massachusetts. This 
life is known to most of my readers. During 
those years he preached, with a simplicity and 
force rarely known, the religion of Jesus Christ 
to hundreds of thousands of souls; he was a rally- 
ing point of all that was good and noble, for he 
lived a pure, strong, saintly, and yet genial and 
friendly life, commending everyday religion to 
the men and women of Boston, of New England, 
and of all countries and times. He built the 
noblest ecclesiastical building yet reared in Amer- 
ica, and made it a centre of Christian truth, vital 
religion, holy charity and divine worship. 

His reputation, which was enhanced by his 
personal visits abroad, made him an honored 
guest with England’s Queen, and the intimate 
friend of many of the noblest and best men in 
Great Britain; and in this country his broad- 
mindedness enabled him to preach in a Tabernacle 
for Moody, to conduct noonday prayer-meetings 
for Wall street brokers in Trinity Church, and 
to deliver many literary and memorial addresses. 
3ut his great joy and mission was to preach the 
truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, in his own parish. 
He was known, and always desired to be known, 
as a minister of Christ, in whom he believed with 
a heartiness and devotion that filled his whole 
life, molded his utterances and inspired his acts. 
He was a great man physically and mentally; he 
was one of the most eloquent preachers that ever 
lived, but the greatness of his soul was found in 
his absolute union to Jesus Christ, to whom he 
gave himself unreservedly at his manhood, and 
for whom he lived and labored. Dr. Allen’s biog- 
raphy is worthy of its subject. It has no eccle- 
siastical trend or motive; it is free from petty 
faults and partisan bias, it is a large, compre- 
hensive, impartial and true view of one of the 
best and most useful men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who deserves to be thus grandly memori- 
alized. 
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Oil on Highway8,...c..erececccccccecccscccccees Providence Journal 

Oiling the ballasted bed of a railway as a pre- 
ventive of dust appears now to be quite generally 
accepted as an approved part of American rail- 
road practice, but the application of the same 
methods to highway maintenance is just begin- 
ning to attract attention. As may naturally be 
supposed, attention was first directed to this mat- 
ter in those parts of the country where the climate 
is the driest, and where the rainfall is light. On 
the Pacific Coast thedry season lasts eight months, 
and the roads get into a deplorable condition in 
spite of the best of endeavor and lavish expendi- 
ture. Mr. D. W. Longden, in a paper before one 
of the California societies, describes the experi- 
ences had there with an attempt to oil the high- 
ways. The first attempt at preservation was by 
watering the roads, but droughts intervened, and 
then there was no water for road sprinkling. The 
first application of oil to the main roads of Los 
Angeles County, for the purpose of laying the 
dust, was made in the summer of 1898, when six 
miles were treated. In 1899 the same roads were 
oiled again, and seven new miles were added to 
the field of operations. During 1900 fifty miles of 
roads have been oiled, mostly twice, and the re- 
sult has given great satisfaction. There is yet 
something to be learned regarding the best way 
of applying oil to roads to lay the dust, but it 
has been demonstrated that well-oiled roads are 
dustless. 


PI tcccccuconseateciadiscaann Springfield Republican 

Ice used for heating purposes is one of the 
most curious devices mentioned in a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the weather bureau at Washing- 
ton on the subject of protecting perishable goods 
in transportation. A new kind of car is double 
lined and has at each end four galvanized iron 
cylinders reaching from the floor to near the top. 
In summer these cylinders are filled with ice and 
salt, tamped down hard, and it is claimed that a 
refrigerator vehicle thus equipped does not need 
any renewal of its stock of ice on a journey clear 
across the continent. The remarkable point, how- 
ever, is that the car is iced in winter just the 
same for the purpose of preventing freezing. Ice 
is normally at about 32 degrees Fahrenheit, and it 
is very reluctant to give up any of its tempera- 
ture. Hence, when it is zero weather outside the 
cylinders of relatively warm ice act as stoves, 
helping to keep up the thermometer inside. An- 
other novel device by which ice is employed for 


protection against cold consists in throwing upon 
the car when the weather is near the zero point 
a stream of water, which promptly freezes and 
forms a complete coat all over the vehicle. This 
prevents radiation of heat from the car, and so 
tends to keep up the temperature inside. 





Prof. Pupin's Invention, ....cccccsscccsccvseveees New York Tribune 

When the American Bell Telephone Company 
pays nearly half a million dollars for an inven- 
tion, as it is said to have done for Professor 
Pupin’s, it is a safe inference that it has a high 
opinion of the serviceability of the idea. That 
corporation is certainly in a position to judge of 
the value of the property which it has acquired; 
and those who have followed the Columbia pro- 
fessor’s researches for the last few years have 
all along been confident that if he should attain 
the practical results which he sought, he would 
wonderfully extend the possibilities of telephony. 

The problems of long distance telephony and 
long distance telegraphy are different in several 
particulars. By putting in two or three “re- 
peaters” and fresh batteries between New York 
and San Francisco, it is possible to telegraph 
from one city to the other without difficulty. But 
no successful repeater or relay has been invented 
for the telephone. Scores of experts have sought 
to devise such an instrument, but thus far with- 
out success. The best that can be done with 
existing land wires is to talk from Boston to 
Omaha, barely half way across the continent and 
less than two thousand miles. No doubt by mate- 
rially increasing the size of the copper wire em- 
ployed in this service the distance could be some- 
what extended. But the cost would be prohibitive. 
Already for long distance work a wire is used 
that weighs 425 pounds to the mile, whereas for 
local service 120 pounds will do. The recent rise 
in the price of copper makes the situation even 
more embarrassing than it was three or four years 
ago. 

But the difficulty with submarine telephony is 
even greater than with overland. It has been 
practicable to work a wire under the English 
Channel, which is only about thirty miles wide, 
and connect lines therewith so as to establish a 
through route from London to Paris. But only 
four years ago Mr. Preece, at the head of the 
British telegraph and telephone service, was sigh- 
ing in vain for a submarine cable that would 
work across the interval between England and 
Holland, 108 miles. He made a number of sug- 
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gestions with that object in view. These related 
mainly to the form and arrangement of the copper 
conductors in the cable and to the insulating mate- 
rial introduced into the latter. But that line of 
experiment yielded practically no result. 

Professor Pupin employs an altogether dif- 
ferent principle, and one which makes it as easy 
to talk through three thousand miles of ocean 
cable as between Dover and Calais. It is a radical 
and immense improvement in the art. The 
remedy which he employs can best be understood 
after an explanation of the evil with which he 
deals. 

When a steady current of electricity flows 
through a wire, a form of resistance is developed 
that corresponds to the friction of water in a 
pipe. But if the current is frequently interrupted, 
as in telegraphy or telephony, other phenomena 
arise. ‘These occur in the insulating medium im- 
mediately surrounding the conductor. With a 
land wire the dry air is the scene of this action; 
with a submarine cable it is the paper or gutta 
percha. The conductor not only conveys a cur- 
rent from one end to the other, but when the 
current starts it creates a “sphere of influence” 
just outside its surface along its full length. 
When the current stops, this envelope of energy 
is withdrawn. These operations involve a certain 
amount of work and require a little time, and 
if the current resumes its flow too soon after 
cessation a blurring effect will be produced. The 
appearance and disappearance of the electricity 
at the terminus will not be so sharply defined 
as it was at the start. 

This trouble puts a limit on the speed at which 
telegraphic messages can be sent by cable. Thirty 
words a minute is the maximum, and twenty the 
ordinary rate. As there are about seven letters 
to a word, and the operator’s key is closed three 
or four times to a letter, there are six hundred 
or eight hundred waves a minute, or about ten or 
twelve a second. Faster sending than this results 
in a chaotic jumble of signals. Now, the vibra- 
tions of a man’s voice vary from about 125 to 150 
a second, and those of a woman’s are much more 
frequent. Patti’s highest notes contain one thous- 
and or more sound waves to the second. The 
vibration of a business man’s voice, therefore, is 
a dozen times more rapid than the maximum 
manipulation of a cable operator’s key. 

The amount of work that has to be done to 
produce the effect here described on the en- 
vironment of a wire is called its “capacity.” 
Years ago, Heaviside, an English investigator, 
pointed eut that the capacity of a current could 
be offset by another electrical phenomenon known 
as “inductance.” He furnished nothing more than 
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a mere theoretical hint. There were no meas- 
urements or details. What Professor Pupin has 
done is to find out a practical way of utilizing 
Heaviside’s suggestion. This was like the con- 
struction of a dynamo after Faraday had an- 
nounced the principle of induction. It called for 
profound mathematical knowledge, inventive in- 
genuity and prolonged experiment. What Pro- 
fessor Pupin does is to cut the wire or cable at 
certain intervals, and at each of these points to 
introduce a “choke coil,” whose inductance is 
carefully adjusted to the capacity of the adjoin- 
ing section of the circuit. The choke coil con- 
sists of a little wire wound up into a hollow 
spool and overlaid with some more wire. 

Whether this invention will ever be applied to 
a transatlantic cable for telephone service only 
is a question not easily answered. It must be re- 
membered that the portion of the day devoted 
to business in New York and London overlaps 
by only an hour or two. It is 4 p. m. in the 
British capital when it is 11 a. m. here. Whether 
it would pay to lay a cable, equipped a la Pupin, 
just for one or two hours’ business, is doubtful. 
But if a telegraph cable were constructed on the 
new principle; and some of the machines which 
transmit hundreds of words a minute over a land 
line were attached, its possibilities would be enor- 
mously greater than those of any existing cable. 
Then, by a proper combination of interests, the 
cable could also be used for a short period every 
day for telephony. 


The first application of the system, however, . 


will probably be to land lines. It ought to be 
an easy matter to extend these across the con- 
tinent, and from Quebec to Buenos Ayres, or 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Cairo. Great 
economies in the use of metal will be secured on 
circuits of a few hundred miles, too. So that the 
Bell Company ought to get its money back in a 
short time. 


Automobiles as Tow Horses....Léon Gérard,....Cassier’s Magazine 


Probably the most interesting example now in 
existence of electric haulage on canals is found 
in Belgium, on the Charleroi Canal, at Brussels. 
The canal is a very narrow one, about fifty miles 
long, and connects the Charleroi coal district with 
the port of Antwerp, passing Brussels on the way. 
The important Mons district is not yet connected 
with the sea, except through French territory, 
and the Liége district reaches Antwerp through 
about 120 miles of canal and river. This explains 
why British and German coal compares very 
favorably in price with Belgian coal, even at 
Brussels, which is thirty-one miles distant from 
Antwerp by canal route. 
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It was, therefore, of great commercial im- 
portance to connect Brussels by waterway in a 
more efficient manner with the coal basin of 
Charleroi, and this was done by electric towing 
of the boats on the canal. With the old way 
of towing the boats by horses, a speed of one 
and one-quarter miles an hour was obtained, but 
with the electric system this has been increased 
to from two and one-half to three miles, with 
no more expense per mile for the same tonnage. 
The cost is about fifty cents per boat per mile. 
The boats have a capacity of seventy tons, and 
the annual traffic amounts to about 600,000 
tons. 

The haulage system on the canal comprises a 
number of small electric road carriages—auto- 
mobiles they might be termed—rated at about 5 
horse-power, which take the places of the horses 
previously used. Electric current for the three- 
phase motors is taken from overhead conductors 
through three separate trolleys. There are alto- 
gether eight overhead wires, the lowest three be- 
ing the trolley wires which supply current at 600 
volts; the upper three are feeder wires carrying 
current at 6,000 volts, and the two intermediate 
wires on the small insulators are for telephone 
service between all the sub-stations along the 
line and the main power stations. The sub-sta- 
tions are three miles apart, and each contains a 
transformer outfit for bringing the voltage down 
to the 600-mark for the trolley lines. 

The whole fifty-mile course between Brussels 
and Charleroi is supplied from two generating 
stations, one at Oisquercq, fifteen miles south of 
Srussels, and the other at Roux, six miles north 
of Charleroi, the two being twenty-nine miles 
apart. As that particular part of Belgium is the 
most thickly populated and also the most active 
in an industrial way, it is not astonishing that 
the electric power available from these stations 
should be applied to other uses besides towing 
on the canal, and we find, therefore, that it serves 
for lighting purposes in many places, and for 
driving various small establishments, operating 
printing presses, looms, forge bellows, woodwork- 
ing and other machinery. 

The canal automobiles work over sections of 
varying length. A motor tows its boat until it 
meets another one going in the opposite direction. 
The two do not pass each other, but exchange 
tow-lines and retrace their routes. The driver 
has two seats at his disposal, one for each direc- 
tion; consequently the motors have neither to 
turn nor to exchange trolleys. The exchanging of 
the tow-lines occupies about a minute. 

The banks of the canal are so narrow that pass- 
ing of two motors would be dangerous; in fact, 


on certain parts of the canal the banks are in such 
poor shape that, instead of using the motor car- 
riages mentioned, electrically-driven tugboats 
have to be employed. The current is conveyed 
to the boat through an insulated cable of three 
conductors, supported by the boom on the vessel’s 
mast. In towing two seventy-ton boats a speed 
of about two miles an hour is reached. The sys- 
tem of the boom, of the cable and the trolley is so 
perfect that the tug is entirely free to turn round 
like a steamboat; it can keep at a distance of 
sixty feet from the line, though its mast is only 
fourteen feet above the water. With large tugs 
and a suitable mast the distance from the tug 
to the line could be increased up to ninety feet. 

The passage of a lock is greatly facilitated by 
the use of the traction motors. On the Charleroi 
Canal the passage of a lock with horses required 
about fifteen minutes; now the work is done in 
four minutes, and sometimes in three. Where 
great tractive power is required—for example, to 
relieve a stranded boat, or to force a boat out of 
a lock—the motor car carries a winch at the 
rear. This can be coupled on to the motor axle 
which the driver disconnects from the wheels, 
locking these by the brake. 


The Casein Industry..... PPPTTTTTT TTT TTT Tee Rochester Post Express 


Casein is an albumenous substance, best known 
to the average citizen in the form of cheese. By 
chemical treatment, it is changed into a very 
strong glue, which is used in making veneers. 
Several. great cooperages out West now make 
barrel heads of these veneers, and save one or 
two pounds in weight, and at the same time get 
a stronger and handsomer barrel head. These 
veneers are also employed for chair-seats, car- 
seats, sounding-boards, and piano-cases. <A sec- 
ond use is as constituent of paper pulp. Casein 
is snow white, and, when mixed with wood pulp, 
straw pulp, and similar bodies, gives a whiter 
and clearer product, and also one that is less brit- 
tle and more durable. This mixed pulp is made 
into paper for newspapers, writing-paper, wall- 
paper, and paper boxes. The white boxes which 
the more enterprising shoe-dealers and depart- 
ment stores now affect are results of this indus- 
try. Casein mingled with lime makes a liquid 
covering intermediate between whitewash and 
paint, which possesses a handsome gloss, and is 
very much cheaper than the latter. The lime re- 
acts upon it and makes it both waterproof, and, 
to a certain extent, fireproof. As a finish for fine 
leather goods, it is now employed in at least fifty 
of the leading works of the country. It is also 
used as a finish for the outside of lead pencils, 
penholders and other wooden wares. 
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PR IRIE 5 coco ncssesccisenccooeces San Francisco Chronicle 


A monster whale struck the pilot-boat Bonita 
head-on at 9.40 o’clock Friday night six miles 
southeast of the Farallon islands, causing the ves- 
sel to leak so badly that she sank five hours 
later. It was a thrilling experience for the pilots 
and men on the Bonita, which is one of the 
staunchest of the pilot fleet. They were thrown 
down with considerable violence, and the man at 
the wheel was so badly scared, according to one 
of the pilots, that he could not speak for five min- 
ues. Pilots Swanson, Scott, Wallace and Miller 
were on the Bonita at the time, all but Miller 
in the cabin, and on deck were Pilot Miller and 
the five sailors. The boat was lazily riding the 
swells, and Scott and Wallace were preparing 
to retire, when the shock came. -Swanson, who 
had been on his way into the cabin for luncheon, 
was thrown over against the lounge. He arose 
and hurried on deck. The night was pitch-dark, 
but alongside the Bonita he could plainly make 
out the prodigious form of a whale lying close 
to the vessel and apparently about eighty feet 
long. The leviathan lay perfectly still in the 
water for a moment, when, without warning, it 
shot forward with great rapidity and set up a 
great splashing some distance ahead. Swanson 
called down the companion-way, “A whale!” 
and by the time Pilots Scott and Wallace were 
on deck, the ocean for some distance around 
seemed to be fairly alive with whales. Pilot 
Swanson stepped below to finish his luncheon 
and was surprised to find that water covered the 
cabin floor to a depth of several inches. All 
hands were called, and the two small boats were 
launched, into which the Bonita’s pilots and crew 
jumped without much ceremony. Besides their 
clothing, the pilots saved only the compasses, fog- 
horns and a few other articles. Within fifteen 
minutes both small boats had left the Bonita, but 
both stood by to watch the pilot-boat. Before 
leaving the vessel, however, an effort was made 
to keep the incoming water down by means of the 
pump, but without success. 

“The water poured in from the stern,” said 
Pilot Swanson, “and we saw that the Bonita was 
doomed to sink. As she remained above water 
for some time after we left her, I returned to see 
what kept her afloat and found everything awash. 
She began to roll, and this motion was made more 
regular because the sails were set. At midnight 
we decided to leave one boat to stand by while 
the other pulled over to the pilot-boat Gracie 


S., four miles away and just outside the lightship. 
I was in the boat that struck out for the Gracie 
S., and we were three hours in rowing to her. 
Pilot Scott, Boatkeeper Brightfield and one sailor 
stood by the Bonita. All about were immense 
whales, the largest graybacks I have ever seen 
off this coast. Many of them seemed to be from 
eighty to one hundred feet in length. Along 
toward morning Pilot Scott and his men came 
over to the Gracie S. and reported that they had 
stood by until she sank, in fifteen fathoms of 
water. It is doubtful if the Bonita can be 
raised. It is my first shipwreck,’ added Pilot 
Swanson, “although I have been at sea for 
more than thirty years. It doesn’t seem so very 
bad to be wrecked by a whale near port, but it 
was in reality very terrifying. When I went on 
deck and saw such a big whale lying alongside and 
saw him a moment later start to thrash around, I 
was sure that he would strike us with his tail. 
Had he done so, the Bonita would have gone 
down in a hurry.” 


/oex Shooting in Cashmere..Alan M. Boisragon. .San Fran. Bulletin 


Suddenly my heart almost stopped beating as I 
saw Jehan Khan crouch quickly, then turn round 
to beckon on me to come up to him; and I can 
hardly describe my feelings when I heard him 
whisper, “Kel (ibex), sahib, kel.” Of course, 
I wanted to snatch my rifle, imagining the game 
to be close by, but Jehan Khan made me look 
over the rock first. Slowly raising my head, I 
looked hard in all directions, but for some time 
could see absolutely nothing. At last, under 
Jehan Khan’s guidance, I saw three or four 
specks a good thousand yards off on a grassy 
slope, just on the edge of the snow line, and with 
another deep valley between us. Through the 
telescope I made out five ibex, all males, feeding 
downward, a couple of them with, what seemed 
to me, the most magnificent horns. As we 
watched them, one of the large ones sprung on 
to a rock, as if to take a survey of the scenery, 
and what a grand sight he looked with his mas- 
sive horns curving back, and his long, flowing 
beard! What immense sums did I not offer men- 
tally to be suddenly transported 1,000 yards or 
so nearer the ibex, and how I grumbled because 
they had not chosen our ridge to feed over! 

However, after having first ascertained the 
direction of the wind, it did not take Jehan Khan 
long to make up his mind as to the best way of 
stalking the beasts. Back down one side of the 
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hill for a little bit, then to the left over a small 
col which led to the entrance of the next valley, 
but which he guessed, and rightly, too, would 
be out of sight of the ibex. Up, up and up, till 
we were on the same slope as the herd, and well 
over them. It sounds so easy in the telling of it, 
but it was so difficult in the doing. While we 
knew we were screened from the ibex by the 
ridge we had just left, we ran at our best pace. 
After that it was a succession of quick, crawling 
rushes over rocks, slippery ground, patches of 
snow, anything that came in our way. I thought 
I was dead beat before the stalk was half over, 
but managed to get along somehow or other. 

As we gradually got near the place we were 
making for, we had to proceed very slowly 
and carefully, bent nearly double and peering 
very cautiously over every rock before we went 
on again. At last Jehan Khan, after carefully 
looking over a rock, sank slowly behind it, and 
a pleased smile came over his face. He, at any 
rate, had done his duty, for forty yards behind 
that rock were the ibex still feeding and unsus- 
picious, and the wind blowing straight from them 
to us. It was my turn now, but, what with ex- 
citement and the hard stalk, my hands were 
shaking so badly that I could hardly place my 
rifle on a ledge in the rocks. 

The finest of the herd was a bit ahead of the 
rest, and upon him I determined to try my maiden 
effort, but, from excitement, it was some time 
before I could see my sights clearly. At last 
I fired, and the old buck gave a tremendous leap 
into the air and fell dead almost where he had 
been standing. The rest raised their heads in the 
air in alarm and remained stock still for a few 
seconds before they raced off, time enough for 
me to get on to the nearest with my left barrel, 
only to miss in the most egregious manner. But 
what did I care? Had I not got the most mag- 
nificent head with my first shot on virtually my 
first day’s stalking ?—luck that does not happen 
to every man. I almost embraced Jehan Khan, 
who was very nearly as excited and pleased as 
myself, though he did mutter something about it 
being a pity that we had not got the other one 
also. We found the old buck lying on his side, 
with just sufficient movement left to justify Jehan 
Khan in performing the “halal,” i. e., in cutting 
the animal’s throat with a knife, while he is yet 
living, which ceremony makes the buck “clean” 
and lawful to eat. The horns were particularly 
massive and measured forty-one inches round 
the curve. A really good head, and a very lucky 
beginning. 

Consequently, I returned to camp a very tired 
but really happy man. However, this luck had 


to last me for some time, for although I was out 
every day, sometimes in the very worst of weath- 
er, and a mixed storm of snow and rain amongst 
these enormous mountains is hard to beat for 
badness, it was not until the sixth day afterward 
that I added another trophy to my bag—six days 
of incessant climbing up and down steep valleys, 
through little rushing torrents, over the most aw- 
ful rocks, over snow that was sometimes so soft 
that we sank deep in it. It was very hard work, 
but at the same time it made one really fit and 
as hard as nails. 

On this particular day we were climbing along 
wearily, and I was beginning to think that, in 
spite of the one I had shot, ibex were a myth, 
when we saw Daghra, my second shikari, who 
had been prospecting rather to our left, signaling 
to us. It did not take us long to join him, and 
looking carefully over the rocks we saw a herd 
of seven male ibex about half a mile from us, 
higher up. They were on a bit of grass, which 
ended on one side in an enormous wall of rock 
absolutely impossible to ascend. There was no 
cover of any sort by which we could get near 
them from above, so we had to wait until their 
lordships chose to graze over and disappear on 
the far side of the small plateau on which they 
were, and which they seemed in no hurry to do. 
When at last they had all gone, we lost no time 
in running down and getting underneath the wall 
of rock, hoping to find some means of getting 
round it under cover. I called it impossible to 
ascend, and if I had seen it without having Jehan 
Khan with me, I should call it so still. However, 
to that worthy, who was as active as an ibex 
himself, nothing was unclimbable. Ledge by 
ledge, foothold by foothold, we ascended the zig~- 
zags, Jehan Khan carrying one rifle, leading, and 
leaning down every now and then to help me; and 
Daghra behind, with the other rifle, giving me 
when necessary a welcome shove up. We had 
got nearly to the top of the rock, and had wound 
almost round it, when Jehan Khan stopped and 
nudged me to’ look over the narrow ledge on 
which we were standing. 

There, scarcely twenty yards off, and almost 
immediately below us, was an ibex, one of the 
smallest of the herd, grazing quietly. The re- 
mainder were still invisible, butknowing that three 
of the herd carried better heads, I waited to try 
and get one of them. Gradually we stooped down 
till we lay at full length on the ledge, and Jehan 
Khan holding me by the belt and Daghra by my 
heels, I was able to lean right over till I saw 
three more, including two of the big ones, grazing 
to our left. It was awkward shooting, and very 
shaky work; however, I blazed off at the biggest, 
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only to miss, blazed again with the second barrel 
as he stood there, only to miss again. As quick 
as lightning Daghra gave me my second rifle, 
and as the other ibex came rushing past I man- 
aged by the purest luck to topple one over like a 
rabbit with a shot through his head. I was rav- 
ing at having missed the big one, but Daghra was 
certain that I had hit him with the first shot, so, 
after Jehan Khan had “halaled” the one I had 
shot, we went to look for the tracks of the first 
one. Sure enough, a few yards further we found 
a drop of blood, and following the tracks till we 
came to the edge of a khud or precipice, upon 
looking over we saw the ibex lying dead a good 
500 feet below. On getting down to him, we 
found one bullet had entered his chest, and the 
poor beast must have raced right over the preci- 
pice and dropped the 500 feet in one fall. Luckily 
for me, the head was scarcely damaged at all, 
one horn being broken off at the top, which could 
be mended, and the other one perfect. This head 
was the best I got, and the horns measured forty- 
four inches round the curve, while the smaller 
only ran to twenty-nine inches. 


ee /. T. Headland,..... eee 


I confess I have never seen a-people whose 
children were more given to play than those of 
the Chinese. Yet their games, like their lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy, science, architec- 
ture, instruments, tools, government—all things 
else Chinese—have never gotten beyond the ele- 
mentary stage. Their games are in many cases 
interesting, but in few are they complicated. 
They have nothing which corresponds to the 
more intricate games of the West, such, for in- 
stance, as cricket, football, baseball, croquet, golf 
and a hundred others. 

One of the roughest, and, consequently, one of 
the most manly, sports of the Chinese is called 
“pitching the stone lock.” This may be played 
hy two or by half-a-dozen young men who have 
the requisite daring, muscle and skill. It is played 
with a. large stone in the shape of a Chinese 
padlock, weighing from fifteen to thirty pounds. 
The game is played by young men from twenty 
to thirty years of age, who usually strip to the 
waist. They arrange themselves in a ring, ii 
there are more than two, and one of them pitches 
the stone up into the air from ten to twenty or 
more feet, whirling it at times as rapidly as he 
can make it whirl, in the direction of the second 
man, who catches it by the handle as it comes 
down. To the looker-on it is a risky—not to say 
dangerous—game, but it is the element of risk or 
danger that makes it attractive. The person 


who catches it pitches it in the same manner 
to his next neighbor, and so it goes around the 
ring. 

Another game played by boys and young men 
is called the “man-wheel.” It requires five per- 
sons. The largest stands in the middle with two 
others on his right and left, one facing the direc- 
tion he faces, and the other the opposite direc- 
tion, each having an arm over his shoulder and 
clasping each the hand of the one on the other 
side of the centre player. The centre one then 
takes one hand of each of the two outsiders, who 
are the smallest boys. They with their other 
hands clutch the girdle of the other two boys, 
who also take hold of their girdles. Thus they 
are all bound firmly together. The wheel then be- 
gins to revolve. The small boys are gradually 
lifted from the ground, swung in the air and go 
whirling around in an almost horizontal position. 
It is a very pretty game. 

Horseback archery is practiced. Along one 
side of a race-track there are set up three or more 
rolls of matting, fifty to one hundred feet apart. 
The rider starts with three arrows in his girdle, 
the reins of his bridle being hung on its saddle, 
and the horse trained to go at full gallop. He is 
expected to shoot these arrows into the three 
rolls of matting as he passes. The nearer the 
rolls of matting are together, the more difficult 
the task becomes, for then he lacks time to fix his 
arrow and take aim. 

If the Chinese have a national game, and | 
think they may be said to have, it is a species 
of battledore and shuttlecock, the feet, hands, 
arms, head, shoulders, any part of the body an- 
swering as the battledore, while the shuttlecock 
is composed of a cash (a copper piece of money) 
covered with cloth, to which is fastened a bunch 
of feathers. Some of the players become very 
expert. It is a game which is dignified and quiet, 
requires little exercise, develops a large amount 
of skill and is well suited to a company of schol- 
ars. Kite-flying is another game indulged in by 
all ages from seven to seventy. The kites are of 
all shapes, such as those of human figures, birds, 
dragons, centipedes and frogs, and many of them 
have strings stretched across them which play 
the parts of an Aeolian harp. In season one 
may count thousands flying over Peking at one 
time. 

Contortions and acrobatic games are popular 
with all classes, and the horizontal bar is brought 
into frequent use. I have never seen them box, 
and I doubt if they know anything about it, as it 
is a well-known fact that when Chinese fight they 
never strike out from the shoulder, but only pull 
hair or strike with the palm or scratch. 
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American Artists and Their Public. .H.Croly..Architectural Record 


If American artists are, as they complain, neg- 
lected by the people, it is not because the Ameri- 
can people neglect to be interested in the arts. 
On the contrary, al! kinds of art command the 
most resolute and enthusiastic interest from 
Americans who have passed a certain grade of 
culture. When abroad no foreign travelers hunt 
in the wilderness of the art galleries with such 
peculiar and persistent zeal. The history of 
painting and sculpture and their significance in 
life are among the most favorite subjects of study 
in the woman’s clubs. Our own public collections 
are as much inspected as they deserve to be. A 
continual succession of earnest students passes 
before the Sargents and Abbeys in the Boston 
Public Library. The only visitors to Washing- 
ton who miss the wall decorations in the Con- 
gressional Library are perhaps occasional Con- 
gressmen and their clients. 

Organizations are springing up all over the 
country to take care of local art interests, and to 
encourage the proper adornment of public places 
and buildings. The Municipal Art Society of 
New York, composed, indeed, almost entirely of 
artists, has been in existence several years, and 
has already done good work. According to a 
New York paper, Cincinnati is decorating its 
court house, and Baltimore means to do the 
same. The Municipal Art Society of Baltimore 
sent a delegation of important citizens to inspect 
the Appellate Court in New York, and on that 
occasion a collection of photographs of decorative 
paintings, actually executed in America, was 
brought together, which was surprising in extent 
and merit. That exhibition was immediately 
asked for by other cities, and a part of it has 
since been traveling from one city to another. 
Recently twenty organized bodies devoted to art 
and civic interests in Philadelphia met to form 
an Art Federation to promote the artistic treat- 
ment of city spaces and buildings. Chicago 
has a Municipal Art League and a Municipal 
Art Commission, and Denver has organized 
a league, which intends to ask the Legisla- 
ture for power to pass upon all designs for 
work of a public nature. It is boldly proposed 
by the revisers of the charter to increase the 
power of the Art Commission of the Greater New 
York, so that hereafter its consent will be required 
to all structures which will cost more than a 
million dollars. Structures costing less than a 
million dollars probably do not reach the dignity 


of works of art. A bill will soon be introduced 
into Congress providing for a commission to 
consider and recommend a comprehensive plan 
for the architectural improvement of the national 
capital. The beginnings have even been made 
toward the mural decoration of banks and busi- 
ness buildings. And so the tide swells in volume 
and compass, until in the end, if Americans are 
not the most artistic people in the world, it will 
not be for lack of trying. 

The distinguishing thing about this popular in- 
terest in art is that it is of only occasional and 
doubtful assistance to the American artist. Those, 
indeed, who have been riding on the tide of the 
movement toward mural decoration have waxed 
as prosperous as some of their foreign contem- 
poraries; and the magazines provide a steady and 
lucrative market for the work of the better and 
the worse illustrators. But when the picture does 
uot serve some purpose of illustration, decoration 
or portraiture the chance of disposing of it are 
small indeed; and the great majority of the ex- 
hibitions of contemporary work are run at a loss. 
Millionaires occasionally endow art galleries, 
which are stocked chiefly with the work of French 
painters, and when they buy pictures for theirown 
use, they are prone to pay a large price for the 
latest Parisian artistic sensation. The good 
American architects on the other hand cannot 
complain of being neglected. They are, rather, 
all too prosperous. A great many of them cer- 
tainly have more work than they can do consistent 
with giving proper attention to the refinement and 
detail of their plans. The office of a prosperous 
architect is organized like any other great busi- 
ness concern, particularly for the purpose of turn- 
ing out in a manner satisfactory to their clients 
the designs of very many, too many buildings. 
What is, however, worst of all, the architect 
rarely occupies with respe¢t to his client a posi- 
tion of sufficient independence. The average 
American is willing to spend a good deal of 
money for esthetic effect, but very little for 
zsthetic propriety; and much of a conscientious 
architect’s energy is wasted either in bullying or 
persuading his client to do the right thing. In 
short, wherever the genuine artist comes into con- 
tact with the public he is placed on the defensive ; 
and he has to fight to maintain standards, which 
should be, and among a people of genuine artistic 
feeling would be, taken for granted. 

It comes consequently to something like this: 
While Americans are very much interested in 
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works of art, they have little instinctive love 
either for the work or the art, and the writer, 
who, in this respect, and I hope in many others, 
is a good average American, can discern the plain 
and sufficient reason. What we want is art with 
associations and a background. The popularity 
of the recent decorations is not in the least a 
tribute to the intrinsic merit of the painting: it 
depends almost entirely on interesting accessories. 
The Congressional Library is thronged with vis- 
itors, because the place in which the decorations 
are situated impresses the patriotic imagination of 
the American people. They must be worth see- 
ing, because there they are in the Congressional 
Library; and everybody says they are worth see- 
ing. Once the civic order has formally approved 
them, they have obtained an importance beyond 
the power of mere paint. So it is with the popular 
interest in art history. We make a great to-do 
about Phidias, Amiens and Giotto. If we are a 
woman, we read essays on them to the members 
of our favorite club. We study them, we trans- 
late them into prose, we use them as educational 
influences, we find in them a source of spiritual 
illumination; but, I make bold to say, we very 
seldom genuinely enjoy them. We have not taken 
to them because of an actual and innocent love 
of beautiful things, but because the Garden of 
Art has been recommended to us as a serviceable 
training and tilting ground for our moral aspira- 
tions. 

Many of the best contemporary American 
artists believe such an approach to the arts to 
be both pretentious and meretricious, and from 
the point of view of the integrity of their own 
work they are undoubtedly right. They have all 
of them lived and studied among a people to 
whom more than to any other modern nation, the 
native and innocent love of beautiful things is 
a birthright; and the value they put upon such 
things is the intrinsic value of the full, pleasurable 
articulate sensation. When they return home 
they find themselves surrounded by people whose 
interest in the arts, so far as it exists, is an in- 
terest dependent upon conventional motives and 
fastened upon important but accessory things. 
Under such circumstances there is but one course 
for them to take. They withdraw as far as they 
can into a society of their own making and paint 
the kind of pictures which they themselves like. 
They deal largely in tasteful and clever technical 
compositions, which may give the liveliest pleas- 
ure to an artist or a connoisseur, but which are 
mere patches of paint to the man in the street. 
This is not the highest kind of art, but it is surely 
better for them to stick to such subjects than 
to force an inspiration which does not exist, or 
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fall back upon subjects that are merely pictur- 
esque and popular. Painting that does not pri- 
marily make an appeal to the decorative sense, 
that does not reach its chief effect through irre- 
ducible and incommunicable quantities of -light 
and color, through large and adequate composi- 
tion, and a sure sense of values; such painting 
sacrifices its own best excuse for being and loses 
integrity and beauty in the effort to be explicit. 
If we are obliged to make a choice, we should 
say that it were far better for a painter to paint 
entirely for his brother painters, to paint even 
from a frank delight in his own technical mastery 
and cleverness, than to compromise the native 
virtue of his art, and to corrupt the pertinence 
and relevance of his visual sense, by making his 
pictures appeal primarily to a sentimental, didac- 
tic, or legendary interest. One of the best auguries 
for the future of American art is that our better 
American painters have remained true to their 
technical standards, and that they have not been 
tempted to compromise their artistic integrity by 
an appeal to more popular motives. 


Folh-Musle ...ccccvece Frances Robinson,..........+ Modern Culture 


It is strange that musical historians, of the 
past, have been content to pass over the subject of 
folk-music with very few words. Musical his- 
tories usually begin with meagre reference to the 
music of the ancients—the Egyptians and Orient- 
als—which is followed by a more or less inade- 
quate account of the music of the Greeks. They 
tell us that the two “modes,” which have sur- 
vived in modern music, viz.: Major and minor 
keys, are but modifications, remaining to us, of 
the so-called “ecclesiastical modes,” but we are 
not at all clear, in our own minds, why only these 
two survived. A study of folk-music lets in a 
flood of light upon this and many other hitherto 
obscure subjects, and therefore future musical 
historians will, no doubt, cease to ignore, or pass 
over briefly, so important a branch in music. 
Quite a little has been written in Germany on 
German folk-song, and there has been much con- 
troversy, at times, upon the subject of the origin 
of ancient Scotch ballads, or folk-songs; but the 
subject has, thus far, been treated separately and 
by no means as fully as could be wished. 

If we take the folk-music of the ancient nations, 
such as the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, and 
then that of the peoples of Germany, Italy, France 
and Spain—and also of the Celtic races, the 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and so on—analyzing the 
simple melodies, we are much interested and 
impressed to find that all were founded upon a 
certain series of sounds, similar to the tones 
of our scale, and therefore were an outcome of 
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nature. We thus realize that our major and 
minor keys are no invention of man’s, but his 
discovery merely. It is, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, incorrect to refer to the “ecclesiastical 
modes,” and modifications therefrom, if it is 
meant to convey the idea that these modes were 
of man’s invention. Primitive men, making music 
spontaneously, followed harmonic laws and de- 
veloped their songs, instinctively, along the same 
lines precisely with which we, in our major and 
minor tonalities, are familiar. This simply proves 
that tonalities are natural. 

The stories told in the folk-song—the lyric 
poems themselves, interest us greatly. We find 
in them purely human feeling on the one side, 
and national character on the other. The words 
of many of the German, Italian, French and 
Spanish folk-songs, which were popular at cer- 
tain periods of the Middle Ages, remain; but, un- 
fortunately, many of the melodies have perished, 
for the reason that folk-music was not written 
down by the originators. What can be found 
of such melodies comes from the latter half of 
the fourteenth century, when composers began 
to use some of these popular melodies for themes 
for their sacred compositions, masses, etc. 

A study of early German folk-songs brings 
‘ov one’s notice the curious fact that many of the 
iymns, or “spiritual songs” as they were called, 
of old Germany, are actually parodies of secular 
songs. For example the hymn: 


“O sacred head now wounded 
With crown of piercing thorn” 


is sung to music originally used for a song begin- 
ning: 

“My pleasure all has vanished, 

A gentle maid the cause.” 
Perhaps familiar tunes were used then for the 
same reason that the Salvation Army, in our day, 
frequently uses secular music for sacred words— 
simply that spiritual words can be impressed on 
the memory of the people by the aid of tunes 
which are familiar to them. 

The folk-songs of the Celtic races are of very 
ancient origin; it is said that many of them 
existed long before the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion. So original, and full of peculiar 
poetical charm, are these characteristic melodies, 
that it causes us to wonder why these people 
have not made a greater mark in the higher 
culture of music; why they have not sent forth 
a composer who, in himself, concentrated all the 
poetic characteristics of the musically gifted 
Celtic race. The music of Mozart and Beethoven, 
one might say, was a culmination of that noble 
simplicity shown in the folk-music of old-time 
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Germany; but we find no Mozart or Beethoven 
in the Celtic races as yet. vite 

A few words may be added regarding music in 
America. Strictly speaking we cannot, as yet, 
lay claim to folk-song. It is the opinion of many 
persons that the day of American folk-song is 
now dawning. In the past, the ceaseless wander- 
ings from place to place of the American people 
has impeded the growth of genuine native songs 
in the different States. But recent investiga- 
tions in the folk-music of American aboriginies 
have been of great value in throwing a flood of 
light upon many hitherto obscure musical sub- 
jects—that of the Omaha Indians is proving to 
be of special value. 

The origin and evolution of the songs of the 
colored people in the United States are in them- 
selves an interesting study. These negro songs 
have never been created by way of artistic com- 
position, but have sprung into life ready-made. 
Many peculiarities of the “spirituals,” as their 
hymns are called, may be traced back to the orig- 
inal uncultured musical expressions of African 
ancestors—such as the endless repetition of three 
or four notes. Authorities tell us that the sources 
of negro songs may be grouped under four sec- 
tions: First, imitations of Irish and Scotch bal- 
lads, reels and jigs, which the blacks heard on 
Mississippi boats, or in the dancing halls of New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and other places. Second, im- 
itations of Methodist and Baptist hymns. Third, 
the recitative style, or airs more closely adhering 
to the original African types, despite their hav- 
ing expanded in melody and rhythm, noticeable 
among these being the so-called “shouts”—violent 
outcries of incoherent words which are intro- 
duced here and there in some of their songs. 
Fourth, to the French Creole tunes of New Or- 
leans and its neighborhood. 

The music of the colored population of the 
United States has borne influence on American 
popular tunes. The singing of “plantation songs” 
by minstrels (or “serenaders”) long ago led to 
the formation of a new kind of music, singing 
and dancing. Dr. Antonin Dvorak predicted a 
few years ago that an American “school” of 
music would one day be founded upon negro 
melodies. 

One thing the readers will observe: folk-songs 
have at all times sprung from the very heart 
of the people and from those nearest to Nature— 
shepherds, peasants, nurses, and so on. The 
existence and influence of music may thus be 
traced in the records of every people, and from 
the earliest ages. Music has become a very com- 
plex and difficult art, but it is, in truth, a gift 
of the Author of Nature to the whole human race. 
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Treasure Trove: Old 


I gi ccicdssrenecueessweveds~ iaieeeni Alexander Pope 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 


That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 


Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns; 

To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills) He bounds, connects, and equals all. 


in rina eine ne hasebeeawnecempeseoeews Sidney Lanier 


Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands. 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 
Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra night drinks all. ’Tis done, 
Love, lay thine hand in mine. 
Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven's 
heart. 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands; 
O night! divorce our sun and sky apart, 
Never our lips, our hands. 


i ccanndtcetininnsacinawene emma Basil W, Duke* 


The brightest boy ould Jesse had 
Was David, youngest son; 

He was a bould and active lad 
Well liked by ivery one. 


And tho’ he had to tend the sheep, 
To learn he was so smart 

Whin other bhoys were fast ashleep 
He’d practice on the harp. 


*Twould make the birds of Hiven hide 
Their heads to hear him sing: 

He’d murther half the country-side 
Wid pebbles in a sling. 


And then his smotherin’ actions too 
To capture young and old, 

The famale sex—ach whilaloo! 
*Twas there was his best hold. 


Whin David was some sixteen year 
Of age, or there about, 

3etween the heathen and Judah 
A bloody war broke out. 


His brothers ‘listed for the war, 
Begorry they were daisies; 

His father was a conthractor 
And sold the Army cheases. 


“David,” the ould man said one day, 
“You'd loike a little tramp? 

Just load some cheases on the dhray 
And dhrive them down to camp.” 


*Printed by request. 


Favorites Recalled 


He drove to camp and sought straightaway 
The Commissary tint; 

He got a voucher for his pay, 
Thin to his brothers wint. 


He found thim lookin’ mighty blue 
And in a fearful fright; 

Retrate was phat they wished to do, 
The divil a bit to fight. 


A big black bully, tin foot tall 
Was bluffin’ all the Jews, 

And throops, and staff, and Gineral Saul 
Was quakin’ in their shoes. 


Goliah was the creeter’s name, 
A howlin’ Philistine; 

His sword was like the lightnin’ flame, 
His spear was loike a pine. 


He wore upon his back and brist 
Tin thousand pounds of brass; 
The shoine of him, completely drist, 

Would smash a lookin’-glass. 


And ivery day the baste would strut 
Inflamed wid dhrink and pride, 
And kept all Israel closely shut 
In lines well fortified. 


“Come out,” he’d shout, “come out of there 
Behind your bloody works; 

Come av ye dare, and foight me fair, 
Ye dirthy Habrew Turks.” 


But ivery dacint Israelite 
Said “Let the blaggard be, 

Of course no dacint Jew would foight 
Wid such low trash as he.” 


Now this was moighty well and good 
Till David joined the troop; 

Whin he the matther understood, 
3edad! he raised a whoop. 


“Tt is a burnin’ sin and shame” 
He said, “upon my word, 

To hear this heathen hound defame 
The chosen of the Lord! 


“And since no other man has felt 
A wish to tan his hide, 

I'll foight him for the champion belt, 
And fifty pounds a side.” 


The Corporal of the Guard he told 
The Officer of the Day 

What David said, and he made bould 
To mintion it at tea. 


The Aide-de-Camp was in the mess 
And heard the whole discourse, 

And he (he couldn’t do no less) 
Tould Gineral Saul, of course. 


The Chafe of Staff told the High Praste 
To sind perimptious ordhers 

For David to report in haste 
At Gineral Saul’s headquarthers. 
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But whin the son of Jesse came, 
And Saul beheld the lad— 

So young and tinder loike, and tame— 
It made him t’arin’ mad. 


Says he “Holy Moses look at that, 
Behould the bhoy’s consate! 

How can it be that such a brat 
Can match yon heavy weight? 


“Wid that blood-suckin’, giant thief 
This baby could not sthrive; 

The Philistine, in my belafe, 
Would ate him up alive.” 


But David said: ““Me Lord, to you 


such an injustice,” says David, “but it’s dog’s meat 
I'll be makin’ of ye.” 

“Ah! dhry up,” says Goliah, “would you be teach- 
in’ your grandmother to feed ducks?” 

“Bad scran to ye,” says David, “ye haven't the 
sinse of a cat-fish; be the light that shines, yer bad 
ghrammer gives me a pain in me stomach!” Ach! 
David had a tongue in his head loike a jewsharp. 

“Tare and ounds,” says Goliah, “I'll not lave 
enough of you in one piece to patch a shoe wid.” 

“Tare and ages,” says David, “I’ll give the buz- 
zards a pic-nic on your carkiss, and it'll make ’em 
sick to ate you.” 

Wid thot Goliah lost his timper intoirely; he came 
at David wid his eyes shut, bellowin’, an’ that brings 
me back to poetry agin. 








It may seem a rash intint, 
But tho’ I weigh but nine stone two, 
I’m full of divilmint; 


“A lion and a bear came down 
The mountain’s rhugged soides; 

I shlew the bastes, and wint to town 
And thraded off their hoides. 


“And since for such loike bastes as thim 
I foind I’m man enough, 

It’s my belafe that I can thrim 
This bloody Pagan tough.” 


““Avick,” says Saul, “you're full of pluck, 
And wag your little chin 

Loike wan who really trusts his luck 
And manes to thry to win. 


“T’ll lind you my bist coat of mail, 
A new sphring suit, just made. 
Tuck it a little in the tail, 
And pad the shoulder blade.” 


But David didn’t understand 

- The use of such a thing; 

He only needed in his hand 
His staff, and thrusty shling. 


Now whin Goliah saw little David comin’ out to 
meet him, after having heard that proclamation that 
he was to foight a great champion, musha, he 
laughed fit to sphlit his soides. An’ what passed 
bechune the two av thim in the way of talk, I drop 
out av poetry for a whoile. Because while poetry 
is moighty foine for sintamintal dialogue, it’s no 
good for a real, first-class, breezy, blagguardin’ 
match. 

“Oh! by the poiper that played before Moses,” 
says Goliah, with the wather just a bilin’ out of his 
eyes wid the laughin’, “phat koind ov a thing is this 
that I see? May the Divil admire me if I don’t be- 
lave it’s a monkey eschaped from an orgin grinder!” 

“Well, you'll foind me a moighty bad thing to 
monkey wid,” says David, “ye big thafe wid a pot 
on yer head like the cupulo of a stame foire injine, 
and yer dirthy black ,mouth of ye like the hole of 
a coal cellar.” 

“Arrah, ye little skinned pole-cat.” says Goliah, 
beginnin’ to git angry whin he discovered that 
David’s supply of rhetoric was superior to his own, 
“do you think that I’m a dog that you have a stick 
to bate me wid?” 

“Sure, an’ I wouldn’t be after doin’ a dacint dog 


Goliah raised his moighty spear, 
’Twas fifty fut in length, 

And at young David drawin’ near 
He punched with all his strength. 


But David was surprisin’ quick 
And sphry upon his pins, 

So dodgin’ nately, with his stick 
He whacked Goliah’s shins. 


Wid that the Giant howled and grinned, 
And dropped both shield and lance 

To rub his shins the lick had skinned; 
Then David saw his chance. 


Taking a brick from out his scrip, 
He put it in his schling, 

And whirling it round head and hip 
He let it drive full schwing. 


Straight to the mark the dornich flies, 
As straight as to a hod; 

It smote the wretch bechune the eyes 
And laid him. on the sod. 


The Philistines then wheeled about 
And in retrate did leg; 

The Hebrew host then raised a shout 
And opened up a keg. 


Thin David, just to prove him dead, 
In sight of all beholders, 

Chopped off his unbelevin’ head 
From his blasphemous shoulders. 


Whin the Pheenecian sailors sought 
Long since ould Ireland’s strand, 

A Prince of David’s blood they brought, 
Who settled in the land. 


From him the Irish race had birth, 

And that’s why we deloight in, 
Beyond all other lands on earth, 

The Harp’s sweet strains and foightin’. 


That this surmise is nowise thin 
Can thus be plainly shown, 

For stick and harp have ever been 
As Erin’s imblins known. 


So let her inimies beware 
How they indulge their hate; 
Let England trimble lest she share 
Goliah’s dreadful fate. 
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The Crafts: Hand-Made Rugs and Fabrics 


Making Turkish Carpets in/reland..Mary Gorges. .Chambers’s Jour : 


This industry—the making of “Turkey” carpets 
in Donegal—originated in the observation made 
by certain manufacturers of artistic textiles, when 
on tour in Donegal, that here, in one of the wild- 
est, grandest, but also most barren parts of Ire- 
land, hand-labor was plentiful, and only applied 
to the well-nigh impossible task of winning a bare 
subsistence from land often little better than rock 
or bog, while the latent cleverness of the people, 
and the quickness of brain and deftness of touch 
which they undoubtedly possess, were absolutely 
wasted. In such qualities these gentlemen recog- 
nized a vein of wealth, so exactly did they seem 
to meet the requirements, of an undertaking in 
contemplation at the time, the success of which 
must depend, not alone on sufficiency of hand- 
labor, but on just such natural intelligence to 
supplement it. Thus inspired, they resolved on 
the experiment of establishing a place at Killybegs 
ior the making of hand-tufted carpets of the 
description known as Turkish or Persian. This 
done, they gathered in the young people of the 
district and set them to work. 

The peculiarity of the hand-tufted carpet is that 
from its nature it must be a hand production. 
The tufts, or “mosaics of small woolen squares,” 
as William Morris calls them, are tied by the 
fingers in knots into longitudinal warps, which 
are stretched between two long parallel beams. 
The carpets are made of any size or shape. The 
design is placed in front, and the girls—from 
three to a dozen, according to the size of the 
carpet—select the colors indicated, row by row; 
these are tied, then bound down by “shoots” of 
woolen weft drawn across the entire width, and 
beaten firm by small iron-toothed hammers. In- 
dividual skill and workmanship come largely into 
play; and it is an industry peculiarly suited to 
the rural districts of Ireland, for no steam-power 
is required, and there is, therefore, no handicap 
on the commercial side from the absence of coal; 
while, the production being necessarily slow, a 
large proportion of the ultimate value comes from 
the labor. The fact of these carpets being hand- 
tufted gives its charm in that stamp of individual- 
ity and irregularity which no power-loom can 
give. With the increase of good taste and wealth 
the demand for the hand-made daily grows. The 
method requires human thought in the process; 
it is, therefore, an industry which cannot be su- 
perseded by power-loom, and can only be ap- 
proached by mechanism of a highly complicated 


and uneconomical sort. Indeed, it is this indi- 
.vidual art character which has kept the Persian 
and Turkey carpets in steady demand for hun- 
dreds of years, and the appreciation of it which 
led William Morris to establish hand-tuft carpet 
and tapestry looms at Hammersmith twenty to 
thirty years ago. These Donegal carpets are of 
similar weave and character. 

Visitors to the textile department at the Dublin 
Horse Show in August of last year were much 
surprised and pleased by the beautiful display of 
Donegal “Turkey” carpets to be seen in the three 
rich subdued colors of those Eastern fabrics, so 
exactly reproduced as to present absolutely no 
difference externally; we were assured that 
the colors were as unfading, the texture as im- 
pervious to wear, as in the original Eastern car- 
pets, and, indeed, this was the impression con- 
veyed by their rich, soft quality. 

There were also very handsome carpets in green 
shades; one of myrtle color, another of delicate 
sea-green in which the pattern was defined by 
a little wave of lighter tint that undulated through 
the thick, soft pile. The picture which hung near, 
of a barefooted Donegal girl, agile and graceful 
as a mountain deer, drew attention to the fact 
that such girls were the principal weavers of these 
carpets. . 

From the method of the manufacture, it follows 
that these cannot be cheap carpets in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The price per square yard 
varies from seventeen to forty-five shillings. Fhey 
can be made of any coloring or to any shape, 
while the success and beauty of the work depend 
very much on the worker. It is encouraging to 
those who believe in a future for Irish industries 
to hear that “the first year has proved that Irish 
girls are admirably adapted for the work,” as 
“they show a nimbleness of finger and sharpness 
of eye for color and form that have astonished 
their teachers; and they take up the work with 
a spirit and cheerfulness that is quite refreshing.” 

Had Irish women failed in this first year’s test 
of their industry and skill, the scheme to spread 
this work over the west of Ireland would prob- 
ably never have been contemplated; but already 
the originators have little deubt “that the Irish 
hand-made fabrics will soon bulk largely in the 
markets of the world,” or that the further de- 
velopment of their undertaking will be as success- 
ful as its beginnings. It will give employment 
to many hundreds of girls and boys; and one of its 
most important features will be the rearing of 
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sufficient sheep on these Western Highlands to 
supply the full requirements of an industry whose 
goods are made entirely of wool. This wool will 
be spun and dyed on the spot, for in both of these 
arts Irish women are adepts; and the “soft, un- 
fading colors produced by the people from com- 
mon plants and mosses” are in great demand for 
friezes, homespuns, tweeds,' and all woolen goods. 

There is nothing utopian about this scheme; 
and perhaps the fact that a Scotch firm—Messrs. 
Morton of Darvel, Ayrshire—carry on this in- 
dustry is a sufficient guarantee that the project 
is both feasible and eminently practicable. Con- 
fining their efforts entirely to Donegal at first, 
the promoters are building a place at Killybegs 
to accommodate over four hundred workers, this 
number being available within a radius of two 
miles from the village. Having an ideal harbor, 
as well as a branch of the Donegal Railway, Killy- 
begs is meant to be the central depot, where all 
wool will be collected, and spinning and dyeing 
done for the entire industry. Other branches, 
for weaving only, will be established at villages 
such as Kilcar, Ardara, Glenties, etc., and the 
products forwarded to the central depot for fin- 
ishing and despatch. For more scattered and 
outlying parts, where girls could not walk morn- 
ing and evening to a factory, a simple device has 
been invented whereby after the girls have ac- 
quired the art they can take the frame-loom to 
their homes and weave the quaintly-designed rugs 
or tapestry-panels in their homes, or as they watch 
the sheep on the hillsides. 

The Donegal carpets do not require the appeal 
to “support home industries.” Once seen, they 
will be bought for the sound quality of the 
texture, the touch of art in design and coloring, 
and for their beauty; in short, for their intrinsic 
merit. Carpets have already been made at Killy- 
begs for some of the highest decorative art critics 
in England and America; and work is at present 
going on for important public buildings. 

World-wide attention has been called to this in- 
dustry from the fact of Her late Majesty the Queen 
having ordered a Donegal carpet, to be made at 
Killybegs. The design chosen is in shaded red, 
of a very fine quality and on handsome rose-col- 
ored ground. The variety of beautiful designs 
and colorings were particularly remarked on by 
Sir Fleetwood Edwardes when conveying the 
order. 


Hand-Made Filipino Fabrics.......sseeeeeee Corr. Boston Transcript 

The hand-looms of the Philippines manufac- 
ture some of the finest fabrics of the world. I 
recently visited the Filipino factories and home 
weaving shops, and saw some of the most ex- 


quisite cloths ever produced on hand or power 
loom. The fibres utilized in the making of yarns 
and fabrics in the Philippines are quite numerous, 
the natives using cotton, wool, hemp, silk, pine- 
apple fibre, cocoanut fibre, split bamboo stock, etc. 
The reason that such a wide variety of fibres can 
be utilized with profit in the Philippines is that 
the corresponding cost of the labor is extremely 
small. If the labor rates were the same here as 
in America it would not pay to handle two or 
three descriptions of fibres, as the expense of 
working the fibre into threads and ultimately into 
woven or knitted fabrics would be too much. 

The fabrics manufactured from the pineapple 
fibre are probably worthy of classing with the 
highest grades of cloths in the market. These 
fabrics are delicately soft, fine in texture, pos- 
sess a high gloss, hold their color well, and are 
worn by the richest classes in the islands. The 
pineapple-fibre cloth is known as “jusi” and is 
very popular among the foreigners in the islands, 
who purchase large quantities and send it home. 

One would be surprised if he were aware of 
the immense amount of cocoanut fibre that is 
yearly consumed in the Philippines for the manu- 
facture of cloths for wearing purposes, nets, 
ropes, twines, etc. The stuff is very inexpensive, 
and manufacturers of cocoanut materials are able 
to stock up a warehouse for the season for a few 
hundred dollars, whereas the same capacity if 
filled with cotton would.cost thousands. 

One of the principal fibre industries of the isl- 
ands is that of hemp. The hemp business gives 
more employment to a larger variety of people 
than all of the other textile industries combined. 
It has been carried on since the beginning of the 
habitation of the islands. The hemp lands are 
found everywhere, and in nearly all cases the 
plantations are operated on a paying basis. 





The Rap-Oarpet Bier GFed ..o.o0sessccvvces:ccvceess New York Herald 

Mrs. Douglas Volk, of New York, has long 
been interested in the arts and crafts movement, 
the aim of which is to revive and encourage the 
old hand industries, fast dying out in these days 
of machinery. Down in Centre Lovell, Me., Mrs. 
Volk’s summer home, the natives are adepts at 
making the old rag rugs, or “mats,” as they call 
them. These are of old rags, sewed together in 
long strips, sometimes braided and sometimes 
drawn through a foundation of burlap with an 
iron hook. “People who make rugs so well might 
make them better,” thought the city woman, “and 
with pecuniary benefit to themselves.” Mrs. Volk 
studied the matter from the economic side and 
concluded that here was an opportunity to make 
an experiment in home industry. Women and 
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girls could be given occupation in their homes, 
taught creative work, and so have a chance for 
more intelligent development than is to be ex- 
pected from the factory life which many village 
girls seek in nearby towns. Mrs. Volk at once 
investigated the possibilities of artistic and dur- 
able hand-made rugs. She learned that the 
foundation of a rug is the web, which is very 
commonly of burlap, but decided that the rug 
she meant to develop should be worsted, on a 
web woven by hand, thus giving the people whom 
she desired to help further occupation. 

In Centre Lovell weaving is not a lost art, 
neither is spinning, for, as every one knows, 
the weaver spins before she weaves. Several of 
the old inhabitants of the village have never 
abandoned their looms and still weave all the cloth 
they wear—iiterally “homespun” of the good 
old quality. From these old people Mrs. Volk 
took lessons in spinning and weaving, that she 
might thoroughly understand every detail of her 
rug from start to finish. A spinning wheel she 
possessed, but a loom she did not, and great was 
her delight when one of the natives dug out from 
his woodshed and presented to her a fine old loom 
of beautiful red oak, all made by hand, put to- 
gether with pegs. There was not a suspicion of 
a nail in it, and it was over a hundred years old. 
This treasure was set up in the Volk dining-room, 
where recently another loom has been placed, 
crowding out the dining table and so transforming 
the room into a weaving establishment. 

Mrs. Volk buys wool in the fleece from the 
farmers about her and sends it to an old carding 
mill to be carded into rolls, ready for the spinning 
wheel. The rug maker’s part of the work then 
begins. Mrs. Volk does her spinning in her gar- 
den, where she has also three detached parts of 
her loom, the swift, creel, and warping bar. They 
serve to turn the spun warp into chain coils ready 
for the loom. To the uninitiated, the process 
of weaving the web seems complex, but inter- 
esting. The warp goes from the spinning wheel 
to the swift; there it is reeled and the length of 
the warp gauged. Then back again it goes to the 
spinning wheel to be wound on a series of bob- 
bins for the creel. When the bobbins are filled and 
placed back in the creel, the warp winds from them 
up onto the warping bar, six feet long, where it 
zigzags across from peg to peg placed down the 
two side bars. The most intricate part of this 
process is what is known in weaving parlance as 
“taking a lease.” The operator takes a thread 
from each spool or bobbin on the creel, and by 
dexterous manipulation of them as they pass 
through her fingers prevents the warp from twist- 
ing as it reels off back of her onto the warping 


bar. This ends the outdoor work, and the warp, 
now in long chain coils, is ready for the loom. 
There it has to be most carefully adjusted. The 
coils are tightly stretched from warp beam to 
cloth bar, these being the two extremities of the 
loom. Two sets of strands are passed through 
a harness and stay, and so fastened that they form 
two tiers of warp. It would seem now as if the 
operator might sit down and weave. But still an- 
other preparatory feature awaits her. This is 
winding quills for her weaving shuttle. A “taking 
time by the forelock” sort of weaver will keep 
dozens of quills on hand ready for use. Otherwise 
she will need some one sitting by to quill while 
she weaves, so rapidly does the loom consume 
the thread. The quills are simple little things, 
two inches long and about the size of a pencil. 
They are made of alder twigs, with the pith taken 
out, and wormed with thread, as full as they 
can hold, on the spinning wheel. With a quill 
in the shuttle, which she must watch and guide as 
it passes through coils of warp to prevent its 
falling on the floor at a critical moment, and her 
feet on the two treadles fastened to the harness 
of the loom, the operator at lasts sit down to 


“weave the web, which she works upon at 


intervals until it is finished. After that the rest 
is fairly plain sailing. The web goes into a rug 
frame large enough to show the whole pattern as 
it is worked. Mrs. Volk originated her design 
and drew it on the web. She then selected her 
wools and worked them in by hooking two or 
three strands at a time up through the mesh. She 
has recently invented a clever knot which se- 
curely ties each strand after it is pulled through 
and puts the New England rug on a par with the 
Oriental for durability. The ends pulled through 
the web are the “pile,” which is sheared from time 
to time as the rug is filled in. It takes about six 
weeks to make, from start to finish, a three by 
five foot rug. 

A picturesque and interesting feature of the 
work is the dyeing, which is a department in itself. 
To dye and make the dyes is no small matter. 
Here another lost art is being revived. Time was 
when every farmhouse had its dye vat and every 
housewife her pet recipe for making dyes. Aniline 
dyes have practically killed the home product, but 
some of the New England women are faithful to 
old traditions, particularly to home-made indigo- 
blue, which is the fastest color in the world. 
The dye vat of one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Centre Lovell has been in constant operation for 
over half a century, and on this neighbor Mrs. 
Volk relies for her blue wools. Other colors she 
is learning to make herself and is teaching the art 
to her pupils. She gives “Barking Bees,” when 
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they all go out a-picnicking to gather bark and 
other vegetable matter for dyes. From the bark 
of different trees they get excellent browns and 
tans, from acorns a good gray, and from sumac 
beautiful yellows. These “Barking Bees” are 
popular social events in Centre Lovell. No less 
fascinating, but limited to her pupils, for it is 
an important business, are the “Dyeing Bees” on 
the border of the lake near the Volk homestead. 
Here teacher and pupils build bonfires, over which 
they put huge brass kettles containing the dye. 
While it is heating they wash the wool, then 
throw it into the kettles, and later spread it out 
on the rocks to sun and dry. The Centre Lovell 
rug makers advanced so fast that it was possible 
to exhibit some of their work in New York, where 
it at once attracted attention, with the result that 
most encouraging orders have been placed. 


The Cloth of Cotters and Crofter..The Duckess..Youths’ Companicn 

Men’s eyes see again, men’s minds live again, 
men’s hands fashion again. 

Already the revival of handicrafts which flour- 
ished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
taking root throughout Great Britain. At the 
annual Exhibition of the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries in the Albert Hall in London are to be 
found exquisite bookbinding from Chiswick, 
specimens of the Della Robbia pottery from Birk- 
enhead, fine hand-woven linen from the Ruskin 
Industry at Keswick, and so many other present- 
ments indicative of this growing artistic feeling 
that it would be impossible to enumerate them 
here. 

In these efforts there is no headstrong ambition, 
for, to use the wise sentences of Mr. J. A. Hob- 
son, the economist: “It is, in a word, a practical 
informal attempt of a civilized society to mark 
out for itself the reasonable limits of machine 
production, and to insist that ‘cheapness’ shall not 
dominate the whole industrial world to the detri- 
ment of the pleasure and benefit arising from good 
work to the worker and consumer. Such a move- 
ment neither hopes nor seeks to restore medizval- 
ism in industry, nor does it profess hostility to 
machinery; but it insists that machines shall 
be confined to the heavy, dull, monotonous, and 
therefore inhuman processes of work, while for 
the skill of human hand and eye shall be pre- 
served all work which is pleasant and educa- 
tive in its doing, and the skill and character of 
which contribute pleasure and profit to its use.” 

Yet, in connection with all this, by sheer force 
of circumstances, the home industries of Harris 
and Lewis, of Shetland, of Sutherland and other 
parts of the Highlands stand somewhat aloof; in 
a sense, through their tremendous importance, 





they represent not a mere question of art and 
sentiment, but a serious problem. 

The people of the Highlands and islands have 
little land to cultivate. Their homes, most of 
them still built after a primitive fashion, with 
thick stone walls, thatched roof, no chimney, 
tiny loopholes for windows, cling to the rocky 
sides of hills. Enter any of these cabins, and 
through the wreaths of blue curling peat smoke 
you may see an old woman seated spinning by 
the fire, and beyond, in the corner, the family 
loom, where the women of the house spend so 
many laborious hours in their struggle for daily 
bread, while the men “follow the sea,” a pre- 
carious way of life. The work done by these 
crofters and cotters is beautiful and useful. That 
is unquestionable. The industry has existed since 
time immemorial, from Ossianic days, when one 

came slowly from the setting sun 
To Emer of Borda, in her clay-pile dun, 
And found her dyeing cloth with subtile care. 

But more than this, the success or failure of 
the industry at the present time means life or 
death to a people; that overmastering power— 
machinery—has taken it by the throat and writ- 
ten extinction in grim letters on its brow. 

The Scottish Home Industries Association has 
been formed to combat this power; to insure, 
with all the force of practical knowledge and 
sympathy, a legitimate trade for these people; to 
fight their battle against the ills of competition 
and “truck”—in fact, to keep open, for this 
generation at least, a wide channel for the dis- 
tribution of the beautiful homespun, cloth. 

I would describe as shortly as possible for 
those who have not learned Highland folk-lore 
and Highland customs at their grandame’s knee, 
the processes of hand-spinning and hand-weav- 
ing. 

After the wool packets are opened out and 
roughly sorted or stapled according to quality 
and length of fibre, of which there is considerable 
variety in the same fleece, the wool is cleansed 
from the grease derived from contact with the 
sheep (and the various protective “dipping” or 
“bathing” processes to which that animal is in 
autumn subjected). This is done by steeping in 
a hot liquid. 

Dried and shaken up and still further “sorted,” 
the wool is then passed through the process of 
carding or combing, which lays its fibres in the 
same direction. This is effected by means of 
a pair of implements like hair-brushes, with the 
handles at the sides and set with metal teeth. 

The wool is now nearly ready to be spun into 
thread. The disfaff and spindle were, from very 
early times, used for this purpose. The former 
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is a staff about four feet long, fixed in the 
spinner’s waist belt on the left side, or more 
commonly in her upturned outer skirt, which 
thus forms a pocket in front for carrying the 
clews or balls of thread. To the projecting head 
of the distaff the wool, previously cross-carded 
into inch-thick loose cylinders—in which the fibre 
has now assumed a sort of spiral arrangement— 
is tied in an open bunch or bundle. From this 
it is fed out by the left hand of the spinner to 
the spindle, which is held at starting in the right 
hand, and afterward swings from it. The spindle 
is a rounded piece of wood, about a foot long and 
half an inch in diameter, loaded at the lower end 
by the whorle, which acts as “fly-wheel,” and is 
generally made of stone, often a disk of steatite, 
about the diameter of a bronze penny, and weigh- 
ing over an ounce and a half. 

Some wool, drawn out from the store on the 
distaff, to which it still remains attached, is twist- 
ed into a kind of thread and tied to the middle of 
the spindle, from which it passes upward and is 
fastened by a simple hitch to a notch near the 
spindle-head. This is then twirled by the right 
hand, and as it spins, dropping slowly toward 
the ground, it twists all the wool up to the 
distaff. The spinner’s hands regulate the speed 
and further supply, and thus determine the thick- 
ness of the thread. From time to time the thread 
is coiled round the shaft of the spindle into a 
ball, and a new hitch made, till the clew is large 
enough to be slipped off and a new one begun. 

From the number ot whorles found in pre- 
historic remains in Scotland, their use must be 
very ancient, yet the spindle is still to be seen at 
work on the hillsides, employed for its original 
purpose of spinning. It is also used occasionally 
for twining together different colors of thread, 
when the spinning is done by the well-known 
spinning-wheel. There are niceties about the 
use of this little machine, such as the adjustment 
of “tension” and so forth, which make some of 
the older workers as unwilling to let their un- 
skilled daughters practise on it as a musical 
virtuoso would be to entrust his “Cremona” to a 
“scraper.” 

The next process is dyeing, and whether this 
is done “in the wool” or “in the thread,” there 
is a final treatment in an ammoniacal liquid, 
called by the Highlanders “fual,” which removes 
the last traces of oleaginous matter, and prepares 
the wool for receiving and retaining the dyes. 
The securing of uniformity of tint or shade has 
hitherto presented some difficulty, and this is 
partly due to the imperfection of the apparatus 
in common use, and to the usual habit of méas- 
uring the dyeing material merely by the handful. 
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The ordinary dye-pot holds but a few hanks, 
and when the next batch of wool or thread is 
passed through a new decoction, and the tint 
tested by merely raising the steaming mass for 
a moment on the end of a stick, the effect in the 
web is often disappointing. 

Technical instruction, however, has done much, 
and will do more, to improve this. Among the 
most useful plants and herbs for producing colors 
are alder-tree bark and dock-root for black, bil- 
berry and elder for blue, rock-lichen and rue-root 
for red, broom, furze bark and heather for green, 
and St. John’s wort, sundew and bog-myrtle for 
yellow. 

The dyed thread, washed in salt water if blue, 
or in fresh if of any other color, is next woven 
into a web at the cottage hand-loom. Then comes 
the process of “felting” or thickening, called 
“wauking” in the North, probably from its being 
chiefly effected by the feet. The microscopic 
projections on the fibre interlock when the web 
is beaten wet, and as the “wauk-mill” is apt 
to overdo the work, turning out a texture hard, 
stiff arid heavy, the old process is still preserved 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and secures a fabric 
soft, supple, and sufficiently dense to be wind 
and weather proof. 

The following description is taken from a 
paper read before the Gaelic Society in 1885: 
“In the Highland districts women make use 
of their feet to produce the same result (felting), 
and a picturesque sight it is to see a dozen or 
more Highland lassies sit in two rows facing 
each other. The web of cloth is passed round in 
a damp state, each one pressing it and pitching it 
with a dash to her next neighbor, and so the cloth 
is handled, pushed, crushed and welded so as to 
become close and even in texture. The process 
is slow and tedious, but the women know how 
to beguile the time, and the song is passed round, 
each one taking up the verse in turn, and all 
joining in the chorus. The effect is very peculiar, 
and often very pleasing, and the wauking songs 
are very popular in all the collections.” 

The commercial and practical side of the 
question is of course the important side, and 
that is still unsettled. For some time it will 
undoubtedly be an up-hill struggle to find an 
adequate market for the cloth, but the enthusiasm 
which people who really appreciate artistic handi- 
work, combined with the best wearing qualities, 
encourages those who are promoting the enter- 
prise to believe that, in time, financial success 
will come also. Visiting Americans have mani- 
fested great interest in the enterprise, and one of 
the encouraging facts is the considerable orders 
which have already come from America. 
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Talking With the Planets’ 


By NriKora TESLA 
Te 


The idea of communicating with the inhabit- 
ants of other worlds is an old one. But for ages 
it has been regarded merely as a poet’s dream, 
forever unrealizable. And yet, with the invention 
and perfection of the telescope and the ever- 
widening knowledge of the heavens, its hold upon 
our imaginations has been increased, and the 
scientific achievements during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, together with the develop- 
ment of the tendency toward the nature ideal of 
Goethe, have intensified it to such a degree that 
it seems as if it were destined to become the 
dominating idea of the century that has just be- 
gun. But in this age of reason it is not astonish- 
ing to find persons who scoff at the very thought 
of effecting communication with a planet. First 
of all, the argument is made that there is only 
a small probability of other planets being inhab- 
ited at all. This argument has never appealed 
to me. In the solar system, there seem to be 
only two planets—Venus and Mars—capable of 
sustaining life such as ours; but this does not 
mean that there might not be on all of them some 
other forms of life. Chemical processes may be 
maintained without the aid of oxygen, and it is 
still a question whether chemical processes are 
absolutely necessary for the sustenance of organ- 
ized beings. My idea is that the development 
of life must lead to forms cf existence that will 
be possible without nourishment and which will 
not be shackled by consequent limitations. Why 
should a living being not be able to obtain all 
the energy it needs for the performance of its 
life-functions from the environment, instead of 
through consumption of food, and transforming, 
by a complicated process, the energy of chemical 
combinations into life-sustaining energy? 

Some ten years ago, I recognized the fact that 
to convey electric currents to a distance it was 
not at all necessary to employ a return wire, but 
that any amount of energy might be transmitted 
by using a single wire. I illustrated this prin- 
ciple by numerous experiments, which, at that 
time, excited considerable attention among sci- 
entific men. 

This being practically demonstrated, my next 
step was to use the earth itself as the medium 
for conducting the currents, thus dispensing with 
wire and all other artificial conductors. So I was 
led to the development of a system of energy 
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transmission and of telegraphy without the use 
of wires, which I described in 1893. The diffi- 
culties 4 encountered at first in the transmission 
of currents through the earth were very great. 
At that time I had at hand only ordinary appara- 
tus, which I found to be ineffective, and I con- 
centrated my attention immediately upon perfect- 
ing machines for this special purpose. This work 
consumed a number of years, but I finally van- 
quished all difficulties and succeeded in producing 
a machine which, to explain its operation in plain 
language, resembled a pump in its action, drawing 
electricity from the earth and driving it back into 
the same at an enormous rate, thus creating rip- 
ples or disturbances which, spreading through the 
earth as through a wire, could be detected at great 
distances by carefully attuned receiving circuits. 
In this manner I was able to transmit to a dis- 
tance, not only feeble effects for purposes of sig- 
nalling, but considerable amounts of energy, and 
later discoveries I made convinced me that I 
shall ultimately succeed in conveying power with- 
out wires, for industrial purposes, with high eco- 
nomy, and to any distance, however great. 

To develop these inventions further, I went to 
Colorado in 1899, where I continued my inves- 
tigations along these and other lines, one of 
which in particular I now consider of even great- 
er importance than the transmission of power 
without wires. I constructed a laboratory in the 
neighborhood of Pike’s Peak. Thg conditions in 
the pure air of the Colorado Mountains proved 
extremely favorable for my experiments, and the 
results were most gratifying to me. I found that 
I could not only accomplish more work, physi- 
cally and mentally, than I could in New York, 
but that electrical effects and changes were more 
readily and distinctly perceived. A few years ago 
it was virtually impossible to produce electrical 
sparks twenty or thirty feet long; but I pro- 
duced some more than one hundred feet in length, 
and this without difficulty. The rates of electri- 
cal movement involved in strong induction ap- 
paratus had measured but a few hundred horse- 
power, and I produced electrical movements of 
rates of one hundred and ten thousand horse- 
power. Prior to this, only insignificant electrical 
pressures were obtained, while I had reached fifty 
million volts. But the time is not far away now 
when the practical results of my labors will be 
placed before the world and their influence felt 
everywhere. One of the immediate consequences 
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will be the transmission of messages without 
wires, over sea or land, to an immense distance. 
I have already demonstrated, by crucial tests, the 
practicability of signalling by my system from one 
to any other point of the globe, no matter how 
remote, and I shall soon convert the disbelievers. 

I have every reason for congratulating myself 
that throughout these experiments, many of which 
were exceedingly delicate and hazardous, neither 
myself nor any of my assistants received an in- 
jury. When working with these powerful electri- 
cal oscillations the most extraordinary phenomena 
take place at times. Owing to some interference 
of the oscillations, veritable balls of fire are apt to 
leap out to a great distance, and if any one were 
within or near their paths, he would be instantly 
destroyed. A machine such as I have used could 
easily kill, in an instant, three hundred thousand 
persons. I observed that the strain upon my as- 
sistants was telling, and some of them could not 
endure the extreme tension of the nerves. But 
these perils are now entirely overcome, and the 
operation of such apparatus, however powerful, 
involves no risk whatever. 

As I was improving my machines for the pro- 
duction of intense electrical actions, I was also 
perfecting the means for observing feeble efforts. 
One of the most interesting results, and also one 
of great practical importance, was the develop- 
ment of certain contrivances for indicating at a 
distance of many hundred miles an approaching 
storm, its direction, speed and distance traveled. 
These appliances are likely to be valuable in 
future meteorological observations and surveying, 
and will lend themselves particularly to many 
naval uses. 

It was in carrying on this work that for the 
first time I discovered those mysterious effects 
which have elicited such unusual interest. I had 
perfected the apparatus referred to so far that 
from my laboratory in the Colorado mountains | 
could feel the pulse of the globe, as it were, 
noting every electrical change that occurred with- 
in a radius of eleven hundred miles. 

I can never forget the first sensations I experi- 
enced when it dawned upon me that I had ob 
served something possibly of incalculable conse- 
quences to mankind. I felt as though I were 
present at the birth of a new knowledge or the 
revelation of a great truth. Even now, at times, 


I can vividly recall the incident, and see my 
apparatus as though it were actually before me. 
My first observations positively terrified me, as 
there was present in them something mysterious, 
not to say supernatural, and I was alone in my 
laboratory at night; but at that time the idea: of 
these disturbances being intelligently controlled 


signals did not yet present itself to me. The 
changes I noted were taking place periodically, 
and with such a clear suggestion of number 
and order that they were not traceable to any 
cause then known to me. I was familiar, of 
course, with such electrical disturbances as are 
produced by the sun, Aurora Borealis and earth 
currents, and I was as sure as I could be of any 
fact that these variations were due to none of 
these causes. The nature of my experiments pre- 
cluded the possibility of the changes being pro- 
duced by atmospheric disturbances, as has been 
rashly asserted by some. It was some time after- 
ward when the thought flashed upon my mind 
that the disturbances I had observed might be due 
to an intelligent control. Although I could not 
decipher their meaning, it was impossible for 
me to think of them as having been entirely acci- 
dental. The feeling is constantly growing on 
me that I had been the first to hear the greeting 
of one planet to another. A purpose was behind 
these electrical signals; and it was with this con- 
viction that I announced to the Red Cross So- 
ciety, when it asked me to indicate one of the 
great possible achievements of the next hundred 
years, that it would probably be the confirmation 
and interpretation of this planetary challenge 
to us. 

Since my return to New York more urgent 
work has consumed all my attention; but I have 
never ceased to think of those experiences and 
of the observations made in Colorado. I am con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve and perfect my 
apparatus, and just as soon as practicable I shall 
again take up the thread of my investigations at 
the point where I have been forced to lay it down 
for a time. 

At the present stage of progress, there would 
be no insurmountable obstacle in constructing 
a machine capable of conveying a message to 
Mars, nor would there be any great difficulty in 
recording signals transmitted to us by the in- 
habitants of that planet, if they be skilled electri- 
cians. Communication once established, even 
in the simplest way, as by a mere interchange of 
numbers, the progress toward more intelligible 
communication would be rapid. Absolute certitude 
as to the receipt and interchange of messages 
would be reached as soon as we could respond 
with the number “four,” say, in reply to the signal 
‘fone, two, three.” The Martians, or the inhabit- 
ants of whatever planet had signalled to us, 
would understand at once that we had caught 
their message across a gulf of space and had sent 
back a response. To convey a knowledge of form 
by such means is, while very difficult, not impossi- 
ble, and I have already found a way of doing it. 
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More Love Letters of an Englishwoman 
Te 


DEG FU ca cicenececncssevesssseccses Seveseees ..-Black and White 


Circumstances which occurred at Pontresina in 
the spring of last year have culminated in an 
absolute necessity for the publication of the fol- 
lowing letters. In what way this has happened 
cannot be more clearly indicated during the life 
of the present Emperor of China, and no clue 
to the mystery will be found in the letters them- 
selves. Those who irow will keep silence; if 
anyone speaks, that niay be taken as evidence 
that he does not know. In this way I trust that 
the mystery may be preserved and the sale of the 
book stimulated. 

Dearest—It has been such a funny day. Con- 
gratulations on the great event are beginning to 
arrive. It is so witty of them to do that. They 
are posted and then the postman delivers them. I 
have laughed till I cried about it. Some are the 
mere wiffle-waffle of ordinary politeness and some 
show such a deep and seeing sympathy. Lady M. 
writes: “When a girl works patiently and per- 
severingly at anything, I am always glad to see 
her succeed.” Isn’t she sweet? Just after you 
had gone yesterday Mrs. Blank called and was 
told the news. She did not think she had ever 
seen you or heard of you. “Come out of it,” I 
said, with a quiet smile. “He must have met you 
at the gate just now.” She sank back in her 
chair and went deadly pale. She wants me to 
explain to you that the mistake was entirely due 
to her short sight. Even at the moment when 
you opened the gate for her, she had doubts 
whether you really were the under-gardener; she 
is convinced that there was nothing in your ap- 
pearance to justify her in throwing you that six- 
pence. She repeated feverishly several times that 
she congratulated me very heartily. She seemed 
to be a good deal broken up, and did not stay 
long. 

Others are yet more quaint. Nan-nan, of 
course, is Nan-nan. She came into my room this 
morning with a martial tramp, humming the Wed- 
ding March and bringing me my tea. Nan-nan 
is distinctly “nattrlich,” and if I do not report her 
remarks it is merely because I haye got into the 
habit of drawing the line somewhere. If you 
want the details apply to the other Englishwoman. 
Personally, I must content myself with saying 
that Nan-nan was a little previous. I had been 
meaning to show your photograph to the new 
kitchenmaid, and to collect some further expres- 
sion of candid opinion. But she has only been 
here three weeks, and I have the feeling that 


I do not know her well enough. Am I too shy? 
I will be all that you wish. 

I have a great longing at times for you to 
set me difficult things to do. No; not to say, 
six times quickly, that he stood at the door of 
Burgess’ Fish Sauce Shop, Strand, welcoming 
him in. Bid rather my wings and my eyes. Do 
you see the meaning? If so you are fortunate. 
O, dear heart, forgive me for being no more 
than I am; many people are no more than they 
are, and one has to put up with it. Ever your 
own, own. 


You ‘told me, dearest, that I should find your 
mother formidable. I did; if anything, you un- 
derstated it. She is a person very much in the 
grand Berserker style. I admire it, but it comes 
a little heavy at an afternoon call. It seems to 
check anything that could be called expansion. 

I like her; I do trust that nothing I have said 
has given you the impression that I don’t like 
her. I hope that she will look in any time that 
she is passing, and if she will let me have a line 
beforehand I shall know what to do. I believe 
that under a manner which purists might call 
slightly rude she conceals a heart of gold; but 
she seems unable to get change, and put a little 
of it into general circulation. She could forgive 
theft from the person with violence, supposing 
that it were some other person. You feel at 
once that she will be sorry for it afterward when 
she is quiet, and that when she is quiet she must 
be much less noisy. “Eccentric’—allowing the 
usual margin for politeness—sums her up. O, I 
am so fond of her! 

I need not go through it all; she will have 
told you all that did not happen, and by a process 
of exhaustion you can guess the rest. It was un- 
fortunate that she should have come into the 
drawing-room with the impression that she was 
engaging an up-and-down girl at a registry office. 
We did not shake hands. Our talk was very little 
of you. She began by asking me if I drank, and 
1 asked her if she would like to go and see the 
canaries. I own I felt it. She said that she 
wanted a girl who would do the steps as they 
ought to be done, and not an upstart. Where did 
she get the upstart idea? My family was known 
and respected in Brondesbury for upward of three 
years before we came to live in the country. I 
guessed that she would like frankness. I said 
that there was some misunderstanding, and that 
I wanted to marry her son. She replied that 
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there was no harm in wanting, and that she had 
wanted her tea for the last half hour. We then 
went back to the drawing-room. 

With reference to that phrase of hers which 
you quote, about the muffins being “stone cold,” 
I think that was partly because she insisted on 
taking them out into the hall and playing quoits 
with them. Is it quoits? It is rather untidy; 
so few of the muffins really went into the hat. 
She left early, and we have missed three tea- 
spoons. 

I do like her; she is worth winning. But there 
is something in her manner—I hardly know how 
to express it—which seems difficult to break 
through. It is hardly icy; indeed it is distinctly 
informal. When I asked her if I might consider 
myself engaged, she said she would tell me that 
after she had taken up my character. Jt gave 
me the feeling that I had not really won her love. 

Did I mention that I do like her and that she 
has a heart of gold? I had meant to tell you 
that. 

You must not think that I am hurt, either 
morally or physically. As regards the latter, 
only two of the muffins hit me in the face, and 
they are quite soft. And we have been having 
such a treat since she left. The dog, Benjie, has 
gone mad, Nan-nan has taken to drink, and I 
have wept for the last twenty-four hours con- 
secutively. But these little things cannot affect us 
finally, and I hardly know why I have mentioned 
them. 


Edith WHAPION.....ccrscccccccccccccccceccsoeccesevccoes The Bookman 

Ownest When I woke this morning my 
windows were covered with a thick, white frost, 
my bath-tub was an improvised skating-pond, and 
the mercury in the thermometer outside had 
forced a hole through the bulb at the base of the 
tube and disappeared. I was just dangling one 
timorous creamy magnolia-white foot over the 
edge of the bed, into the icy crackling void of 
circumambient cold, when the door opened and 
Juggins (that housemaid, Belovéd, is already pen- 
sioned against senility!)—Juggins brought me 
Your Letter—. 








My Veriest—my Mortgage on Blessedness (as 
George Meredith might say—you must try to 
read him, Love!)—have you ever seen the sun- 
rise steal suddenly with swift, amorous leaps 
from one ice-blue snow-peak to another? Have 
you seen the virgin bosom of the ‘Alps flush be- 
neath the hot, passionate kiss of Phoebus? (Don’t 
be alarmed at my learning, dear! He’s only the 
Norse Sun-god; you'll find him in the Vedda.) 
Well—I have, Sweet—(Aunty took me up the 





Rhigi once)—and just so the warmth and heat 
from your letter spread through my icy virginal 
room, like a forest fire devastating some primeval 
wilderness with the pent-up fury of a wild beast 
rending its defenceless prey. (Don’t try to make 
out my metaphors, Darling; at least not till 
you've practiced a little on Meredith first.) Own- 
est, think of it! Five hours had elapsed since I 
liad heard from you. Letter No. 3659 had been 
delivered to me at midnight, as I stole up to 
bed through the silent house, with the glint of 
the moonlight shimmering ghost-like on the worn 
oaken stairs that your dear feet have caressed 
so often! (You've heard of the Scala Santa at 
Rome, my Demigod—the Sacred Stairs? Well, 
these are my sacred stairs—my heart goes up 
them on its knees to you, Ownest!) Midnight— 
think of it! And between then and breakfast, 
no news of you and [ still live! Oh, the 
endurance of the human heart! The bloodless 
inhumanity of our postal system! 





Mine exclusively! Yesterday, in your absence, 
1 called on your mother. She sent word that 
she had a headache, and begged to be excused, 
but I was firm. Love, it is an I anticipated: she 
ig an ignorant and arrogant old woman. But 
(lon’t be afraid of my telling her so! To what 
depths of dissimulation would not love make me 
descend? I shall conceal my feelings; I shall in- 
fluence her only by example. I could see that she 
was struck by my gown—the one I copied from 
Elaine’s, in the Idylls of the King. (Tennyson, 
dear: I mean to read him to you next summer !) 
One can see that your mother has not had many 
artistic advantages; the drawing-room curtains 
are too awful; and sooner or later that bed of red 
geraniums by the front door will have to go. I 
made no allusion to the curtains beyond saying 
that I could not live in a room with aniline colors ; 
for your sake, Darling, I was patient and forbear- 
ing. . . . Dearest! My one desire is to judge 
her leniently ; but I happened to mention Meredith 
in the course of our talk, and her comments were 
so painfully wide of the mark that I thought it 
kinder to change the subject. It was not till 
just as I was leaving that I found out she thought 
I was referring to the late Lord Lytton! 
Beloved, that explains so much. . . . Dear, 
since I have seen your mother I realize how hard 
it must be for the love of the Beautiful to thrive in 
such an atmosphere. Belovéd, I can never be 
thankful enough for having been born with an 
artistic nature. 

P.S. You left your goloshes here yesterday, and 
—shall I tell you? Yes! I’ve kissed a little hole 
in one of them already! 
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Living English Poets: Rudyard Kipling 


It may not be as a poet that Mr. Kipling’s 
fame will chiefly endure, yet no series of con- 
temporary English writers of verse could omit 
his name. Mr. Kipling’s career is too well known 
to make anything but the barest outline necessary 
here. Born in Bombay in 1865, he was schooled 
in England, but early returned to India and 
worked on papers in Lahore and Allahabad. He 
gained fame by the singular vigor of his first 
tales and has maintained a reputation second to 
that of no living writer. For a time Mr. Kipling 
with his America wife lived at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont; he has now taken up his residence in Eng- 
I7nd. His books of poetry include Schoolboy 
Lyrics, Echoes, Departmental Ditties, and Other 
Verses, Barrack-Room Ballads and Other Verses, 
Tommy and Other Poems, and The Seven Seas. 


WHEN ’OMER SMOTE ‘IS BLOOMIN’ LYRE. 

When ’Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
He ’ eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what ’e thought ’ e might require, 
"E went an’ took—the same as me! 


The market girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 

They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet—the same as you! 


They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 
But winked at Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us! 
BILL ’AWKINS. 
"As anbody seen Bill ’ Awkins? 
—Now ’ow in the devil would I know? 
“’R’s taken my girl out walkin’ 
—An’ I’ve got to tell ’im so— 
Gawd-bless-’im! 
I’ve got to tell ’im so.” 


“°T)’yer know what ’e’s like, Bill ’Awkins? 
““Now what in the devil would I care?” 
“’F’s the livin’ breathin’ 
grinder’s monkey, 
With a pound of grease to ’is ’air— 
Gawd-bless-’im! 
An’ a pound of grease to ’is ’air.” 


“An’ s’pose you met Bill ’Awkins, 
Now what in the devil ’ud ye do?” 
“T’d open ’is cheek to ’is chin strap buckle, 
An’ bung up ’is both eyes too— 
Gawd-bless-’im! 
An’ bung up ’is both eyes too!” 


“Look ‘ere, where ’e comes Bill ’Awkins! 
Now what in the devil will you say?” 
“Tt isn’t fit an’ proper to be fightin’ on a 
Sunday, 
So I pass ’im the time o’ day— 
Gawd-bless-’im! 
I'll pass ’im the time o’ day!” 


image of an organ- 


MANDALAY. 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to 
the sea, 

There’s a ‘Burma girl a- settin,’ 
thinks 0’ me; 

For the wind is in the salen and the temple- 
bells they say: 

“Come you back, you British soldier; 
back to Mandalay!” 


and I know she 


come you 


Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay; 
Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon 
to Mandalay? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the Bay! 


‘er little cap was green, 


"Er petticoat was yaller an’ 
the same as 


An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ 
Theebaw’s Queen, 

An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ 
cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ 
foot: 


of a whackin’ white 


Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s 


Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 
What they called the Great Gawd Budd— 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ’er 
where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the Bay! 


I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these gritty pavin’- 
stones, 

An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in 
my bones; 

Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea 
to the Strand, 

An’ they talks a lot o’ 
understand? 


lovin’, but wot do they 


Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law! what do they understand? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener 
land! . 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the Bay! 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is 
like the worst, 

Where there aren't no Ten Commandments an’ a 
man can raise a thirst; 

For the temple-bells are callin’, and it’s there that 
I would be— 

3y the old Moulmein Pagoda, 
sea; 


lookin’ lazy at the 


On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings 
to Mandalay! 


when we went 
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On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the Bay! 


When the mist was on the rice-fields an’ the sun 
was droppin’ slow, 

She’d git ’er little banjo an’ she’d sing “Kullalo-lo!” 

With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ ’er cheek agin 
my cheek 

We useter watch the steamers an’ the hathis pilin’ 
teak. 


Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ‘ung that ’eavy you 
afraid to speak! 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the Bay! 


was ’ari 


3ut that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago an’ fur 
away, 

An’ there ain’t no 
to Mandalay; 

An’ I’m learnin’ 
soldier tells: 

“If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, 
‘eed naught else.” 


*buses runnin’ from the Bank 


’ere in London what the ten-year 


you won't never 


No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells, 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ 
temple-bells; 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*crost the Bay! 


the tinkly 


RECESSIONAL. 
God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far flung battle-line 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captain and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient. Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





Far called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all pomp of yesterday 

Is one ang Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





lf, drunk with sight of power we loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Host, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS: 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord! Amen. 


THE VAMPIRE, 


A fool there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I!) 

To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not care) 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the years we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head and kand, 
Belong to the woman who did not know 
(And now we know that she never could: know) 
And did not understand. 


A fool there was and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I!) 

Honor and faith and a sure intent 

(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant) 
But a fool must follow his natural bent 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the toil we lost and the spoil we lost 

And the excellent things we planned, 

Belong to the woman who did not know why 
(And now we know that she never knew why) 
And did not understand. 


The fool was stripped to his foolish hide 

(Even as you and I!) 

Which she might have seen when she threw 
him aside— 

(But it isn’t on record the lady tried) 

Sosome of himlived but the most of him died— 

(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 
That stings like a white hot brand— 

It’s coming to know that she never knew why 
(Seeing at last she could never know why) 
And never could understand. 


L’ENVOI—THE SEVEN SEAS. 

When Earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes 
are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the young- 
est critic has died, 

We shall rest and faith we shall need it—lie down 
for an xon or two 

Till the Master of all Good Workmen shall set us 
to work anew! 

And those that were Bom shall be happy: they shall 
sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash a a ten league canvas with 
brushes of comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magda- 
lene, Peter and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and never 
be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, 
work for fame; 

But each for the joy of working, 
separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as they are! 


and no one shall 


and each, in his 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpiItep By RosBERT BLIGHT 
Te 


Already the lover of plants is noting the first 
signs of spring and is counting the days. which 
separate him from the enjoyment of the beauty 
of the flowers of the garden and the field and of 
the foliage of the forest. In the garden we have 
thus early been gladdened by the snowdrop, the 
winter aconite, the crocus, and the chionodoxa; 
the botanist has probably picked the whitlow grass 
on some sunny bank, the hepatica on the outskirts 
of the wood, and the skunk-cabbage where a 
spring of warmer temperature than the pools 
escapes from under the hill; and the sugar maples, 
the elms, the alders, the birches, and the willows 
are assuming a livelier tinge with their wind- 
fertilized flowers. Spring, the time of hope, ever 
seems the brightest season to the lover of nature, 
whether he think in prose or rhyme. This is well 
brought out in the following passage by Bliss 
Carman: 


New York Commercial Advertiser 


Apart from their humble office as givers of 
shade and preservers of streams, trees minister 
more than we can guess to our hourly pleasure. 
Yet we are so thoughtless of them that we take 
their benefits without a word of gratitude, for 
the most part. If you have seen a wooded hill- 
side in winter you will remember how lonely 
and bleak it looked. Only the bare skeletons of 
the trees spread over the mountain, and all the 
great primitive strength and ruggedness and sorry 
age of the earth exposed to sight—the ribs of 
the world. These are the same hills, perhaps, that 
you knew in summer, so green and so luxuriant 
—hbare now and stern, showing all their scars, 
bitter evidences of their strenuous, enduring his- 
tory. The calm, unimpassioned whiteness of the 
snow has folded them in its chilly oblivion. It 
is impossible to believe that spring can repeat her 
ancient miracle; surely, here is the veriest des- 
olation, the mere geology of life, inorganic dust, 
the inert mass of the firmament given over to 
the stealthy depredation of elemental time. No 
hope nor assurance anywhere. 

And yet, in contradiction of all the probabil- 
ities of sense, that desolation will grow vivid 
and lovely as the sun comes north. All these 
gaunt spectres that now seem so ghostly will 
put on their gala attire, the April orange and 
the May-time green. That soft, purplish mist 
of the far spring woods! It means the oranges 
and reds and yellows of the maple blossoms, and 
the paler yellows and silver of the willow catkins. 
It is the: first flush of reviving life that comes 
before the green of the leaf. And carefully as 
you may watch, the green banners will seem to 


be flung abroad suddenly at last. If you single 
out one tree for your care, and observe it every 
day, you may think to trace the gradual assump- 
tion of its full robes for June. You will be dis- 
appointed. There will come a day of rain or 
a night of warmth, and when you next see your 
friend you will stand astonished at the change. 
You have been surprised again by nature. The 
ancient sorceress had no mind to be pried upon, 
and must guard well the secret of her power 
over your wondering admiration. There you 
are, outwitted, after all; for the tree unfolded 
every leaf while you slept. So the grass springs, 
and the dandelions are born—by magic, in a 
twinkling, myriads at once—so that yesterday 
they were unheard of, and to-day they possess 
the earth in their gay panoply, their simple gold- 
en pomp. 

The trees are the great mitigators and tem- 
perers of the elements to man. They shelter 
us from the fury of the rain and snow, yet 
conserve it for our gradual use. They shade us 
from the glare of the open sun, yet in time 
furnish us with heat and light. A treeless coun- 
try is not the best of countries. Its usefulness 
is limited and specialized. A normal earth for 
man has both forest and prairie. But these 
are only the gross material blessings of the trees. 
There remains all their beauty. 

And how few of us ever heed those goodly, 
patient friends of man. We go forth and rifle 
the wilderness of its laurel or its arbutus, but 
not one in ten among us knows a beech from a 
maple, or pine from a spruce. It is a part of our 
dense indifference to everything save personal 
luxury. But I tell you that a nation which does 
not know one tree from another is in peril of 
vanishing from the earth. Puny dwellers in 
cities, let us get down to earth more often than 
we do. 

I suppose one’s love of trees changes like one’s 
love of everything else. At one time of life we 
adore the oak; at another the elm commands our 
allegiance. It is a matter of circumstance and 
environment, since each tree differs from its 
fellow and each is lovely after its kind. To 
name the elm is to have a vision of great 
meadows, and summer barns, and fields of hay, 
and sweeps of blue river. The elm is a lover of 
such scenes, and if we have lived through them 
in youth, always its swaying, feathery top will 
recall the memories of that perished time. I 
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doubt if I should choose anything (were the 
chance given me) to have for a remembrance of 
a native country before just such a vision of in- 
tervale lands. There is some great river wind- 
ing slowly down between the hills, blue under 
the summer sky. And there are its broad, deep- 
soiled islands, shoulder high with hay, where 
the few gray, wide-chinked barns stand awaiting 
their harvest. Along the edges of the islands 
are a few choke-cherries and water maples, but 
no great trees save the stately elms here and 
there, solitary under the blue. 

Or, again, it may be the marvelous maple of 
the north that would enlist all your friendship. 
Its brave scarlet and golden coat makes the 
autumn world a medieval crusade for brilliancy 
and courage. It is impossible to be craven or 
hopeless in the face of such gorgeous beauty, 
surely! October in the mountains, when the 
maples are all in their splendor, is no time for 
triflers or the mean. To see those beautiful trees 
arrayed for the closing days of the year is to 
partake of the nobleness of nature. While we 
know it not, something of that Oriental richness 
of color enters into our subtler make-up, and we 
arise on the morrow with unguessed acquisitions 
of soul. 

This looking behind and beyond the plants, as it 
were, perceiving something’ spiritual forming a 
halo around the material object, is a characteristic 
of the true lover of nature. It is the secret of 
many a lovely vision of the poet. As James Rus- 
sell Lowell says: 

“Flowers are not flowers to the poet’s eyes, 
Their beauty thrills him by an inward sense; 
He knows that outward seemings are but lies, 
Or, at the most, but earthly shadows, whence 
The soul that looks within for truth may guess 
The presence of some wondrous heavenliness.” 

It is not given to every one to express the 
spirituality in measured lines, but none the less is 
the poetical feeling present in the mind of the lov- 
ing student of nature. There has not been, per- 
haps, a more remarkable recent instance of this 
than the striking, thoughtful, and, indeed, exquisite 
series of articles by Candace Wheeler from which 
we can only give a too short extract: 
Be en eee eT Atlantic Monthly 

There are things besides beauty, or the power 
of beneficence, or the friendship of plants, or 
their cheerful obedience, which make for content 
in a garden. To one who lives with them and 
has perfect commerce with nature, the charac- 
ters of the things which live in the garden, or 
come or go in it by chance, are a source of de- 
light. And these characteristics are not only 


or entirely vegetable, but often very human. I 
am tempted to ascribe far more individual action 
to flowers than is generally conceded. We know, 
for instance, that voluntary growth belongs to all 
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plant life. People say, “You cannot make such 
or such a plant grow here!” or, “I have planted 
this or that here or there many times, but have 
never succeeded in making it live!” And that 
means that the creature absolutely refused to ac- 
cept conditions ignorantly offered; conditions 
which a true gardener, or plant-lover, would have 
avoided by instinct, and not put the kindly thing 
to the pain of refusal. There might have been 
an individual or family prejudice which had not 
been consulted, and if it were a family prejudice, 
the gardener should have been aware of it. It is 
certain that whole species will refuse to be col- 
onized, although, in the spot of their choice— 
which, by the way, may differ very little, so far 
as our coarser senses are aware, from that which 
they refuse—they will put an energy into their 
development which makes one envious for hu- 
manity; yet in that other which has been selected 
for them, they prefer to die rather than live, 
choosing suicide before uncongenial surroundings. 
Plant preferences are things we may recognize 
without understanding, since the causes areclosely 
hidden. They are shrouded in the stem and fold- 
ed in the bud, but they guide the plant unerringly 
to the thing it needs. The places in which they 
will grow, or not grow, cannot be named unless 
the plants are taken into council. 

It was from those wonderful blossoms (white 
water lilies growing in a mill-pond at Jamaica, 
Long Island), that I learned to know and value 
the individuality of flowers. Of course every one 
knows that one rose will differ from another in 
size and color, and one lily from another in fidelity 
to the type, but I painted the portraits of some 
of the Egyptian queens before I learned that 
one flower differed from another in expression. 
Studying them hour after hour with a painter's 
eye, copying the features in shape and shadow, 
from the golden central crown to the pink-tinted 
curve of the outer leaf, I learned that they dif- 
fered as one human face differs from another. 
When I placed myself and my canvas before the 
crowding mass of bloom each morning, no mat- 
ter how the individuals had shifted their places 
overnight, those which I had painted the day 
before were unmistakable. No individual face 
in a crowd could detach itself more perfectly from 
the mass that did these lily-faced creatures. I am 
glad I have the portraits of some of them still, 
and that the children who knew them then yet 
recognize them, and that their children are learn- 
ing to know them, as members of one of the lost 
tribes of Long Island, whose place of sepulchre 
is unknown. 

But there are flowers with even more individual 
expression than water lilies. Individual roses 
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may be pensive or perky, dignified or hoidenish ; 
and as for pansies, every one you pick shall have 
a different character. Some are perverse like 
hashful babies, and will not look you in the face. 
Some are confiding, and some are even bold. Go 
and study them if you are an unbeliever, and you 
shall find that many things which we call human 
traits belong in almost equal proportion to plants 
and animals. 

The friendships of plants are as positive and un- 
mistakable as their preferences. They may like 
only their own kind, or they may prefer the com- 
panionship of certain kinds of trees, or they may 
even prefer to live in the neighborhood of man. 
The white clover and‘ the dandelion are as much 
domestic plants as the cat and the dog are 
domestic animals. They choose always to live 
in the vicinity of human beings, while it must 
be confessed that many of the vegetable tribes 
shrink from voluntary association with us. We 
can make friends with most of them, and they 
will reward us copstantly and royally if we give 
them the guest chamber and observe the fine con- 
ditions of hospitality, but if we forget to make 
their beds or arrange their baths, they have too 
much self-respect to remain. We may ignore all 
observances with the clover and the grass, for 
they will blossom almost under the tread of our 
careless feet. 


Underlying the anthropomorphic language of 
the author is the truth that we shall never fully 
appreciate the beauty, understand the structure, or 
succeed in the cultivation of plants, unless we 
study their forms, their habits and their environ- 
ments. In fact, it is the environment that im- 
presses upon them their forms, and brings about 
their various habits. There is undoubtedly a large 
amount of individuality among plants, which shows 
itself in tendencies to vary and in elasticity of 
adaptability, to surroundings. We are apt to for- 
get this and to form our opinion of a plant and its 
needs from the circumstances in which we usually 
see it. We, therefore, are inclined to think that 
it cannot exist under other conditions. For in- 
stance, we are so accustomed to terrible accounts 
of the sufferings of gold-miners from the cold of 
Alaska that we picture to ourselves the land- 
scape as bleak and barren of vegetable life. The 
article from which we are going to quote is a 
good description of a state of things well-calcu- 
lated to dispel such an illusion. To its forcible 
statements we would only add the fact that in 
Nova Zembla, a large island in the Arctic Ocean, 
the flora ‘embraces no less than 185 flowering 
plants, among which we find such familiar species 
as a poppy, a ranunculus, a catchfly, a saxifrage, 
a sandwort, five or six species of whitlow grass, 
and a willow. 


Beautiful Wild Flowers of the Frigid Zone,.San Francisce Chronicle 


I had looked forward to a journey into the in- 
terior of Alaska as a very serious undertaking 
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and with anticipations the reverse of pleasure- 
able, and I thought that a woman who would 
attempt it—even to join her husband, as I did— 
was entitled to enrollment among the world’s 
martyrs. When, therefore, I sailed from Seattle 
in July, I felt as one who looks for the last time 
for an indefinite period—possibly, so imbued was 
I with the terrors of the trip, forever—on the 
green grass, the birds and flowers which we all 
love. My fear conjured up a prospect that was 
not alluring—ice, cold, snow, frost, more ice !— 
in fact, I nerved myself to face a picture all 
shadows. But nature does not so ordain things. 
There exists in everything a perfect balance, and 
the existence of a law of compensation is no- 
where more clearly demonstrated than in that 
great north land, the land of great extremes. For, 
while the days have not the same quality in length 
as farther south—it being “all day all night” in 
summer and “all night all day” in winter—yet 
the sun, shining as it does for an average of 
twenty hours each day for four months, succeeds 
in the short time at its disposal in making a pretty 
complete and a thoroughly delightful summer. 
And, as if to make up for the monotonous aspect 
of the snow-clad hills during the other eight 
months, it covers them with a rich mantle of 
flowers of wondrous beauty, great variety of 
color and an unrivaled perfume which pervades 
the atmosphere. 

My first surprise came when, near the summit 
of the Chilcoot pass, I noticed a little, dark blue, 
bell-like flower growing, it seemed, out of the 
snow near the edge of a glacier. On closer exam- 
ination it appeared that, while the slender stem 
was in fact protruding through a thin layer of 
snow which covered the ground near the glacier, 
the snow had evidently recently fallen and would 
probably disappear before night. I afterward 
found this to be the genuine “blue-bell of Scot- 
land,” which grows in abundance all along the 
valley of the Yukon and throughout Alaska. 
Then, as we crossed Lake Bennet in the little 
steamer, I gazed in wonderment at the great 
masses of red and yellow and blue which covered 
the hills with a crazy patchwork of blossoms. 
Such masses of flowers and such a blaze of color 
I do not remember to have seen before. When 
the boat tied up to take on wood for fuel, we 
enjoyed a walk on the inviting shore. No sooner 
had we climbed the gently sloping banks than 
we spied great bunches of red raspberries hang- 
ing, as thickly as they could cluster, on the bushes. 
They were much smaller than those we get in 
the Northern and Middle States, but a beautiful 
red in color and wholly lacking the hard seeds 
with which ours are filled, while the taste was 
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a revelation. Never had we tasted such rasp- 
berries—sweet, with a flavor aromatic and re- 
freshing. After this, nothing that I saw in Alaska 
surprised me. 

All the way down the lakes and that magnifi- 
-cent river, the Yukon, myriads of flowers in 
variegated colors clothed the hills and dotted the 
hanks, while the air was heavy with perfume. 
Roses in great abundance—acres of roses, miles 
of roses—the sweetbriar predominating, delighted 
the eye in whatever direction one might look. 
During the remainder of that summer and the 
early part of the next I collected in all ninety- 
eight varieties of flowers, ferns and mosses. As 
I have not had time to classify them, I will speak 
of them by the names by which they were known 
to us in childhood—for they are nearly all familiar 
friends. The very first to appear in numbers 
in the spring is the anemone. The ice still cov- 
ered, as with a shroud, the broad bosom of the 
Yukon, though the hills were green, with the 
exception of here and there a patch of snow in 
the hollows, when I gathered my first specimen. 
Then followed the snap-dragon, wild sweet peas, 
roses, and the familiar fireweed with its brilliant 
blossoms. Where but a few weeks before the 
round tops of the mountains had appeared white, 
like so many gigantic snowdrifts, now were to 
be seen huge mounds of purple—so completely did 
the fireweed cover every spot with a royal robe. 
The snap-dragon reaches near the Arctic Circle 
a perfection I have never seen equaled elsewhere 
—rich in color, ranging through an infinite va- 
riety of shadings, from a royal purple down to 
the purest white. 

Along the creek valleys grow the wild crocus, 
any varieties of daisies—the large yellow, small 
yellow, purple, and white, these latter having cen- 
tres, some yellow, some black. Here, too, the 
wild sweet pea “bonny blue-bells,” and the dear 
little butter-cup. “Peacocks,” wild tulips (or 
snake flower), though beautiful to look upon, 
emit a vile and sickening odor whose intensity, 
like that of the more agreeable ones, is not les- 
sened by the Arctic climate. Perhaps the dain- 
tiest blossom of all was one which resembles the 
begonia family, delicate and waxy in bloom, but 
with leaves like the reed. It blossoms in clusters, 
filmy and transparent, and exhales a most deli- 
cious odor. After being pressed it seems almost 
to evaporate, leaving on the paper only a faint, 
gauzy impression. The mass of jagged rocks on 
a great landslide at the back of Dawson City is 
heaped in a great pile, and in the crevasses grow 
several varieties of ferns. One in particular, the 
common feather fern, attains to a great perfec- 
tion and emits an odor similar to that of sandal- 





wood. The maidenhair also reaches a degree 
of perfection that would delight the heart of a 
connoisseur. “Ki-hick-i-hick,” used by the In- 
dians as a medicine and by the isolated miner as 
a substitute for tobacco, when the genuine article 
cannot be had, grows here as everywhere in the 
Northern States and Canada. 

Persons who have read only of the cold and 
frost of the Yukon will be surprised at the follow- 
ing list of berries found in great profusion all 
along the valley of that river, at least, as far as 
Circle City and Fort Yukon, within the Arctic Cir- 
cle: Wild red raspberry, blueberry (or huckleber- 
ry), gooseberry, blackberry, red currant, black cur- 
rant, wild strawberry, salmon berry, wintergreen 
berry, fox berry, the marsh berry, growing every- 
where in the moss, on the mountain tops as well 
as in the tundra of the valleys; high bush cran- 
berry, “Yukon orange,” small, yellow and bitter, 
tasting not unlike the rind of an orange; and an- 
other new variety of berry, a counterpart of which 
I have been unable to find elsewhere, though 
something very similar to it is found in the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada and there called the 
“bake-apple.” It grows, usually, on the tops of 
the innumerable hummocks of moss which dot the 
marshy places, guarded by myriads of mosquitoes, 
through battalions of which one must fight one’s 
way to procure the treasure, which has leaves not 
unlike those of a strawberry, with a single verti- 
cal stem at the top of each, where, incased in a 
husk like the groundberry, which folds back when 
ripe, is disclosed a salmon-colored berry. The 
fruit is composed of sections like the raspberry 
and the juice is-a thick syrup of the consistency 
and slipperiness of the mango. Many call it the 
“salmon berry” for want of a better term, but I 
found that it was more generally known to the 
early pioneers as the “moose berry.” 

An Alaskan novelty which frequently graced 
our table was a “rhubarb pie” made from sour 
dock, which grows in rank abundance on the hill- 
sides. It is an excellent substitute for rhubarb. 
And never did vegetable taste more delicious than 
the greens which I gathered in various sunny 
spots. After the long Arctic winter, during the 
latter part of which fresh vegetables have been 
unprocurable at any price, it proved a most grate- 
ful dish and a welcome diversion after the long 
siege of dried and canned foods. It has been 


said that “weeds follow in the footsteps of man,” 
No doubt this is true of the lamb’s quarter, or pig 
weed, as many call it, for, like clover, it is found 
only in the vicinity of cabins or where the seeds 
might have been carried by the wind, after hav- 
ing been imported among beans—the principle 
food of the gold-hunter. 
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Other departments of this magazine in the 
present issue announce a copious supply of forth- 
coming books. The month, however, has been a 
quiet one. A few volumes issued for the holi- 
days lie over for attention, but of new publica- 
tions there is the usual mid-season dearth. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison has 
prominently asserted his 
opinion that Richard-Yea-and-Nay* is the only 
novel of the period. In a current magazine he 
makes an exhaustive review of it, supporting this 
belief. In it the reading world generally finds 
it impossible to coincide. One who read and 
gave his entire affection to The Forest Lovers 
has no heart to review this last novel by Mr. 
Hewlett. It is a sore, a grievous disappointment. 
The earlier romance was strong but it was gentle 
too, clean, sweet, idyllic and sane. The new one 
is violent and unpleasing. The author is fairly 
hag-ridden by the ideas of murder, insanity, ab- 
duction, plots, perfidy, poisoning and prisoning, 
fire and sword and a general row. He has become 
the victim of his style. What was vivid in The 
Forest Lovers has become violent in Richard- 
Yea-and-Nay, and an original manner has become 
an outrageous one. With all its hurry of deeds, 
its blood-letting and its pomp of cavalcade and 
army, the book tires a reader—not so much with 
its prodigality of incident as with the apparent 
strain of the style. It is bad enough having the 
Abbot Milo talk his pseudo-medizval gabble; to 
make the narrator himself talk it is a fundamental 
error. Mr. Harrison’s eulogy is futile; common- 
sense will be too oppressed by the affectations and 
intolerable impertinences of this sort of writing 
ever to admit its transcendent merit. 
@ilbert Parker's Work in In Lords of the North* we 
a New Hand have a romance of an honest 
and legitimate kind, and withal a thrilling one. 
Miss Laut is a young woman who knows the 
British Northwest. She got the notion that there 
had been history enough there, were natural 
possibilities enough, to make a good story of, 
and so she wrote one. The struggle of the An- 
cient and Honorable Hudson’s Bay Fur-trading 
Company and Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie 
du Nord-Ouest has become a heroic one in Miss 
Laut’s pages, as no doubt it was in fact. The 


Mr. Hewlett's Thriller 


*The Life and Death of Richard-Yea-and-Nay. 


By Maurice Hewlett. The MacMillan Co. New 
York. 
*Lords of the North. By A. C. Laut. J. F. 


Tay!or & Co., New York. $1.50 


incident is well contrived—there may be some 
signs that this is a first fiction—and the story 
is first-rate, but the chief delight is given by the 
impression of nature, the feeling that we are 
being led through the woods, across the beaver- 
dammed streams and over the prairies of a great 
land. The spell which Parkman wove and Parker 
wielded has fallen to new hands. 

The settled method of biog- 
raphy now seems to be that 
of gathering the documents and letting them so 
far as possible tell their own story. It is an ad- 
vantage certainly to hear a man speak in his 
letters, in conversation, in writings, and in the 
familiar acts which his friends can tell of him; 
the fault of the method is that it takes so much 
of this sort of thing to give a little. One ought 
to be willing, in the case of a man like Huxley, 
to sit down and get his own picture from the 
excellent and vivid materials which are furnished 
by the son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, and many of 
those who reverenced the great lover and seeker 
of truth will be grateful that his biography is fur- 
nished not otherwise than it is. 

Huxley’s character is as clear and easily under- 
stood as it is admirable. The nature of his mind 
presents, however, some interesting enquiries. He 
had a remarkable power and facility in grasping 
the significance of phenomena. He saw things 
in their places at once and almost by intuition. 
He was never the hard student he may popularly 
be supposed to have been, never did indeed 
any very great or original work. Conclusions 
which his facile logic reached immediately be- 
came to him truths which he must proclaim. 
Thus he became, and is perhaps chiefly to be 
described as, the great protagonist of Darwinism. 
As such he was masterly and merciless, being out 
of ali sympathy with those who could nicely 
balance probabilities or compromise with evi- 
dence. It was his fate to be repeatedly engaged 
in controversy with men his inferior in mental 
equipment, and it is to be feared that he some- 
times stooped to unworthy arguments. His 
polemics on religion have already lost all interest, 
on account of the impatience which prevented 
Mr. Huxley’s seeing that the men he happened 
to be assailing represented no permanent or au- 
thoritative position. Mr. John Fiske in an article 
in the February Atlantic regrets that Huxley did 


The Huxley Life 


*Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley. By 
Leonard Huxley. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





not stick more closely to science, and curiously 
enough, M. de Wyzema, reviewing the biography 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, captions his 
article “A Victim of Darwinism.” The French- 
man’s idea is obvious enough: Becoming Dar- 
win’s “bottle-holder,” as he humorously described 
himself, he put himself under bonds to a public 
which thenceforth had him at its mercy. He 
must lecture, write articles, meet all comers in 
debate—rather than carry on the proper work of 
a scientist. Huxley’s French critic compares him 
with Pasteur, by the side of whom he thinks the 
life of the English scientist appears poor and 
disappointing. Pasteur’s career was far more 
fruitful and useful. 

Of making books of verse 
there is no end.* Mr. Riley 
and Mr. Stanton have out new volumes, a second 
edition of Danske Dandridge’s Joy has been re- 
quired, the last songs of Richard Hovey appear 
in a little book which also gives new verses by 
Bliss Carman, and several men not as yet widely 
known come wit serious, refined and delightful 
work. What place Mr. Hovey might have at- 
tained had he lived is—like what song the sirens 
sang and what name the hid Achilles used— 
not beyond all conjecture. He warmed the heart 
of many an admirer to the expectation of great 
things indeed. But the little poems gathered 
here, hastily written, hastily compiled no doubt, 
are of the minor sort. Mr. Carman’s tender love 
songs and rollicking ditties are easily distin- 
guished from Mr. Hovey’s work, without the in- 
dex. Mr. Riley and Mr. Stanton are always 


Various Volume of Verse 


*Last Songs from Vagabondia. By Bliss Car- 
man and Richard Hovey. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $1. 

Old Ace, and Other Poems. By Fred Emerson 
Brooks. Forbes & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

Home-Folks. By James Witcomb Riley. The 
Bowen-Merril Co., Indianapolis. 

The King and the Harper, and Other Poems. 
By George W. Stevens. The Cromelithe Press, 
Toledo. 

Scenes of My Childhood. By Charles Elmer 
oe. Fresno Republican Publishing Co., Fresno, 
eal. : 

Songs from Dixie Land. By Frank L. Stanton. 
The Bowen-Merril Co., Indianapolis. 

Poems. By Valentine Brown. Portland, Oregon. 

“Smiles.” ‘‘Winks.” By Alice Lewis Richards. 
Akron, Ohio. 

Random Fancies. By James B. Townsend. 
Cooke & Fry, New York. 

Joy, and Other Poems. By Danske Dandridge. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Poems. By Alexander Blair Thaw. John Lane, 
London and New York. 

Poems of the Town. By Ernest McGaffey. Rich- 
ard G. Badger & Co.,-Boston. $1.25. 

Excursions. By William Griffith. Kansas City. 
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tuneful, and true; a good deal of this verse has: 
been printed in a fugitive way, but it is nice to 
have it between bindings. 

There is a quality which appears at its best im 
the little poem The Meadow, which we reprint 
on page 273, and in such pieces as When Grand- 
father Swore that saves Charles Elmer Jenney’s 
work from being commonplace. Fred Emerson 
Brooks, who writes war poetry and recites it at 
Grand Army encampments, must be gratified and 
happy at going into a new edition. Stray fancies, 
sonnets and translations by James B. Townsend, 
iong art critic of the New York Times, are wel- 
come in a little book of pleasing format; the verse 
is imaginative, delicate and worth preserving. 
Valentine Brown, an attorney of Portland, Ore- 
gon, working at night set the type and did most 
of the press work for his own book of poems. It 
is impossible to speak otherwise than with the 
greatest respect of such a labor of zeal and 
love. Mr. Brown has stood before his case and 
set up over three hundred pages of bourgeois; he 
has omitted, he tells us, most of his long poems 
and many short ones, but he means next to pub- 
lish one long poem for a volume. It is easy enough 
to ridicule Mr. Brown’s sense of form and to 
point out a good deal of platitude in his matter. 
But one cannot so lightly dismiss this work. It 
is the celebration of the forests, the mountains, 
the broad rivers of the Pacific slope, the utterance 
of a certain native philosophy, the aspiration after 
a beauty which is as well strong and big and 
manly as fair. 

Mr. Stevens of Toledo dedi- 
cates his volume to his moth- 
er because she thinks it is good, and he publishes 
it himself because he wants to. It is good that 
Mr. Stevens wanted to. It was worth while. This 
is about as pleasant a book to sit down with, with 
some one to listen—say a little group of nephews 
and nieces, their eyes dancing like a parcel of 
mice—as one could wish. For, of course, poetry 
must be read aloud; it was never intended to be 
read with the eye, its appeal being to the ear. 

; The log of the good ship Nod I ween, 

Is the fairest log I know; 
It’s written in dew 


On the misty blue 
Of the pages of long ago. 


And She Is Right 


Only the eyes of a child may read 
And only a child may go; 

The mariner bold 

Is a three year old 

And the sailors are made of dough. 


The town Good-Night lies far astern 

The Island of Dreams ahead; _ : 

The binnacle light 

Is a fire-fly bright, . 
The cargo is gingerbread. 
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Isn’t that a swing for you? And isn’t this? 


One night las’ fall down hon de m’ash 

We sing hon de canoe, 

She got some good jim dandy voice, 

My ol’ fren Pete Leroux. 

She sing lak la belle chansonette, 

I’m dreaming, nom de dieu, 

I tank I hear an ol’ goose hauk, 

Mon jee, say Pete Leraux. 
Mr. Stevens writes little songs that fairly sing 
themselves, but aside from the go of his verse, 
it is not without a haunting tenderness and deep 
pathos that quite singularly endear a pretty 
volume. 

Serious and Elevated Lhe three other writers of 

Effort in Verse verse of whose present books 
it is a pleasure to speak are Ernest McGaffey, 
Danske Dandridge and A. B. Thaw. Poems of 
the Town is noteworthy for its delight in the 
wide spectacle of life, its broad and imaginative 
sympathy. An even deeper note of strength and 
dignity has sounded in work of Mr. McGaffey 
which has not yet reached the ear of the general 
public—at least in the East—and which Current 
Literature will print in April with comment which 
is for the present reserved. 

In the new edition of Joy and Other Poems 
there are some additions which admirers of 
Danske Dandridge’s thoughtful verse will be glad 
to see. 

A peculiarly lovely and pleasing quality not 
easy of description characterizes the poetry of 
Alexander Blair Thaw. It has a stateliness of 
form which is yet instinct with emotion—with 
love, with reverence, with wide-ranging sympa- 
thy. Here is sentiment checked by common sense, 
fancy tempered by philosophy, the warm impulses 
of the human heart ordered by taste and reason. 
This sonnet, To Robert Louis Stevenson, will per- 
haps represent some of these qualities: 

Thou spirit strong, who late in English ships 

Didst bear our English tongue to the last reach 

Of this world’s farthest sea, thou hast for each 

Live man of us pushed back the line where slips 

This self into the dark, as the sun dips 

Into the sea; and set on that far beach 

A brave new standard for our English speech— 

Or sounds the old so new upon thy lips. 

Like men of old, deep hast thou gazed within 

Thy soul; aye! deep within that fatal urn 

Where souls of men are made, where toss and spin 

The leaves of destiny. Yet thine eyes turn 

To us at last as with a child’s calm gaze; 

And little children wait on all thy ways. 

_, .* Dr. Eggleston’s Transit of 
Biography and History” C1: ction, Dr. Allen’s Life 
of Phillips Brooks, Mr. Ferguson’s Religion of 
Democracy, and Sharps and Flats, the collection 
from Eugene Field’s newspaper work, are dealt 
with elsewhere in this issue. Elizabeth Wormeley 


Latimer, who has written so many volumes on The 
Nations in the Nineteenth Century, concludes her 
series with The Last Years of the Nineteenth 
Century,* a contemporaneous history which can- 
not help being of great interest. The first re- 
spectable-looking Life of King Edward* which 
reaches the Library Table is from the pen of 
A Member of the Royal Household and the press 
of D. Appleton and Company. It talks in a light 
and, to those who like it, an interesting way 
about the pleasant sides of the private life of the 
new sovereign and long-time prince. 

The learned Doctor Giles’ History of Chinese 
Literature* opens to us so ignorant Western stu- 
dents the lore of a civilization which for cen- 
turies has been cultured in thought and polite in 
letters and which has accumulated vast and prec- 
ious literary stores. This volume is the first at- 
tempt ever made to write the history of Chinese 
literature. The Chinese themselves have never 
thought of writing such a history. There is there- 
fore nothing by which to judge the merit of the 
book, except the great interest which a perusal 
soon develops, the satisfaction at meeting copious 
translations not only of the literary documents 
discussed but also of opinions of them held by 
native critics, and a reliance on the fact that 
Doctor Giles was late H.B.M. Consul at Ningpo 
and is now Professor of Chinese at Cambridge. 

An Authority onthe Now that the campaign is 

Philippines over and we have, it is to be 
hoped, shaken off our passion and prejudices, it 
will be a good idea to sit down and read a book 
like Mr. Robinson’s The Philippines. While 
Mr. Robinson’s letters were running in the Even- 
ing Post, they were regarded as constituting a 
pro-Filipino argument, but in this volume the au- 
thor is careful, conservative, and, to all appear- 
ance, altogether unprejudiced in his effort to get 
at the truth. The Philippine affair is serious, 
and from many standpoints is likely soon to be 
still more serious, and it behooves us to inform 
ourselves. Mr. Robinson’s long stay in the Isl- 
ands, his first-hand knowledge of facts which 
have been hard to get at, and his thoughtful study 
of the whole situation, make him an authority. 


*The Last Years of the Nineteenth Century. By 


Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $2.50. 

*The Private Life of King Edward VII. By a 
Member of the Royal Household. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

*A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert 
A. Giles, M.A., LL.D. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50 

*The Philippines: The War and the People. By 
Albert G. Robinson. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York, 
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Literary Landmarks of London“ 


The literary ghosts of the Strand must be 
wringing their hands in despair at the transforma- 
tion schemes which are sweeping away their best- 
beloved haunts in their neighborhood. Holywell 
street has long been doomed, and now it is an- 
nounced that portions of the churchyards of St. 
Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand are to be 
given over to the improvements in connection 
with the new thoroughfare to Holborn; and the 
bones of the ancient dead which must necessarily 
be disturbed are to be removed for reinterment in 
Brookwood Cemetery. St. Clement Danes, beside 
being “Dr. Johnson’s Church” (a simple inscrip- 
tion marks the pew in which he sat after resolv- 
ing to go to church every Sunday and strive to 
solve the great problem “how to purify his soul 
and hold real communion with the Highest’), is 
the burial place of a number of interesting per- 
sonages, including the two contemporary dramat- 
ists, Nathaniel Lee and Thomas Otway. Lee 
drank himself to death in 1692, and Butchers’ 
Row, in which he fell after his fatal visit to the 
Bear and Harrow—to be killed or stifled in the 
snow—was one of the streets leading from Clare 
Market to the Strand until the early part of the 
present century, when it vanished with the mass 
of old houses which almost touched the walls of 
Wren’s handsome church. Lee had not long been 
released from Bethlem Hospital when he came 
to his melancholy end; and Thomas Otway, 
whose career was wrecked by similar indulgences, 
was buried in St. Clement Danes churchyard, 
while his contemporary was still under detention. 
Early in the same century Sir John Roe was 
buried there—“Glad-mentioned Roe,” the beloved 
friend of Ben Jonson, in whose arms he died of 
the plague which devastated the district in 1605- 
1606. 

St. Martin’s Church is another object of topical 
interest at the present moment on account of the 
approaching removal of its spacious steps. Nell 
Gwynne was buried in the churchyard here two 
years after the death of Otway, who appears to 
have sought the good graces of “Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury” as some compensation for his disap- 
pointed passion for Mrs. Barry—a passion which 
accelerated his ruin and helped to shorten his life. 
Nell Gwynne shares her mother’s grave at St. 
Martin’s, and her funeral sermon was preached 
by Archbishop Tenison, then incumbent of the 
parish. She sleeps in a strangely-assorted com- 





*Literature. 


pany, ranging from Jack Sheppard to Sir Ed- 
mund Berry Godfrey and Lord Mohun, who was 
killed in a duel by the Duke of Hamilton. The 
literary associations of the place date back to 
1626, when Sir John Davys, the poet, was buried 
there. Stanley, the editor of Aeschylus, joined 
him in 1678; Farquhar—the Irish dramatist who 
abandoned the stage in remorse at having acci- 
dentally stabbed a brother-actor—in 1707; and 
James Smith, of the Rejected Addresses, in 1837. 

Burke’s old house, 37 Gerard street, has re- 
cently been opened as a restaurant, and the imita- 
tion marble of the ground-floor front is not sug- 
gestive of those historical associations which it 
is so important to preserve. So great have been 
the changes in Old London during the last hun- 
dred years that few of the houses in which Burke 
is known to have lived can now be found. “The 
Pope’s Head, over tthe shop of Jacob Robinson, 
bookseller and publisher, just within the Inner 
Temple gateway,” where he spent his first years 
in London, has disappeared; so has that dwelling 
at the end of Tothill street, Westminster, which 
contained an arch of the eastern wall of the Old 
Gate House, leading into Dean’s yard. Two of 
Edmund Burke’s most noteworthy achievements 
date from the time when he lived in Gerard street, 
whither he removed in 1787 from the neighbor- 
hood of St. James’ Square; the speech with 
which he opened the trial of Warren Hastings in 
1788 ranks as a masterpiece of eloquence; and 
his Reflections on the French Revolution, 1790, 
had an influence more potent than that of any 
other work by him—in a year it reached its 
eleventh edition. Within, the house has under- 
gone many alterations, but a room on the ground 
floor is pointed out as Burke’s study, while the 
old-time dining-room is to be used for writing 
and smoking. 

Not many months ago the admirers of Dickens 
had occasion to deplore the destruction of No. 15, 
Furnival’s Inn, where the major portion of Pick- 
wick was written. Now they have cause for re- 
gret in the demolition of another Dickens resi- 
dence, viz., Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
which is being pulled down by order of the 
ground landlord, the Duke of Bedford. Dickens 
took up his residence here in'1851, and here he 
wrote Bleak House, a portion of Little Dorrit, 
and several of his minor works. Tavistock House, 
too, was the scene in Dickens’ time of some de- 
lightful amateur acting, these private perform- 
ances being organized by “Boz” himself. 
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Current Verse on Current Literary Topics 


The Golden Age Outgloried........ SS eee Boston Gazette 


Blind Homer had to beg his way, 
And Milton wrote for little pay 

The lines that gave him fame; 
Fitzgerald took old Omar’s thought 
And gilded it, but never got 

A penny for the same. 


We know how Goldsmith and the rest 
Of those old fellows did their best 

For dribbles here and there; 
Poor Poe could write undying verse, 
But there was little in his purse, 

And people didn’t care. 


Marie Corelli grasps her pen 

And gets a fortune there and then 
For what she thinks she’ll do; 

A million copies sell before 

She writes a line and millions more 
Are gobbled when she’s through. 


Go to! Who says this is an age 

When men neglect the printed page, 
When art is gone to seed? 

Why, any schoolgirl of to-day 

Can beat George Eliot right away— 

Provided that the printer who 

Exploits her knows a thing or two— 
’Tis glorious, indeed! 


7 


Ballade of New Characters...... Jennie B. Hartswick,..... Bookman 


The reign of old Romance is o’er, 

The pensive heroine is dead; 
Grief-ridden spectres walk no more 

In haunted chambers overhead; 
The bookworm nowadays is fed 

From fresher fields and pastures new. 
Good-by to lovers safely wed— 

Enter, the literary Zoo! 


Gone are the lengthy tales of yore 
That to a tragic climax led. 
The storied Past has closed its door, 
The villain that pursued has fled 
Before the conquering quadruped 
Whose dialogue of bark and mew 
Is faithfully interpreted— 
Enter, the literary Zoo! 


The puppet man has left the floor, 
And modern authors seek instead 
The jungle and the lonely shore 
By characters inhabited 
With dauntless mien and fearsome tread 
—They’ve caged in covers bright and new 
The lion and the thoroughbred— 
Enter, the literary Zoo! 


Easy Directions...... ossect OG BRR. ccccescses Baltimore American: 


To Mr. Lampton, Poet, of The Sun........ M. 8. Kirby....... The Pilot 


Great Scott, 

Mr. W. J. Lampton, 

Why don’t you take something 
For that political 
Locomotor—ataxia 

Which gives your verses 

The wabbles? 

Isn’t present day poetry 
“Original” enough 

Already 

Without making it read like a bunch 
Of firecrackers 

Going off in a flour barrel? 
One might judge, 

W. J., 

From reading your epilep- 

Tic rhymes 

That their inspiration came 
From the music made by a Forty- 
Second street horse-car 
Crossing Broadway 

While the new set of tracks 
Were being laid. 

Now, William J. Lampton, 
Poet, 

Please quit riding Pegasus 

Over cobble stones, 

Lest, tripping, he throw you 
And fracture the bronchial tube containing 
Your seemingly unfretted 
Pipes. 

A word to the wise, William. 


To write an historical novel, 
’Tis well to decide on a time 

That’s ancient enough to permit you 
To ring in a hero sublime, 

Some time when the men folks were wearing 
Attire of remarkable style, 

And muttered “Gadzooks,” or said ‘Prithee,” 
With sort of an innocent smile. 


To write an historical novel, 
Your heroine must be a dream, 
With lips that are simply a marvel, 
And eyes with a languorous gleam. 
Three times in each chapter she curtseys, 
She jilts a new men on each page, 
And once you must shiver your readers 
By telling of her in a rage. 


To write an historical novel, 
Remember that fancy, not fact, 
Is what a romancer must cling to 
To furnish what history lacked. 
Remember to bring in a duel— 
The hero must kill-all his foes; 
And never, until the last chapter, 
Permit the poor man to propose. 


Now, write your historical novel, 
Work in some historical men— 
George Washington, Shakespeare and Johnson, 
King George, Sitting Bull, William Penn, 
Wat Tyler, Napoleon and Byron, 
Blind Tom, Henry Eighth and the rest— 
And mix with your heroes and duels, 
Then rake in the cash with a zest. 





. 
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Sayings of the Children’ 


Contributions to this department are requested. 
For every anecdote accepted Short Stories or Cur- 
rent Literature will be sent for three months to any 
address the contributors may designate. 





A little girl, two years old, was found 
gazing intently at a statuette of Venus. Turning 
to her mother she inquired: “Veno, what for 
no nighty on?” 








——Little John has just returned from abroad 
and has commenced the study of geography. On 
being asked by his governess to tell what he 
knew of the Mongolian race, and not being pre- 


pared, he very honestly answered: “I don’t know 


about that, but I can tell you about the finest race 
in the world, for I saw it myself. It was the 
Derby race.” + 





Edith and Ethel were two little four-year- 
old cousins, and each had a little brother. One 
day, while playing together, Edith was overheard 
to exclaim: “Oh, Ethel! Do you know Ralph’s 
teeth are coming up!"f 








Jamie had been told of the love and sympa- 
thy of Christ to all who had trouble or distress of 
any kind. He wanted to know if it was for chil- 
dren, too. “Certainly,” I said; “He had a special 
feeling for little children.” “Well,” he said, with 
a great sigh, “I don’t believe Jesus ever had to 
take castor oil.” 








Little Louise, at three years old, was 
staying some weeks at the home of an uncle. The 
uncle observed family prayers and said grace at 
table, and she was interested and imitated with 
great reverence. One morning she was a little 
late at breakfast, and as her mother was brushing 
her hair in an adjoining room, she shouted at the 
top of her voice: “Unkie! Unkie! Don’t say 
your verses till I get there.”’t 











A teacher was explaining to a wee maiden 
the words patient and patience. Wishing to 
clinch the idea in the baby mind, she said: “Now, 
Clare Lee, when you want something very, very 
much, and you think you cannot wait another 
minute, and yet mamma cannot give it to you 
just then, what does she say to you?” The tiny 
voice piped out: “She says, ‘Hold your tater’! 





*Compiled from Contemporaries. 
+Contributed to Curent Literature. 


——Miss Nannie was deeply interested in the 
newspaper one morning. Eva stood by, looking 
on intently. Presently she asked: “Miss Nannie, 
is you a-weadin’?” “Yes, Eva, I am reading. 
Why?” “Well,” said Eva, “I don’t see your mouf 
a-wuckin’.”} 





——Pope, who had spent the whole of his five 
years of life in the city, was familiar enough with 
“billy goats,” but had chanced never to hear the 
word “kids,” except as the slang equivalent of 
small children. One of his birthday presents was 
an illustrated alphabet book, over which he de- 
lighted to pore, laboriously spelling the words and 
defining them, being greatly assisted in his defini- 
tions by the illustrations. One day, having worked 
down to K, which was accompanied by the pic- 
ture of a kid and its name in large letters, he was 
overheard to say slowly and with an air of 
weighty deliberation: “Capital K, k-i-d, kid; a 
small child; but it looks mighty like a billy-goat 
to me.” 








Dorothy was objecting tearfully to some 
commands of her mother. “Well,” said the sis- 
ter, “we will trade off this old mamma for a new 
one since you do not like her any how.” “Yes, 
you may,” sobbed Dorothy, “but”—hesitatingly 
—‘“TI would like. the new one to have the same 
old face on her.”’f 





A Waco, Texas, reader of Current Litera- 
ture sends the following story of his little sons: 
“One night the two boys undressed for bed; the 
younger one kissed all of the family with the ex- 
ception of his brother. I said, ‘Albert, kiss Markey, 
your brother, good-night.’ Whereupon he replied: 
‘Papa, no need to kiss him. He is going with 
me.’ ” 








Little Mildred had been much impressed 
with the process of shaving in which she had 
seen her father engaged. When his face was 
covered with the thick, white lather she clapped 
her hands and laughed delightedly. A few days 
later her mother was icing a cake. When Mil- 
dred saw the white icing being spread over the 
cake, she ran and excitedly called to her little 
brother: “Fred, Freddie, come here quick, mamma 
is going to shave the cake!”f 








——tThe minister, to point a temperance lecture, 
held up a glass of beer and asked what child 











SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


present would drink that stuff. Nearly all the 
well-trained children turned up their noses, but 
little Leora looked over to the infant class where 
her three-year-old brother seemed to look ap- 
provingly at the glass, and immediately ran over 
and kept his hand down, saying: “Don’t raise 
your hand, Leslie, it isn’t real beer!” 





A Philadelphia teacher recently gave a 
class of boys ranging from ten to twelve years 
some written exercises in false syntax, and this 
sentence, among a number of others, was given 
for correction: “The horse and cow is in the 
field.” One lad of twelve corrected it to read: 
The cow and horse is in the field; and appended 
this as his reason: “It is more polite to put ladies 
first.”t 








The teacher of one of Lane Co., Pennsyl- 
vania, public schools had before him a class of 
small children in subtraction. All answered their 
questions quickly and correctly until the foot of 
the class was reached. “Sallie, what is 8 minus 
6?” Sallie could not answer, which was nothing 
unusual. Whereupon the teacher, thinking it 
might aid her by stating it less abstractly, said: 
“Now, Sallie, if your mamma went to the barn 
and found 8 eggs and used 6 of them to bake 
a cake, what would she have left?” With a smile 
of contempt, Sallie answered, “Why, shells !”’} 








In a Catholic Sunday-school the class was 
under question in the sacraments, and to a ques- 
tion as to the necessity of Confirmation, the child 
answered that Confirmation was not necessary 
to salvation, but should a favorable opportunity 
offer, it would be sinful to neglect it. The sacra- 
ment of Matrimony was taken up, and a seven- 
year-old startled her teacher when replying to a 
question as to the necessity for this sacrament by 
answering: “No, Matrimony is not necessary to 
salvation, but should a favorable opportunity 
afford, it would be sinful to neglect it.”f 








——One evening little Lucy knelt to lisp her 
evening prayer. Her little heart was bursting 
with self satisfaction—she had been so exemplary 
all through the day. “O Lord,” she said, “make 
me very good, even better than I am.” 





A quaint little four-year-old, whose life 
had been wholly spent in the city, when finally 
given a sight of country life, with its many mys- 
teries, gave vent to the limit of childish enthu- 
siasm. Cattle interested her especially, and when 
told the method employed in producing milk, noth- 
ing served to satisfy her until she might see the 
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operation. Returning from the farm, she rushed 
to her mother, with cheeks aglow, and eyes shin- 
ing. Her voice quite shook with excitement. 
“Oh, Mamma! it was such fun; the cow stood still 
he did, and the man took hold of his tassels, much 
as four, and got a whole quart of milk!’ 








Dorothy has been very carefully trained 
by her mother in the proper use of words and their 
correct pronunciation, but some of Dorothy’s play- 
mates and acquaintances are not quite so well in- 
structed. The consequences are sometimes rather 
harassing to her mother. Not long since the young 
lady went to her mamma with pencil and paper, 
and said: “Mamma, won’t you please show me 
how to make a figger eight?” “Why, Dorothy 
dear, you musn’t say ‘figger,’ say figure.” Dorothy 
thought deeply for several minutes, then asked: 
“Must I say nigure, too, mamma ?”+ 





Teacher—Willie, what’s the masculine of 
laundress? Willie—Chinaman ! 











Papa—Well, dear, the doctor has brought 
neighbor Jones a dear little baby. Wee Daughter 
—I wish my papa was a doctor. (Later, and re- 
flectively ), I wish he was a horse doctor, then he 
could bring me a pony. 





——Mother—Georgie, I told you to say “No” 
if they offered you cake a third time. Georgie— 
So I did, mamma. Only they offered it to me 
the fourth time, and you didn’t say anything 
about the fourth time. 





——The New Minister—Do you know who I 
am, my little man? Little Billie—Don’t you know 
who you are? . 





——A little girl was sitting on the floor when 
the sun shone in her face. “Go ’way! go ’way!” 
she cried, striking out at it. “You move, dear, 
and it won’t trouble you,” said her mamma. “I 
sant! I dot here first,” was the injured response. 





—“Here,” said Benny’s papa, showing the 
little fellow a coin, “is a penny 300 years old. 
It was given to me when I was a boy.” “Gee 
whiz!” ejaculated Benny; “just think of anyone 
being able to keep a penny as long as that without 
spending it!” 





“You must keep your mouth shut when 
you are in the water,” said mamma, as she gave 
Annie a bath, “else you'll swallow some of it.” 
“What if I do? There’s plenty more in the pipes, 
isn’t there?” said Annie, innocently. 
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Child Verse 


A Boast Fulfilled... ...0..s008 Tudor J@nhs......ercesees St. Nicholas 


, 


“Just watch me,” said the grasshopper, 
Preparing for a flight: 

“I feel so vigorous to-day, 
I'll jump clear out of sight!” 

I watched him as he rose in air. 
He kept his word, no doubt, 

For down he came into a stream 
Where lived a hungry trout. 


The Wow-Wow,,........ George R. Brill......... Baltimore American 


Little Bobby Bumpkin 
Wouldn’t comb his hair; 

If his face was dirty, 
Bobby didn’t care. 


Couldn’t teach him manners, 
Couldn’t make him mind; 

Never studied lessons, 
Always got behind. 


Very late one morning, 
As he lounged to school, 
Bobby met a Wow Wow 
Sitting near a pool. 


“Ho! ho!” said the Wow Wow, 
“You're the naughty boy— 

Wasting all the teachings 
That you should enjoy.” 


Suddenly the Wow Wow, 
Jumping from his place, 

Jounced him in the water 
Just to wash his face. 


Then he used his talons 
On poor Bobby’s hair; 
Made him mind his manners, 
Spanked him then and there. 


Now our little Bobby’s 
The nicest boy around; 
When you mention Wow Wow, 
Bobby can’t be found. 


Nobody Knows But Mother,..........+++ New York Mail and Express 


How many buttons are missing to-day? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many playthings are strewn in her way? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many thimbles and spools has she missed? 

How many burns on each fat little fist? 

How many bumps to be cuddled and kissed? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many hats has she hunted to-day? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
Carelessly hiding themselves in the hay, 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many handkerchiefs willfully strayed? 
How many ribbons for each little maid? 
How, for her care, can a mother be paid? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many muddy shoes all in a row? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many stockings to darn, do you know? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many little torn aprons to mend? 

How many hours of toil must she spend? 

What is the time when her day’s work shall end? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many cares does a mother heart know? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many joys from her mother love flow? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many prayers by each little white bed? 

How many tears for her babes has she shed? 

How many kisses for each curly head? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


BH Babe GOMOD soc cvesscocccccsevccccessovesenes Geo. W. Stevens 


From foot to head 

Just ginger bread, 

A doughty boy was he; 
A pat—a_ twirl— 

A cooky girl 

Was there for company. 


“T feel,” said he, 

“You're made for me.” 

“T’m all undone,” she said, 

As from her face 

She brushed a trace 

Of flour, and turned quite red. 


Her simple gown 

Was getting brown 

And gold gleamed in her hair. 
“You're stirring me 

Far more,” said he, 

“Than did the cook out there.” 


She felt aglow 

From tip to toe 

So nice and warm all through. 
“Dear boy, I feel 

I’ve lived a deal— 

I’ve changed since I met you.” 


And then her wee 

Warm hand took he, 

And pressed it to his lips; 
They made no sound 

Till both were browned 
Way to their finger tips. 


“°Twill never do 
We are so new 
My nose we'll dent no doubt.” 
Now in his face 
You'll see a trace, 
It never quite came out. 


“A kiss,” he said; 

She turned her head 

And sweetly gave him one, 
And then—‘‘Oh my! 
Good-bye, good-bye, 

I've got to go, I’m done.” 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts" 


The Lesser of Two Evils —“A. Swindle” is the 
name that appears above the door of a struggling 
lawyer in an up-country town. An acquaintance 
of the unfortunate gentleman suggested the ad- 
visability of his writing out his name in full, 
thinking that Andrew or Arthur Swindle, as the 
case might be, would look better and sound better 
than the significant “A. Swindle.” When the 
lawyer, with tears in his eyes, whispered to him 
that his name was Adam, the use of the abbrevia- 
tion was understood. 





Told By Justice Brewer.—Justice Brewer the 
other day told a story of an Indiana Justice of 
the Peace, who owned a farm. One line of his 
fence formed the boundary of the States of In- 
diana and Ohio. Like others in rural districts 
who hold that office, he had an abnormal appre- 
ciation of the responsibility of the office, and 
never lost an opportunity to exercise his pre- 
rogative of demanding that the peace be pre- 
served. One day his son and his hired man 
got to fighting on a stretch of the farm near the 
boundary fence, and the Justice of the Peace 
rushed out and mounted the fence. Then, with 
head cocked high and the air of one who has but 
to command, he shouted: “In the name of the 
State of Indiana I demand the preservation of 
the peace!” Just then the fence gave way under 
his weight, and as he went down with the fence 
toppling over to the Ohio side, he shouted to his 
son: “Give him the mischief, Jim; I’ve lost my 
jurisdiction !” 





Surfeited—Some time since, while James Whit- 
comb Riley was visiting a Southern town, where 
he was booked to give a reading,a committee called 
to take him in a carriage over the city. In ac- 
knowledging the compliment he said: “I'll go with 
you, gentlemen, provided you promise that you 
will not show me the new courthouse, the new 
town hall, the new bridge, the new gas well, the 
new school building, and the new jail, for I’ve 
seen them all a hundred times in as many towns, 
and they invariably wear me out before the time 
arrives for the curtain to rise on the evening 
entertainment !” 





Unpardonable—When “Bob” Taylor was 
Governor of Tennessee, he was noted for being 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short 
Stories Magazine. 


as tender-hearted as a woman, and the way he 
pardoned out convicts was something awful. He 
was waited upon by a committee of the Legisla- 
ture, who very flatly and in no uncertain way 
told him that this “wholesale pardoning must 
stop.” “Gov’nor Bob” looked at the committee, 
tapped a bell, asked for his pardon clerk, and 
when he came said: “Make out pardons for every 
man in the penitentiary.” The clerk bowed and 
withdrew. Then the Governor looked at the com- 
mittee, who were staring as if they thought he 
was going mad. “Gentlemen,” he said, finally, “I 
am Governor of Tennessee, and if this committee 
or any other ever again seeks to interfere with 
my constitutional right to pardon, I'll sign every 
one of these pardons which the clerk is making 
out. Good morning.” 





A Pulpit Pleasantry—Thomas K. Beecher, 
who recently died, once prefaced a sermon 
preached at Plymouth, for his brother, with the 
startling intimation: “All those who have come 
here to worship Henry Ward Beecher will now 
have a chance to retire; all those who have come 
to worship God will remain.” 





Frank Advice.—Congressman Eddy, of Minne- 
sota, enjoys a joke, even though it is at his own 
expense. He relates this story of how one of his 
constituents got the best of him and curbed his 
youthful vanity: “In making the campaign in 
my district one year,” said Mr. Eddy, “I took 
along as an attraction a veteran of the War of 
1812 and of the Civil War, who was a famous 
hand at beating the drum. He was a drummer 
from away back and could arouse a whole town- 
ship. Drum music is an incendiary kind of thing 
anyhow and the old captain’s drumming was par- 
ticularly stirring. Well, one night, after the cap- 
tain’s drum had given the usual overture, I com- 
menced my speech to the populace which had been 
lured to the scene by his drum. I noticed at the 
foot of the rostrum, the same being a big dry- 
goods box, a bright-eyed little fellow about twelve 
years old, who sat through the speech, following 
me with great attention. It pleased me very much. 
Any fool can interest an audience of adults, but 
it takes a genius to hold a child. So, after the 
speaking, I went down and spoke to the little 
fellow, and after shaking hands with him asked 
him how he liked my speech. ‘Oh, it will do,’ 
he said, ‘but if I was you I would keep the cap- 
tain a-drummin’ all the time.’” 
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The March Magazines 


The month’s magazines are unsually rich in 
fiction. Mrs. Steel and Mrs. Phelps-Ward are 
among those who contribute to the Century, in 
which are running Miss Runkle’s very popular 
and entertaining romance and Hamlin Garland’s 
Mountain Lover, and in which now also begins 
Mr. Irving Bacheller’s promised D’ry and I. The 
author of Eben Holden has turned to what looks 
like thorough-going romance of the sort termed 
historical. And he hath the trick of it. Master 
Bacheller was ever a ready man with the pen. 
—Harper’s for March is a sumptuous number, 
Howard Pyle, Lucius Hitchcock, Frederick Rem- 
ington, Luis Mora, W. T. Smedley and other 
first-class men conspiring in its illustration and 
decoration. Miss Wilkins’ Portion of Labor be- 
gins well; it is not a problem novel, though in- 
dustrial conditions influence its people. Gilbert 
Parker, Bret Harte, Archdeacon Brady and Mrs. 
Wharton maintain for Harper’s a high place in 
the month’s fiction. 

In McClure’s Mr. George W. Smalley endeav- 
ors to refute “some inveterate misconceptions 
about the Prince of Wales,” which he fears may 
attach to Edward VII. Dr. Edward S. Holden 
contributes an article on “What We Know About 
Mars.” It is interesting reading at the present 
time, coming from a distinguished astronomer of 
a calm and scientific temperament. Dr. Holden 
gets a little fun out of satirizing the “engineers” 
and “signals” of recent newspaper literature. 
—The Cosmopolitan has for its leading article 
an important contribution from Sir Robert 
Hart. It presents a train of thought which is 
unfamiliar in the discussion and affords an ex- 
planation of the Chinese attitude on which think- 
ing people will ponder. The Cosmopolitan goes 
it strong on “beauty articles.”—Short Stories, the 
leading magazine among those devoted solely to 
fiction, offers its readers a varied and interest- 
ing selection of original stories and translations 
from the best foreign authors. Among the for- 
mer may be noted a striking Mexican love-story 
entitled “Francisca at the Circus,” also an amus- 
ing tale of an absent-minded professor in his 
honeymoon, and a pathetic sketch called “The 
Open Door,” the scene of which is laid in Paris.— 
The story in Lippincott’s is by Mr. Maurice 
Thompson. It is another Hoosier tale, for the 
most part natural and easy in movement, but in 
places curiously extravagant. As this page goes to 
press, the grievous news comes of Mr. Thompson’s 
death at his home in Indiana.—Mrs. Burton Har- 


rison writes the long story for the March Smart 
Set, and other clever people write clever things for 
those who like cleverness.—In the Critic, the 
veteran publisher, George M. Smith, tells a ram- 
bling but most entertaining story of Pall Mall 
Gazette libel experiences, the Blackstick papers 
continue and Dr. Heber Newton and Prof. 
Shaler review respectively the Lives of Phil- 
lips Brooks and Mr. Huxley.—Pearson’s Mag- 
azine has found a good thing in Rider Haggard’s 
Dutch story. It fulfills all the requirements 
of an excellent serial and is in itself an ex- 
citing tale—Munsey’s publications are running 
serials by William Le Queux and Stanley J. 
Weyman, with many bright storiettes and timely 
articles on prominent people and passing events. 
—Gunton’s Magazine’s contents, which are 
chiefly of political interest, are represented by 
the titles in our list, as are also those of the 
Educational Review, to the March number of 
which President Hadley and Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews are prominent contributors.——The For- 
um reflects the growing interests in world affairs. 
Except for the article which A. Maurice Low 
indites on Tabloid Journalism, politics of one sort 
or another fills the number.—Scribner’s Magazine 
is occupied with much the same sort of consid- 
erations. Mr. Richard Harding Davis tells us 
about Africa, and Mr. Henry Norman about 
Russia. Mr. Hornung’s Amateur Cracksman’s 
Adventures, a story by the author of The Green 
Pigs, and Mrs. Gilbert’s stage reminiscences, with 
an essay by Prof. Brander Matthews, allow us to 
turn our minds a little from high politics—In 
The Bookman, Richard Le Gallienne salutes Ste- 
phen Phillips in the name of pure literature, and 
wishes him all the laurels his head can carry. 
Louis E. Van Norman narrates a pilgrimage 
through the country of Sienkiewicz, which gives 
us at last an idea of the realities on which the 
Polish novelist’s great and popular fictions are 
founded. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s account of Pen- 
elope’s Irish Experiences and Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett’s Tory Lover are the present Atlantic serials. 
The March number is rich in literary papers.— 
The World’s Work looms up in character. One 
begins to see it, as doubtless Mr. Page has all 
along conceived it. The editorial comment on 
the march of events surveys the activities of the 
times not without strong opinion of their trend, 
and the topics discussed in contributed articles 
are those which a ripe editorial instinct discerns 
to be of the most practical interest. 
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Magazine Reference for March, Igo! 


Te 


Hereafter this department will index, as far as 
possible, the chief articles in the magazines of the 
month current, instead of those of the month 
preceding, as heretofore. This month’s list, how- 
ever, of necessity includes the more important titles 
of the February magazines. 


Artistic, Dramatic and>Musical. 


Art of Twisting Stalks: A. Maude........ Pearson. 
Behind the Scenes: L. Hart.............. Cosmop. 
Child Photography: M. C. Blossom...... Cosmop. 
Fotk Theater: B.. Matthews....5.<s0000-<s Cosmop 
French gO Decoration: Sandier. ..Scrib. 
Giuseppe Verdi: ee Bookm. 
Giotto: R. E, itry ipaseivacmeenesiial Monthly R. 
IE ao graces oun inks pack aeen ¥ Edinburgh R. 
Recent Dramatic Season: Howells....No. Am. 

Recollections of Brahms: G, Henschell...... Cent. 
Stage Reminiscences: Mrs. Gilbert.......... Scrib. 
Van de Velde and His Work..........-s+0- Artist. 
CRE, hiickrdin dvr bnevnebenneades Edinburgh R. 
Verdi and his Successors: G. Minkowsky. .Munsey. 
TV iclorian TEARS, TRE. ...06ccccccvcas Quarterly R. 

Biographic and Reminiscent. 

tAmir of Afghanistan, The........... Quarterly R. 
Career of King Edward VII: Hopkins. ...Forum. 
+Charies Carroll Everett. ..«.ccccccsdess N. World. 
+Correspondence of Cicero......... Edinburgh R. 
OS” Ra) See ee ee re Bookm. 
Edward the Seventh: G. W. Smalley...... McClure. 
Foreign Authors in America: Wilson...... Bookm. 
General De Wit: H. C. Hillegas...... World’s W. 


Grand Old Men of To-Day: Titherington. .Munsey. 
Hope of France, The: S. F. Whitman.... Puritan. 
*Huxley’s Life and Work: Avebury.. Pop. Sci. M. 


joun Marshall: J. ©. TRAV: cs vsesecevies Atlan. 
King of England, The: C. Dilke....... No. Am. R. 
+Later Years of Napoleon.. .....-Quarterly R. 
Lawful Pleasure: G. M. Smith............... Critic. 
Life Portraits of Queen Victoria........ McClure. 
*Mark Twain: W. D. Howells........ No. Am. R. 


Matthew Stanley Quay: A. Cunningham. .F. Leslie. 
*Mr. Henry Woods, R. A.: R. de ardova. .Strand. 
*Menier and His Islands: “H. H. Lewis....Ainslee. 
Philip Armour, Tradesman: Cleveland. World’ s W. 


*Philip D. Armour: Gunsaulus...... Am, R. of R. 
ie. ee: eee Quarterly R. 
Quaker City Girlhood: Mrs. Gillespie...... Lippin. 
, oe eS ee eae Ainslee 


+Recent Appreciation of Cromwell..Edinburgh R. 
+Samuel Colcord Bartlett: G. Campbell..B. Sacra. 


Secretaries to the Presidents: Price....... Cosmop. 
TEE IIE So iis 6-56 40555400000 Edinburgh R. 
+Theodore Parker: F. Tiffany.......... N. World. 
pi es re eres eee Atlan. 


Webster as Leader of Opposition: McMaster. Cent. 


Educational Topics. 


Agricultural Education: Butterfield...... Educ. R. 
Children and Finance: J. Hawes.......... Puritan 
Criticism of Public School Work:Andrews. Educ. R. 
Educational Responsibility in Cuba: Ellis. .Gunton. 


*February numbers. . 
+Current numbers of quarterlies. 


Intercollegiate Debating: G. P. Baker....Educ. R. 
Notes on Foreign Schools: Jackson...... Educ. R. 
EE BONOONR: FE. Bc oss «iccdeiesssc» Educ. R 
School Superintendent, The: Thompson. .Forum. 
Scientific Child Study: E. Marshall........ F. Leslie. 
Spirit of the Age in Education: Martin. .Educ. R. 
Study of Greek and French in Colleges......Chaut. 
Use and Control of Examinations: Hadley. Educ. R 
Peet. Fi Pee ckvknese ceieaseweverenkees Ainslee, 
Essays and Miscellanies. 

Animals in Literature: G. T. Hellman. .Atlan. 
“Artistic” Writers, The. .Scrib. 


Bird Haunts aw Norway: R. W. Shafeldt..F. Leslie. 


ee err ee ere re Atlan. 
Can I Make a Karn Pay?: Bailey...... World’s W. 
Coleridge and His Poetic Works: Hunt..B. Sacra. 
Concerning Carnations: R. Everett....... Puritan. 
*Dark in Literature: R. Burton............ Forum. 
Sees Fh. Th, BONN, oni.vécscvecsavsaas Bookm. 


English Language in America: Matthews.. .Scrib. 
*Essence of American Humor: C. Johnston. .Atlan, 
TFiction and Politics. ........ccccecs Edinburgh R. 
Fighting and Free Speech...............+-+: Cent. 
Gentle Art of Smuggling: M. Foster....Jr. Munsey. 


Girl of the 18th Century, A: Goodwin. ...Cosmop. 
Homicide and the Italians: Colaganni..... Forum. 
How to Write a Novel for the Masses......: Atlan. 
King’s Gallery of Beauty: Van Cleef...... Cosmop. 
Literature for the Millions: Cosgrove..World’s W. 
Luncheon for a Million: G. Sudley........ Munsey. 
Machinery and the Real Culture............ Scrib. 


*Making the Crowd Beautiful: G. S. Lee....Atlan. 
Making Stations Attractive: Howland..World’s W. 


+Michelet as a Historian............ Quarterly R. 
Opportunity for Good Citizenship............ Cent. 
vroems of Crabbe, The; «500065000005 Quarterly R. 
Poetry of Stephen Phillip: Le Gallienne. . - Book m. 
Progress of Honesty: Chapinan...... World's W. 
a re reer Atlan. 
Reminiscences of Mr. Howells, The:......Bookr. 
*Sense of Nonsense: C. Wells............... Scrib. 
Shopping in New York: L. H. French...... Cent. 
Short Story in France: W. T. Pierce........ Chaut. 
Specialization and the Growth of Talent.....Scrib. 
Story of a Michigan Farm: A. B. Chalmers. .Chaut. 
Superstition, Science and Religion........... Cent. 
Tabloid Journalism: A. M, Low........... Forum. 
Three Centuries of American Literature....Atlan. 
+Valley of Decision, The: R. M. Wenley..B. Sacra. 
FVirell and Tennyson. «606000. sccesss Quarterly R. 
Water Casts: A. WHliRGs.......scscscccess Pearson. 
oo OR ere rT err err er. Atlan. 
Historical, National and Political. 

Ti TS oo oink sb egenvenw eos des Quarterly R. 
Boer War, The: H. S. Horwill............ Forum. 
Boxer Movement: R: Tart. ...... 2.2.20 Cosmop. 
British Confederation: J. W. Root.......... Atlan. 
British Rule in Canada: J. B. Bourinot....Forum. 
+Causes of American Civil War...... Edinburgh “ 
Colonies and Nation: W. Wilson............ Har 

Cuba—Free or Not?..........0.000. *..World’s W. 
*Delaware’s Blue Laws: T. Dreiser........ Ainslee. 
Democracy and Efficiency: W. Wilson...... Atlan. 
Democracy and National Authority....... Gunton, 
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Disbanding the Union Army: Tarbell..... McClure. 


Verast TGs COMGGIG 66 oid sb ose ees Quarterly R. 
Enlarged House of Representatives....World’s W. 
Flight of Empress Dowager: L. Miner......Cent. 
MNOS TE. DROBO so. oiec sin wres-n0 ds.cces00's Pearson. 
Freedman’s Bureau: W. E. B. DuBois..... Atlan. 
Gems of Chinese History.............. Jr. Munsey. 
Give the Country the Facts. ........sccsccseees Atlan. 
Growing Powers of the President:West.... Forum. 
Hopes and Fears of Russia: Volkhovsky.... Forum. 
Incidents of Presidential Inaugurations World’s W. 
Letter from Germany: W. C. Dreher....... Atlan. 
Machiavelli of Chinese Diplomacy: Lewis. . Forum. 
*Merchant Seamen and Subsidy Bill....... Arena. 


Mr. McKinley as President: MacFarland....Atlan. 
World’s W. 
Musings on Current Topics: Harrison..No. Am. R. 


Mer. McKinley's First Term.........0.. 


Tricaraguan Canal, TRE. «...0.5....00600 Quarterly R. 
Our Navy and Germany’ s: Merwethen....Munsey. 
7Our South African Troubles. . _Edinburgh R. 
*Political Aftermath: T, F. Hilderth........ Arena. 
Clueen Victoria's Reign. ......s<ssccccecs Gunton. 
*Reconstruction Period, The: Herbart......Atlan. 
Rule of English Speaking People, The. World’ s W. 
Russia of To-Day: H. Nortnan......... 006. Scrib. 
Settlement in China: T. F. Millard.......... Scrib. 
+Settlemeni of South Africa......... Quarterly R. 
Toruation Mm Treland........60000606se0s Edinburgh R. 
Some Famous Fires: H. Brereton..... 7. 
Transformation of the Map (1825- 1900). . .Scrib. 
What About the Democratic Party?........ Forum. 
Religious and Philosophic. 
+Book, The Land, The People, The...... B. Sacra. 
+Book of Jeremiah: N. Schmidt........ N. World. 
*Catholic Church and the Future.......... Cath. W. 
*Church as She Is, The: W. F. Stockley. .Cath. W. 
*Confessions of a Minister’s Wife.......... Atlan. 
"logue Evoimtion: G. S. Dall... o.ss6scc00 Mind. 
*Defense of Revelation: J. J. Fox. ..Cath. W 
*Did Christ Teach a New Religion?. . Ddeaeinie sain Mind 
*Divine Justice in Disasters: A. E. Gibson. . Mind. 
+Essential in Religion: E. Ritchie........ Phil. R. 
+From Mind to Matter: J. Cooper........ B. Sacra. 


*Higher Civilization, A: B. O. Flower..... Arena. 
yInfluence of John Ruskin: L. P. Jacks. -N. World. 
EMMAMIS Et, RIRMOONE. occ ono scncwcines cetad B. Sacra. 
+Method of Aésthetics: H. Davies.......... Phil. R. 
+Methodology and Truth: J. E. Creighton. . Phil. R. 
+Permanency in Art and Literature: Logan. Phil. R. 


Positivism: F. Harrison..........++.+. No. Am. R. 
*Prepare the World for Peace: Wecklin....Arena. 
+Recrudescence of War: Simmons......N. World.. 
+Religion of American Negro: Du Bois..N. World. 
+Religious Future of Siberia............. B. Sacra. 
+Schopenhauer: W. Caldwell............. N. World. 
i ee ee No. Am. R. 
Temporal Power of Papacy: Ireland...No. Am. R. 
*Theological Education: G. B. Stevens. .N. World. 
*Theological Views of a Layman: Jenks. ... Arena. 


*Two Decades of Christian Endeavor.Am. R. of R. 


Scientific and Industrial. 


*Biggest Ballon Contest: J. Boyer.......... Strand. 
Borrowers as Bankers See Them...... World’s W. 
tBritish_Agriculture................. Quarterly R. 


Cotton Still is King: G. B. Waldron. ...Jr. Munsey. 


*Department of Agriculture: A. Henry.. .Ainslee. 
Making Steel Wholly by Machinery. . “World’s W. 
*Malaria: G. M. Sternberg............ ‘Pop. Sci. M. 


Mining of Iron, The: W. Faweett............ Cent. 


Moving the World’s Freight: C. Warman. .Munsey. 
My Lady’s Silk Gown: G. B. Waldron. .Jr. Munsey. 
Nations in Competition: J. Schoenhof...... Forum. 
Nature of Life After Death: J. H. Hyslop....Harp. 
*New York Aquarium: C. L. Bristol. .Pop. ‘Sci, M. 
Oil Fields of California and Texas......World’s W. 
*Science in the New Century: F. Dolman. .Strand. 
*Studies of Meteorites: Farrington....Pop. Sci. M. 
Study of British Genius: H, Ellis......Pop. Sci. M. 
Tea Growing in United States: M. Goode. . Puritan. 
Telephoning 3,000 Miles: Anthony..... World’s W. 
Uncle Sam’s Greatest Industry: Blythe. Jr. Munsey. 
“Wake Up, England”: C. Roberts......World’s W. 
*Weather vs. Newspapers: Watts....Pop. Sci. M. 


What We Know About Mars: Holden....McClure. 

Wheeling on Sea Bottom: McGovern....Pearson. 

Wrecking Train, The: P. Ridsdale........ F, Leslie. 
Sociologic Questions of the Day. 

Among the Emigrants: A. Henry...........Scrib. 

y+Anthracite Coal Strike: E. L. Bogart....B. Sacra. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen........Gunton. 


*City Ownership of Street Railways........Arena, 
*Criminal Negro, The: F. A. Kellor........Arena. 


Direct Nominations by the People........Gunton. 
+Fundamental Economic Principle..... Q. J. Econ. 
*Helping Hand in East London: Besant......Cent. 
Housing of the Poor, The.............Monthly R. 
*Japanese Immigration............../ Am. R. of R. 
Labor Conditions in Switzerland: Scaife...Forum. 
Maker of Four Million Homes......... World’s W. 
*Negro and Education: K. Miller.......... Forum. 
+Negro Education: H. B. Frissell.......N. World. 


Negro Education in the South: Barringer. Educ. R. 
Negro in Business: B. T. Washington....Gunton. 
Public Ownership of Natural Monopolies. .Cosmop. 
Reform Through Social Work........... McClure. 
Religion by Human Touch: J. A. Riis..World’s W. 
7Saloon in Chicago, The: Melendy.....Am. J. Soc. 
+Scope of Social Technology...........Am. J. Soc. 
+Tolstoy’s Sociological Views: Steiner... .B. Sacra. 
+Trust Literature: Bullock.. QO. J. Econ. 
Trusts and Internationalism: ‘C. R. Carver. .Chaut. 
+Year’s Municipal Development. . .Am. J. Soc. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Along the East Coast of Africa: Davis....... Scrib. 
Alpine Climbing in America: C. E, Fay....Munsey. 
Automobile and its Magic, The: Inglis. .Jr. Munsey. 
Cities of the World, The: W. P. Foster....Atlan. 
City of Rochester, The: R. H. Arnot....New Eng. 
Country of Sienkiewicz, The: Van Ornum. .Bookm. 
Cosmopolitan New York: Nichols......Jr. Munsey. 
Cross Country Riding in America: Gray. .Cosmop. 
+Early History of Fox Hunting...... Edinburgh R. 
Farther North than Nansen: Montenero..F. Leslie. 
*Fox Hunting in Virginia: M. M. Barry...Outing. 
*French Canadian Life: T. O’Hagon......Cath. W 
*From a Greek Island: C. S. Strong..... Cath. W 
Game of Patience: M. L. Graham......... Puritan. 
Golfing in America: W. E. Burlock....... —. 
Impressions of Japan: H. C. Potter. .Cent. 
Improving the National Capital: L eupp. “World’s W. 
John Day Fossil Beds: J. C. Merriam....... Harp. 


People at Top of World: J. Stadling.......... Cent. 
Quest of Lost Treasure: J. R. Spears..Jr. Munsey. 
Rasy SUNGGY 12 ROG. ..6 0650s cccccecescsed Atlan. 
Russian Women: I, F. Hapgood............ Chaut. 
TE. FPO WE: DEES, TRIRCIIC. «0.6: cicisicnscsis ovis Critic. 
Seductive Gambling Game: Henry....Jr. Munsey. 


Ns PE. Is yo fooce sso ssdeo seen seae Harp. 























Biographic and Reminiscent. 

About Dante: San Fran., 
Whitaker & Ray 
Alfred Tennyson: A Saintly Life: F. Horton; 
aS | | rere re 
Augusta, Empress of Germany: Clara Tschudi: 
From the Norwegian by E. M. Cope: N. Y., 
E. P. Dutton & Co 
Duc de Reichstadt, Le: Containing portraits of 
Le Duc de Reichstadt and of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt: N. Y., W. R. Jenkins.......... 
Emma Marshall: A Biographical Sketch: Bea- 
trice Marshall: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co... 
Four Great Venetians: An Account of the 
Lives and Works of Giorgione, Titian, Tint- 
toretto, and Il Veronese: Frank Preston 
Stearns: N. Y., G. P. 
George H. Macgregor: Rev. D. C. Macgregor: 
i, oe ee 
Giorgione: Herbert Cook: N. Y., The Mac- 
millan 
Hulreich Zwingle: 
Se ee ee 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks: "Alexander 
V. G. Allen: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co., 2 v. 
Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley: 
Leonard Huxley: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co., 


Francis F. Sanborn: 


Samuet ~—-eaatted Jackson: 


Life of Thomas J. Sawyer and of Caroline M. 
Sawyer: Richard Eddy: Bost., Universalist 
Pe TN: i das diomesnsmpahnewienwasmesbiuan 

Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects: Georgis: (Temple Classics): N. Y., 
The Macmillan Co., 8 v 

Lord Nonboddo, and Some of His Contempo- 
raries: William Knight: N. Y., E. P. Dutton 


Madame: Life of Henrietta, daughter 
Charles I and Duchess of Orleans: Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady): N. Y., E. P. 
NS OE Gin cccs cannon ees eviews sdaeess 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry 
Patmore: Basil Champneys: N. Y., The 
NE Ci ince 5005426 seninencectsaneunaent 

Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal and letters: 
1767- 74; Ed. by John R. Williams: Princeton, 
N. J., 


MT sunken Sentieekeeemewmsl $ 


Putnam’s Sons...... 2 


LI 


I 


- 2 


The University LARC 6 o2ccscccicccs 3 


Story of Assisi, The: Lina Duff Gordon: 
WE. VY. Vive Demet Chis a i 605.05 5005 +00000 
Thomas Jefferson: Thomas E, Watson: (Bea- 
con Biographies): Bost., Small, Maynard & 
Uhenes S. Grant: Owen Wister: (Beacon 
Biographies): Bost., Small, Maynard & Co. 
William Conyngham Plunkett: Fourth Baron 
Plunkett and Sixty-first Archbishop of Dub- 
lin: F. D. How: N. Y., E. P, Dutton & Co.. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
Among the Mushrooms: Ellen M. Dallas and 
Caroline A. Burgin: N. Y., Drexel Biddle.. 
Apes and Monkeys: R. L. Garner: Bost., Ginn 
& Co 
Childhood of Ji-shib, the Ojjibwa, The: Albert 
Ernest Jenks: Madison, Wis., The American 


Thresherman. 


I 


5 


50 


Concerning Children: Charlotte Perkins (Stet- 
son) Gilman: Bost., Small, Maynard & Co... 
Dear Old Kentucky: Compiled by George 
McCalla Spears: Cincinnati, Editor Pub. Co. 
Easy Steps in Latin: Mary Hamer: N. Y., 
FRI TOO Gi s « 5ain. oss 0x00 on cua se sens 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden: Princess 
poagd Von Pless (?): Chic., Laird & 
WD. 5664 bssenkeeatansShn cases ease deans 
Globe Mutiny, The: William Lay and Cyrus M. 
Hussey: N. Y., The Abbey Press.. 
“Here Lies”: W. H. Howe: N. Y., New Ams- 
gteetins Watlt Gi... c.cacnss0cceccsascssece 
How to Enjoy Matrimony: Rose Marie: N. Y., 
Ee Fe Ns 6s RN Ckere a ebavk Weuwens 
Le Roman d’une Pussie Chat: Frederick 
Rogers: Detroit, American Pub. Co 
Overheard in the Wittington Family: Charles 
Allen Gilbert: N. Y., Life Pub. Co.......... 
Sands of Sahara: Maxwell Sommerville: Phil., 
5. Bi: RN Sid vaiconncne scaceeteces 
Sanity of Mind: David F. Lincoln: N. Y., 
NO NE coin dca enandidncbedecie 
Selected Letters of Voltaire: Edited by L. C. 
Syms: N. Y., American Book Co 
Socialism and Modern Science: Enrico Ferri: 
. Y., International Library Pub. Co....... 
Study of Shakespeare, The: An Instructive 
Game: Camden, Me., The Shakespeare Club. 
Theatre and Its People, The: Franklin Fyles: 
N. ¥., Dowbleday, Page & Co... .50000%0- 
Unto You Young Men: William M. Sinclair: 


De. ee RE SDs c0hnbecadaeen 
Waifs: A Collection of Miscellany: Burdette 
Edgett: Poughkeepsie, N. Burdette 
PN Ses cdi cecesouneeseeshsiredebvdnteas 
Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud: Edited by 
Madison C. Peters: N. Y., The Baker & 
I ido dda 060 1545-0055 Sane ensareee 
Woman and the Wits: G. F. Monkshood: 
De. Bs Sas NE Cis ss cca cok sceeee nee 


Womanly Beauty of Form and Feature: Ed. by 
Albert Turner: N. Y., Health Culture Co... 
Year Book of Kentucky Woods and Fields, A 
Ingram Crockett: Buffalo, Charles Wells 
MOOR hig v:ccim esau ssdhuge th chases vielen 


Fiction of the Month. 


Anton’s Angels: Anita Trueman: N. Y., The 
PE > BU Tiida ckedewas vasessdeeben 
Autobiography of a Tramp, The: J. H. Craw- 


ford: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co........ 
Conquest of London, The: Dorothea Gerard: 
i a eS eee oe 
Eastover Court House: Henry B. Boone and 
Kenneth Brown: N. Y., Harper & Bros.... 


Englishwoman’s Love Letters, An: N. Y., 
Spoeeeey, Tame Be GG. onic ok ncesiccivecss 
Folk Lore Stories and Proverbs: Sara E. 


We eeees BONE, Cities SO GO, o.oo nic ics cepencees 
Hero in Homespun, A: William E. Barton: 
i oe eee eee 
Lapidaries and Aunt Deborah hear “The 
Messiah, The: Elizabeth Cheney: N. Y., 
oS fe eee ene 
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50 
25 
50 
50 


50 
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Likeness of the Night: A Modern Play in Four 


Act: Mrs. W. K. Clifford: N. Y., The Mac- 
SE RINE Rt rarer) oureer cer 
Love: N. Y., McClure, Philips & Co.......... 
Mrs. Clyde: The Story of a Social Career: 


Julien Gordon: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.. 


Lords of the North: A. c.. Lael: Bm. XT. 3. F. 
RI NN oh dd sscareeRignste asaigisie-aeieiecernilevereunats 
Quaker Scout, A: N. P. Runyan: N. Y., The 
ED 5 ERE ROM RN rere eer 
Richard Yea and Nay: Maurice Hewlett: 
(ie EE 6 
Story of Jason, The: Nina de Garmo Spauld- 
ing: N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely Co.......... 
Studies in Love: Maude Egerton King: N. Y., 
Oe 8 ae eer re 
Sweetbrier: L. M. Elshemus: N. Y., The 
Sead eesesecapwesiscingnies 


Historical, National and Political. 


American History Told by Contemporaries: 
v. 3: National Expansion, 1783-1845: Ed. by 
Albert B. Hart: N. Y., The Macmillan Co.. 

a aa The Boxers: Rev. Z. Charles Beals: 

i Se ee ES sale tcidcdwesoctsene 

Fight with France for North America, The: 
A. G. Bradley: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co.. 

Historical Development of Modern Europe, 


The: Charles M. Andrews: N. Y., G. P. 
NINN a TUN od tind aids eahiah is gree puellarend! ak 
History of Tammany Hall, The: Gustavus 


Myers: N. Y.. Gustavus Myers............. 
Inside the Machine: Two Years in the Board 
of Aldermen: 1898-9: P. T. Sherman: N. Y., 
on ee ee ee re ree re 
Last Years of the Nineteenth Century, The: 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer: Chic., ; 


RE Oa NOs oc Sas eae coe ee adsinsiwnvnrwese's 
Men Who Made the Nation: Edwin Erle 
Sparks: N. Y., The Macmillan Co.......... 
Operations of Gen. Gurko’s Advance Guard in 
1877: Col. Epauchin: Tr. by H. Havelock: 
W. ¥., Chas. Seviomer’s SONG 6 o0.cssosccccece 
Outbreak in China: Its Causes: By Rev. F. L. 
H. Pott: N, Y., James Pott & Co......0000 
Outlines of Roman History: William C. 
Morey: N. Y., American Book Co.......... 
Philippines: The War and the People, The: 
Albert G. Robinson: N. Y., McClure, 


I Wis csi de dd vn nccdvcecewaeeies 
Times History of the War in South Africa: 
1899-1900: Ed. by L. S. Amery: N. Y., Chas. 
rn EH Bin ois sos osc savoseniae 
Transit of Civilization, The: Edward Eggles- 


ton: N. ¥., a eo ae ee 
Poetry of the Month. 

Ballads of the Unsuccessful, The: Richard Bur- 

ton: Bost., Small, Maynard & Co.......... 


As sung by the 


Cabin and Plantation Songs: 
G. P. Putnam’s 


Hampton Students: N. Y., 


MN 55 aoa nciadat adw stews mia aaeale bee 
Herod: A. Tragedy: Stephen Phillips: N. Y., 
John RR i ik Rt ESA TRS RO Te 
History of Chinese Literature, A: Herbert A. 
Giles: N. Y., D. Appleton MaRS Sallie 
Old Ace and Other Poems: Fred Emerson 
Brooks: Bost., Forbes Co. «6. 600 c00cce0e 
Poems: Alexander Blair Shaw: N. Y., John 


TEL LAD NERA Lae Rare Rete Shey Sean 


I 


I 


I 


I 


2 


I 


2 


2 


25 
50 


50 
50 
25 
50 
25 
50 


75 
50 


50 


50 


BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Poems of Phillip Henry Savage, The: Ed. with 
an introduction by Daniel Gregory Mason: 





Bost, Small, Maynard & Go... ....0.000000 I 25 
Random Fancies, Sonnets and Translations: 

James B. Townsend: N. Y., Cooke & Fry.. 
Sailor Songs: Ed. by J. E. Carpenter: London, 

Premerick Warne € C6... ccs cccccdisvecce 50 
“Smiles”: A Book of Recitations for Girls: 

Alice Lewis Richards: Cuyahoga Falls,Ohio, 

Alice L. Richards. 
Soldier Songs: By J. E. Carpenter: Lon- 

don, Frederick Warne & Co.........0.0 50 
Treasury of Canadian Verse: Ed. by Theodore 

nh. Mand: BW. Y., E. P. Datton & Co:....... 2 00 
Treasury of Irish Poetry: Ed. by S. A. Brooke 

and T. W. Rolleston: N. Y., The Macmillan 

WA S Santas dong. papigedeats rises earai ea dau ke ee. 
“Winks”: A Book of Recitations: Alice Lewis 

Richards: Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Alice L. 

NINDS se cikealhuras Seetlrned Rabe cta Baeealen Whcrsienionss 

Religious and Philosophic. 

Bartered Birthright, The: Forty Brief Exposi- 

tory Addresses For Lent: Rev. F. A. D. 

Laust: N. Y., B. FP. Dutton & Co. ........00. I 50 
Beha 'U’Liah: Ibrahim George Kheiralla: 

OR ee ae ree ee ee 
Christian Marriage: Rev. J. Foote Bingham: 

i a ee a Oe i eee I 50 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ: 

E. D. Burton and Shailer Mathews: Chic., 

The University of Chicago Press.......... 
Fact of Christ, The: A Series of Lectures: P. 

Carnegie Simpson: N. Y., F. H. Revell Co... 1 25 
History of American Baptist Missions: Ed- 

mund F, Meriam: Phil., American Baptist 

Pub. Soc..... int BUC aeh Cab beat es kaa I 25 
History of the Jews. P. Wiernik: Written in 

reeprew: NK. X., Te. BRAVO wels..... .oscccccs 
How to Study the Life of Christ: Rev. Alford 

A. Butler: N. Y., Thomas Whittaker...... 75 
Illustrated History of Methodism: Rev. J. W. 

Lee and others: St. Louis, The Methodist 

ce Ee ee ene eer «= 235 
Manual of Devotion for Lent: W. J. Knox 

Lite: NH. Y., ©. F. Dutton & Co: ...5.602<0: I 50 
Moral Culture as a Science: Theoda Wilkins 

and Bertha S. Wilkins: San Fran., The 

WENGE Be RO Cio go sso conde esvacessss I 00 
Religion of Democracy, The: A Memorandum 

of Modern Principles: Charles Ferguson: 

The Eng RG EE WOMENS TO, oo concecseeces I 09 

Travel, Sport and Adventure. 

Argonaut Letters: Jerome Hart: San Fran., 

Le 8 re eee I 50 
Bachsheesh: A Woman’s Wanderings: Mrs. 

William Beckman: San Fran., The Whitaker 

IE POON eins Hidentnnds sed stensoten tees I 50 
Inhabitants of the Philippines: Frederic H. 

Sawyer: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons....... 4 00 
North Americans of Yesterday: F. S. Dillen- 

baugh: N. Y.,.G. P. Putnam's Soms........ 4 00 
Norton’s Handbook of Havana and Cuba: 

— J. Norton: Chic., Rand, McNally & 
Shakespeare Country, The: John we 

| ae ee ge eee 
Where Black Rules White: Hesketh Prichard: 

By. V., Cems. SOCner 6 SOAS. 5:5 ociigesscesse 3 00 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





697. Can you direct me to any magazine article 
on the French dramatists of the nineteenth century, 
or any book where I can find the subject treated in 
condensed form, and oblige one of your readers. 
—M. A. Jacoby, Easton, Pa. 

[Brander Matthews’ French Dramatists of the 
Nineteenth Century, published by the Scribners, 
in a single volume, should suit your purpose, we 
think. ] 





698. Could you republish the following poems, 
viz.: (1.) Drafted, beginning thus— 
Drafted! What! my boy! Harry! 
Why man, he a child at: his books—— 


I cannot recall the author, but it was in a school 
reader used in Connecticut in the sixties to the 
eighties. (2.) The Dying Alchemist, from a very 
old reader used in the New England States. (3.) 
The title I have forgotten but the poem I think is 
by Miss Proctor, thus: 

Low hung the moon, the night was still 

When lone I climbed the midnight hill, 

And passed the ruined garden o’er, 

And reached the barred and silent door, 

Sad welcomed by the lingering rose, 

That startled, shed its waning snows. 


It would be a great favor if you could give these 
in the pages of your excellent monthly or through 
the Query Column let me know where they can 
be found.—Mrs. M. R. Smith, Aurora, III. 


[Can any of our readers identify these ?] 





699. I want to locate—with the view of pur- 
chasing—a number of volumes as well as magazine 
articles published between 1830 and 1860, and of 
course now out of print. Will you kindly advise 
how I shall proceed. Would the best method be 
to hunt among book antiquaries (stores), and if so, 
will you give me the names and addresses of several 
of the best in New York City—Wm. W. Kline, 
Reading, Pa. 

[Poole’s Index, to be had at any good library, 
should supply you with the magazine references. 
The two first volumes of the series cover the 
period specified. After you have located your 
articles if you wish to purchase, or to obtain 
other information about back numbers of any of 
the periodical publications, we would advise ap- 
plying to the American and Foreign Magazine 
Depot, 47 Dey street, New York City. The “old 
book men” could probably best aid you in the 
rest of your search. Legatt Brothers, Chambers 


street; MacClean, East 23d street; Everitt, East 
23d street; and Lovering, Broadway, near 12th 
street, are names of some of the best known in 
this city that occur to us at the moment. ] 





700. Please furnish me with a copy of the poem 
called Lasca, or print it in Current Literature if 
it isn’t too long, and very much oblige. I have 
been searching for it a long time, and _ finally 
thought Current Literature might help me out. Also 
a poem called The Fight of the Paso Del Mar, 
beginning: 


Gusty and raw was the morning, 
A fog hung over the land. 


—(Miss) Marion Smith, Washington, D. C. 





7o1. Will you,through your columns, be so good 
as to give me the name of a good up-to-date His- 
tory of English Literature. One which includes 
Canadian and American writers much preferred. 
What is desired is not necessarily an exhaustive 
work, but one as I have said—up to date, concise 
and suitab'e for quick reference.—J. P. G., Chailotte- 
town, Canada. 

[Austin Dobson’s Handbook of English Litera- 
ture, brought down to 1897, by W. Hall Griffen, 
professor at Queen’s College, London, is an ex- 
cellent compendium. Longmans, Green & Co. are 
the publishers. Collier’s is one of the best of 
the shorter histories of English literature, and 
has a supplementary list of American writers. 
But we doubt if there has been as recent an edi- 
tion of it as of the Dobson Handbook. Prof. 
William Francis Collier, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is the author, and T. Nelson & Sons, London 
and New York, are the publishers. ] 





702. This question, which has been asked me, I 
desire to ask of others: ‘What is considered by 
‘bookish’ people to be the best novel in the English 
language?”—D. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[We should say Vanity Fair—but let our read- 
ers answer this question. ] 





703. Can you direct me to any good, authentic 
magazine article on Schiller, the poet; his family, 
home life, and writings, in Open Questions of your 
magazine?—E. L. H., Connersville, Ind. 


[The Chautauquan for December, 1897, con- 
tained such an article.] 





704. Some years ago I came across a poem which 
struck me as being very beautiful. I have since 
forgotten the title of it, also the- name of the 
author. I am inclined to believe that it was by 
Sir Richard Burton. I can only remember two 
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lines of it. It was either Persian or Arabian in 
tone. The two lines are: 
While swoons and swells across the wold * 
The tinkling of the camel’s bell. 
I write this to ask if you could tell me the name 
of the poem and where I might be able to find it.— 
John F. Luitich, Washington, D. C. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


646. Dreaming of Home: The author of the poem 
called for by W. E. Grundy, Sydney, Australia, and 
published in January number of Current Literature, 
is Eugene Field.—Rose Drue, Hiawatha, Kansas. 

[This question is answered also by C. G. Bird- 
sell, Washington, D. C.; E. C. Bronson, Athens, 
Georgia; Ethel A. Haven, Plainfield, N. J., and 
Decima Pujo, Memphis, Tenn. Thanks to all 
these. | 

675. The quotation— 

They sailed away in a gallant barge, 

Roy Neil and his fair young bride, 
is from Dublin Bay, written by Mrs. Crawford, an 
English actress, born in Bath, 1731, died in 1801. 
Also wrote the words of Kathleen Mavourneen, Can 
be found in Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 
4.—J. W. Dafoe, Montreal, Canada. 

[Mrs. D. E. Waid, Brooklyn, N. ¥.2 &. SS. Os- 
borne, Fitzgerald, Georgia; Myrtle F. Brock, 
Serkeley, Cal.; Mrs. P. D. Ransom, Atkinson, 
Ill., and C. G. Birdsell, Washington, D. C., give 
this answer and refer the questioner to any music 
dealer for the song, the words having been set. to 
music by George Barker. It appears in the Na- 
tional Song Folio, No. 2, and is also published 
by S. Brainard & Sons, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Thanks to all these correspondents. | 





677. The hymn, There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy, about which Mrs. J. M. Stevens inquires 
(Open Questions, 677, January. 1901), was written 
by Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. He was of 
Huguenot ancestry_and was born June 28th, 1814, 
at the vicarage of Calverley, England. He studied 
at Baliol College, Oxford. For two years he was 
rector of Elton. November 17th, 1845, he entered 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was the author of 
religious works, but is chiefly distinguished as a 
hymn-writer. He died September 26th. 1863. 
Editions of his hymns were published during his 
lifetime, in 1848, 1849, 1852-and 1861. One was pub- 
tished in this country after his death: Faber’s 
Hymns, N. Y., 1877.. The copy of the hymn en- 
closed is from “Laudes Domini” (Sunday School 
edition) No. 23. published by The Century Co.—J. 
V. Stratton, Pittsburg, Pa. 

[Answers to this query are received also from 
Rev. Henry Snyder, Chetek, Wis.; c.. W- 
Baltimore, Md.; Ruby A. Higbee, Oswego, . 3: 
Mrs, A. M. Anthony, Santa Cruz, Cal.; Mrs. R. 
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C. Bloomfield, Rockport, Ill.; C. G. Birdsell, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. George C. Roderick, Jr., 
Middletown, Md.; M. Adeline Weston, Simon- 
ville, Vt.; W. Glendenny, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Leroy Oldham, Baltimore, Md.; Stanley M. 
Ward, Hampton, N. H.; Mrs. N. H. Jackson, 
Greenville, Ill.; Mrs. D. E. Waid, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Rosalie Hayward, St. Georges, Bermuda; E. 
W. Dutcher, Lake City, Minn.; L. S. Warner, 
Wooster, O.; Myrtle Clover, Paducah, Ky.; Mrs. 
Angie G. Place, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. O. K. 
Granger, New Lexington, O.; Myrtle F. Brock, 
Berkeley, Cal.; “C,” Scranton, Pa.; M. M. Mc- 
Farrin; Edgar R. Bean, Fairfield, Ia.; J. W. 
Hodges, Superior, Neb.; Mrs. J. E. Watts, East 
Machias, Me.; Samuel W. Pye, Chicago, Ill.; C. 
J. F., East Orange, N. J.; A. W. Belding ; Dr.G.D. 
Goodenough, Gowrie, la.; Maud Holley, Everett, 
Wash.; Rose Drue, Hiawatha, Kas.; Lily Letson 
Gregory, New York City; “X,” Danville, Ill.; S. 
Emma King, Decatur, IIl.; J. W. Dafoe, Montreal, 
Canada; Mrs. Elsie B. Watson, Brookville, Pa., 
and Arthur M. Smith, Detroit, Mich., who va- 
riously refer questioner to Gospel Hymns 5 and 6 
(consolidated) ; Sacred Songs No. 2, published 
by The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago; Living 
Hymns, published by John Wanamaker, Philadel- 
phia and New York; Hymn Book of the M. E. 
Church, South; Calvary Selection of Spiritual 
Songs for Social Worship, The Century Com- 
pany, New York, and various other Protestant 
hymnals. Thanks to all these. Copies of the 
hymn which were courteously enclosed, and a 
sketch of the hymn writer's life sent by our Ber- 
muda correspondent, are held for Mrs. Stevens 
who made the inquiry.] 





681. Introspection: In response to the request of 
M. M. G., Washington, D. C. (in Open Questions, 
January Current Literature), I copy and send with 
this the poem referred to—Introspection. 

It was written by George Arnold, and is one of 
a collection of poems written by him in a book 
entitled Drift: A Seashore Idyl, and Other Poems, 
published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 1869.—Mrs. 
E. R. Brown, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


The author of Introspection was George Arnold, 
and the same may be found in The Family Library 
of Poetry and Song, edited by Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
page 213, edition of 1886. (A copy of same can 
be seen at The Congressional Library in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where M. M. G. resides.)—C. G. Bird- 
sell, Washington, D. C. 


{ Thanks. Thanks are due also to Dr. Bernard 
Wolff, Atlanta, Ga., and W. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
for copies of the poem asked for; and to Ethel 
A. Haven, Plainfield, N. J., and Miss May Mid- 
dleton, Pleasant Hill, Ala., for offering to send it. 
The MSS. are held for M. M. G.] 























WILLIAM WATSON 
(See Living English Poets, page 496.) 











